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In §ubii)ittiiig to the Public & second volume of the 
Book of Gems, — completing the proposed Centenary 
op British Poets and British Artists, — the Editor 
is bound to express bis grateful sense of the support 
by which his labours have been recompensed ; — and 
lrust« he may be again suecessliil in his efforts to obtain 
. that extensive patronage wliich can alone reward the 
Publishers for an undertaking costly almost beyond 
precedent. 



PREFACE. 



His project having been thus completed, he hopes 
that it accomplishes what was originally had in view, — 
" to collect and arrange, in a popular and attractive 
form, the most perfect specimens of the Poets, illus- 
trated by the pencils of the Artists, of Great Britain," 
— and that he has succeeded in ** extending the 
knowledge and appreciation of British Poetry and 
British Art." 

It will be perceived that the series terminates with 
Bloomfield. It is presumed that a volume containing 
selections from the Poets by whom our Own Times 
have been more immediately distinguished, will be 
acceptable to the public ; — and that the success of this 
Collection will be such as to justify the Editor in 
acting upon his earnest desire to undertake it. 
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2 JOHN POMFRET. 

Jonif PoMPEST was born, fai 1667, at Luton, in Bedfordshire, a parish of which hfs 
father was rector. He was educated at Queen's College, Cambridge, where he ob- 
tained his Bachelor's degree in 1684. On leaving the University he took orders, and 
was presented to the living of Maiden, in his native county. He was not destined, 
however, to meet with church preferment ; it was withheld from him in consequente 
of an absurd misinterpretation of a passage in one of his poems, ft-om which it was 
inferred that he considered the society of a mistress preferable to that of a wife. The 
passage occurs in " The Choice ;" — 

" And u I near »pp>'o*(!h the rfvgt of life. 
Some kind comp«nloa (for I'd hiiTe no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care. 
Whilst I did for a better sUte prepare." 

Although he was actually married, at the time he made application for a more valu- 
able appointment, his enemies were successful in marring his hopes ; disappointment 
preying upon a naturally sensitive mind, prepared his constitution for the attacks of 
diseMe: he continued for some time in London pressing his claims, and arguing 
against the suspicion, which he had reAited by his marriage, and which ought not to 
have existed in opposition to the many proofs he had supplied of a virtuous and well- 
regulated mind ; — caught the small pox, and died in 1703, in the very prime of life, and 
when he had given little more than a promise of the great things of which he was 
capable. 

His poems were published in 1699 ; they became at once popular, and that popu- 
larity they have continued to maintain. *' The Choice " is, however, the only one 
which supports his claim to be classed among the Poets of Great Britain. If it does not 
possess merit of the highest order, it is an easy and graceful composition, " adapted 
to common notions and equal to common expectations,** and undoubtedly calculated 
to "please the many.** It has always been a fkvourite, because the desires It 
expresses, the hopes at which it aims, the pleasures it enumerates, and the calm 
quiet it describes, are such as harmonize with the feelings and sentiments of the 
larger proportion of human kind, whose search after happiness is neither confined 
witliin too limited a circle, nor extended over too wide a space. The ei^oymenta of 
which the poet speaks are such only as are easy of attainment. 

To these advantages we may add those of smooth and agreeable versification ; the ideas, 
though neither nervous nor original, are always pleasantly and gracefully expressed. 
The earliest edition was accompanied by a modest and sensible preface, and the author 
is almost the first of our bards who had the courage and independence to break through 
the slavish and humiliating custom of ushering his production Into the world " under 
the protoetion of some Lord or Right Honourable." " If," he says, " a poem have no 
intrinsic excellencies and real beauties, the greatest name in the world will never in- 
duce a man of sense to approve of it ; and if it has them, Tom Piper's is as good as 
my Lord Duke's." 

The principal other poems of Pomf^t are— "Love Triumphant over Reason;** 
" Cruelty and Lust,** founded on the well-known story of the infamous Kirke : ^d 
" Am £ssi^n the Divine Attributes." There is not, as we have intimated, one of thent 
at all to be compared ^th " The Choice ;" they barely merit the compliment they have . 
extorted from Dr. Johnson,—" the pleasure of sraooUi metre is afforded to the ear, and 
the mfnd is not oppressed with ponderous or entani^ed with Intricate sentiments.'* 

Such is the sum of our knowledgt of the personal and poetical career of John 
PomfVet. Even the few (kets we have veecnrdedare known only in consequence of 
*' a slight and conftised •cconnt prefixed to his poem^ by a nameless friend." We 
may helleve, however, that his life was luiC such as he has pictured in his poem,— 
easy, tranquil, and happy;' that the income he derived tnm the discharge of hb 
pastoral duties was insufficient to obtain for Mm the ot^ects of his desires,— Ariends, 
.^woks, " a clear and competent eetate ;** and that his longing to obtain these acquire- 
ments of " a better fOTtnne," led to his removal tnm life at an age when much is 
seldom donelo qbtain imrnoitality. • His poem ef " Reason," written in 1700, affords 

ns proof of this I 

^ ** What Uttle flrult he saint— 

A benai*s harvest, fleaa'd With migtity psfaat.** 
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Who from o race of noble heroes camei 
And added lustre to its ancient Tame; 
Round her the virtues of the Cceils shonci 
But with inferior brightness to her own: 
Whieh she refin'd to that sublime degree. 
The greatest mortal could not greater be. 
Each stage of life peculiar splendour had ; 
Her tender years with innocence were clad : 
Mstnrer grown, whatc'er was brave and good. 
In the retinue of her virtues stood ; 



POMFRET. 

And at the final period of her breath, 
She crown'd her life with a propitious death ; 
That no occasion might be wanting here 
To make her virtues fam*d, or joys sincere. 

•I* ^r ^ ^h ^r 

She did her numerous family command 
With such a tender care, so wise a hand, 
She seem'd no otherwise a mistress there, 
Than godlike souls in human bodies are. 
But when to all she had example shew'd. 
How to be great and humble, chaste and good. 
Her soul, for earth too excellent, too high. 
Flew to its peers, the princes of the sky. 



THE CHOICE. 



If Heaven the grateful liberty would give. 
That I might choose my method how to live ; 
And all those hours propitious Fate should lend, 
In blissful ease and satisfaction spend ; 

Near some fair town Td have a private seat. 
Built uniform, not little nor too great ; 
Better, if on a rising ground it stood ; 
On this side fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 
It should within no other things contain. 
But what are useful, necessary, plain : 
Methinks 'tis nauseous, and I'd ne'er endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture. 
A little garden, grateful to the eye ; 
And a cool rivulet run murmuring by : 
On whose delicious banks a stately row 
Of shady limes^ or sycamores should grow. 
At th' end of which a silent study plac'd, 
Should be with all the noblest authors grac'd : 
Horace and Virgil, in whose mighty lines 
Inunortal wit, and solid learning, shines ; 
Sharp Juvenal, and Amorous Ovid too, 
Who all the turns of love's soft passion knew : 
IJe that with judgment reads his charming linesy 
In which strong art with stronger nature joins, 
Must grant his fancy does the best excel ; 
His thoughts so tender, and cxpress'd so well : 



With all those moderns, mt<ii of steady seuse, 
Esteeui'd for learning and for eloqueuce. 
Ill some of these, as fancy should advise, 
I'd always take my mornlDg exercise: 
For sure no minutes bring us more content, 
Than those in pleasing, useful studies spent. 

I'd Lave a clear and competent estate. 
That I might live gentedly, but not great : 
As much OS I could moderately spend ; 
A little more, sometimes t' oblige a frieud. 
Nor should the pons of poverty repine 
Too much at fortune, they should taste of mine ; 
And all that objects of true pity were. 
Should be reliev'd with what my "wants could spare ; 
For that our Maker has too largely given. 
Should be retum'd in gratitude to Heaven. 
A frugal plenty should my table spread ; 
With healthy, not luxurious, dishes spread ; 
Enough to satisfy, and something more, 
To feed the stranger, and the neighbouring poor. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pampering food 
Creates diseases, and inflames the blood. 
But what's RUlticieut to make nature strong. 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
I'd freely taie ; and, as I did possess, 
The bounteous Author of my plenty bless. 

Would bounteous Heaven once more indulge, I'd choose 
(Fur who would so much satisfaction lose. 
As «-iUy D)-mphs, in conversation, give) 
Near some obliging modest fair to live : 
For there's that sweetness in a female miiid, 
Which in a man's we cannot hope to tind ; 
That, by a secret, but a powerful art. 
Winds up the spring of life, and does impart 
Fresh rital heat to the transported heart. 

I'd have her reason all her passion sway : 
Easy in company, in private gay : 
Ciiy to a fop, to the deserving free ; 
Still constant to herself, and just to me. 
A soul she should have for great actions fit ; 
Prudence and wisdom to direct h«r wit : 
Courage to look bold danger in the face; 
No few, but only to be proud, or l)a«ie ; 



6 POMFRET. 

Quick to advise, by an emergence prest, 

To give good counsel, or to take the best. 

I'd have th' expression of her thoughts be such, 

She might not seem reserved, nor talk too much : 

That shews a want of judgment, and of sense ; 

More than enough is but impertinence. 

Her conduct regular, her mirth refin'd ; 

Civil to strangers, to her neighbours kind ; 

Averse to vanity, revenge, and pride ; 

In all the methods of deceit untried : 

So faithful to her friend, and good to all, 

No censure might upon her actions fall : 

Then would ev n envy be compelled to say. 

She goes the least of womankind astray. 

To this fair creature Fd sometimes retire ; 
Her conversation would new joys inspire ; 
Give life an edge so keen, no surly care 
Would venture to assault my soul, or dare. 
Near my retreat, to hide one secret snare. 
But so divine, so noble a repast 
I'd seldom, and with moderation, taste : 
For highest cordials all their virtue lose, 
By a too frequent and too bold a use ; 
And what would cheer the spirits in distress, 
Ruins our health, when taken to excess. 

I'd be concerned in no litigious jar ; 
Belov'd by all, not vainly popular. 
Whate'er assistance I had power to bring, 
T* oblige my country, or to serve my king. 
Whene'er they call, I'd readily afford 
My tongue, my pen, my counsel, or my sword. 
Law-suits I'd shun, wiUi as much studious care. 
As I would dens where hungry lions are ; 
And rather put up injuries, than be 
A plague to him, who'd be a plague to me. 
I value quiet at a price too great. 
To give for my revenge so dear a rate : 
For what do we by all our bustle gain, 
But counterfeit delight for real pain ? 

If Heaven a date of many years would give, 
Thus I'd in pleasure, ease, and plenty live. 
And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
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Should take upon him all my worhlly care, 
Whilst I did for a better state prepare. 
Then I'd not be with any trouble vex'd, 
Nor have the evening of my days perplex'd ; 
But by a silent and a peaceful death, 
Without a sigh, resign my aged breath. 
And, when conmiitted to the dust, I'd have 
Few tears, but friendly, dropt into my grave ; 
Then would my exit so propitious be, 
All men would wish to live and die like me. 



TO HIS FRIEND INCLINED TO MARRY. 

I WOULD not have you, Strophon, choose a mate, 
From too exalted, or too mean a state ; 
For in both these we may expect to find 
A creeping sj)irit, or a haughty mind. 
Who moves Avithin the middle region, shares 
The least disquiets, and the smallest cares. 
Let her extraction with true lustre shine ; 
If something brighter, not too bright for thine : 
Her education liberal, not great ; 
Neither inferior nor above her state. 
Let her have wit ; but let that wit be free 
From affectation, pride, or pedantry : 
For the effect of woman's wit is such, 
Too little is as dangerous as too much. 
But chiefly let her humour close with thine, 
Unless where your s does to a fault incline ; 
The least disparity in this destroys, 
Like sulphurous blasts, the very buds of joys. 
Her person amiable^ straight, and free - 
From natural, or chance deformity., * " * 
Let riot her years- expeed, if equal thine ; 
For women past their vigour, soon decline : 
Her fortune competent ; and, if thy* sight* • 
Can reach so far; take care 'tis gather d right 
If thine*s enough, then her's may be the less : 
' Do not aspire to riches in excess. . . 

For that which makes our lives delightful prove, 
Is a genteel sufficiency tmd love. 



8 JONATHAS SWIFT. 

Jonathan Swift, a kintman or Juhn Dryden, was bom on theSOth of NOTember, 
1667. He was o( an Englinh family. The place of his birth has not been correctly 
ascertained, but he was educated in Ireland. He passed his youth in poverty Mid 
dependance, under the care of a rich relation. This is a hard school, and of tbe 
many bitter lessons which are taught in it, Jonathan Swift was fated by temper- 
ament to learn one more deeply than the rest, — the habit of severe indignation. This 
should be the commentary to his history. Up to the period when he had passed his 
fortieth year, Swift, in the possession of extraordinary talents, saw himself at every 
turn thrust down beneath the moat ordinary men. His life was simply tbe altematkia 
of patient and impatient suflering. Wearied with playing the humble companion to 
his relative, Sir William Temple, he entered the church, where hard-won patronage 
procured him an Irish living of a hundred a year. Soon wearied equally with this, 
he returned to England, to wait again upon the infirmities of Temple, on the fUth of 
his offered influence for a better living in England. Temple died, and Swift waa 
left, in 1699, after many years of galling expectation, with the worthless legacy of a 
king's promise. The disappointments which now crowded upon him would form a 
long and painful catalogue. He found himself, at last, settled as a poor and hard- 
working parson, in the county of Meath. His melancholy and his spleen bad vented 
themselves before this in various witty and severe verses, but nothing waa yet 
published in his name. His literary life, however, now b^an. He published a mrk 
on Athens and Rome, which was instantly attributed to fiishop Burnet. Exertkm 
made him still more conscious of his ill-rewarded strength, and in a fit of restksaa 
impatience he went to London. He returned to his poor parishioners precisely at 
he had left thcra. 

It was not until nine years after this,— years which had given some immortal 
writings to the world, (the Tale of a Tub, the Battle of the Books, the Easays of 
Isaac Bickerstaff*, among them,) but which had seen the best portion of their author's 
life wear away in poverty, in mortified ambition, and disappointed hopes, — years 
which had irredeemably soured his temper, and during which a painfiil and lasting 
sickness had fixed itself upon him ; — it was not until their lapse that an entrusted 
mission from the Irish Lord Primate to the celebrated Harley, opened to Dr. Jona- 
than Swift the avenues to distinction and public fame. He speedily mastered them, 
and his extraordinary talents became the subject of conversation and curiosity 
wherever he went. Beyond this we cannot follow the details of his life. From the 
honourable exile of his deanery, where the remainder of it was chiefly spent, most 
formidable thunderbolts continued to be cast at the Whigs ; the immortal Travels of 
Gulliver, and his best poems appeared; and the publication of the Drapier's Letters 
won for him the adoration of an entire people; — while these public glories were 
darkened by strange private afflictions. Ultimately, the still surviving restlessness of 
his life was vexed by impatient fits of anger, till it rose to madness. In this miserable 
state the great Dean Swift died, in October 1744, " a driveller and a show!" 

The poems of Swift form only the smallest item in the accoimt of his wonderfUl 
genius. They are remarkable, however, in a high degree, for their power of versifi- 
cation. Theij ease and vivacity have never been excelled. We think them also, in 
conversational humour, in homely but powerful satire, and Ip a witty accuracy and 
exactne^l of description, unqtu^stionab)y first rate. Nor are they wanting, as the 
poems to SteUa and Vanessa prove, in tender and graceful poetical fkndes. It 4s 
impbisible to'pass^ however, without the strongest terms of reprobation and shame, 
certain descriptions, wMch frequently and shockingly disfigure these poems of Swift. 
It is but a poor excuse to say, that'xhey were not written with a view t6 publicatioh. 
We .may suggest, with perhaps as slight an available ground of defencf , that they 
• were the product of his moments of spleen and indignation, when he desired to 
'exhibit humanity at a level below itself, correspondent with that to which, from the 
higher aspirations of his genius, its treatment had reduced, him. One thing, at 
leaxt, is certain and consolatory : Swift could not degrade, as he assisted, hunjanity. 
As, while he was doing wonderful services to Ireland, he protest^ he did not love 
her ; so upon tliat human nature which he would have us believe he loved as little, 
he was heaping services nbt to be abated' by time. 






B^ -'*■*-* 




On whom the (Jueen of love « 

To try a new experiment 

She threw her law-books on the *fie\f, 

And thus debated with herself; 

" Since men allege, they' ne'er can find 
• Those beauties in a female mind, 
Whicb raise a flame that will endure 
For erer uncorrupt and pure ; 
If 'tis with reason they complain) 
This infaot' shall restore »y reign. 
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ril search where every virtue dwells, 
From courts inclusive down to celb : 
What preachers talk, or sages write j 
These I will gather and unite, 
And represent them to mankind 
Collected in that infant's mind." 

This said, she plucks in Heaven's high bowers 
A sprig of amaranthine flowerSy 
In nectar thrice infuses bays. 
Three times refin'd in Titai's rays ; 
Then calb the Graces to her aid. 
And sprinkles thrice the new-born maid : 
From whence the tender skin assumes 
A sweetness above all perfumes : 
From whence a cleanliness remains 
Incapable of outward stains : 
From whence that decency of mind, 
So lovely in the female kind. 
Where not orip careless thought intrudes, 
Less modest than the speech of prudes. 
# # # ♦ 

The Graces next would act their part. 
And show'd but little of their art ; 
Their work was half already done, 
The child with native beauty shone ; 
The outward form no help requir'd : 
Each, breathing on her thrice, inspir'd 
That gentle, soft, engaging air, 
Which in old times adorn'd the fair : 
And said, " Vanessa be the name 
By which thou shalt be known to fame ; 
Vanessa, by the gods inroU'd : 
Her name on Earth shall, not be told." 



ON THE DEATH OP DR. SWIFT. 



VjiiN human-kind I fantastic race ! 
Thy various follies who can trace ? 
Self-love, ambition, envy, pride. 
Their empire in. our heart divide. 
Give others riches, power, and station, 
'Tis all to me an usurpation. 
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I have DO title to aspire ; 

Yet, when you sink, I seem the higher. 

In Pope I cannot read a line, 

But with a sigh I wish it mine : 

When he can in one couplet fix 

More sense than I can do in six. 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay 

In my own humorous biting way. 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend. 

Who dares to irony pretend. 

Which I was born to introduce, 

Refin'd at first, and show*d its use. 

St. John, as well as Pulteney, knows 

That I had some repute for prose ; 

And, till they drove me out of date. 

Could maul a minister of state. 

If they have mortified my pride. 

And made me throw my pen aside ; 

If with such talents heaven hath bless'd *em. 

Have I not reason to detest 'em ? 



From Dublin soon to London spread, 
Tis told at court, ** the Dean is dead ;" 
And Lady Suffolk, in the spleen, 
Runs laughing up to tell the queen. 
The queen so gracious, mild, and good. 
Cries, '* Is he gone I 'tis time he should. 
He's dead, you say ; then let him rot : 
I'm glad the medids were forgot 
I promis'd him, I own ; but when ? 
I only was the princess then : 
But now, as consort of the king, 
You know, 'tis quite another thing." 

Now Chartres, at Sir Robert's levee, 
Telk with a sneer the tidings heavy : 
** Why, if he died without his shoes," 
Cries Bob, ** I'm sorry for the news : 
Oh, were the wretch but living still. 
And in his place my good friend Will! 
Or had a mitre on his head, 
Provided Bolingbroke were dead I" 

Now Curll his shop from rubbish drains : 
Three genuine topnes of Swift's remains ! ' 
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And then, to make them pass the glibber, 
Revis'd by Tibbald^ Moorie, and Gibber. 
He'll treat me as he does my betters, 
Publish my will, my life, my letters ; 
Revive the libels born to die : 
Which Pope must bear as well as I. 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those I love my death lament 
Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

St. John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear. 
The rest will give a shrug, and cry, 
** Tm sorry — but we all must die I" 



My female friends, whose tender hearts 
Have better leam'd to act their parts, 
Receive the news m doleful dumps : 
" The Dean is dead : (Pray what is trumps ?) 
Then, Lord have mercy on his soul I 
(Ladies, 1*11 venture for the vole.) 
Six deans, they say, must bear the pall : 
(I wish I knew what king to call.) 
Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a friend ?** 
'* No, madam, 'tis a shocking sight ; 
And he's engag'd to-morrow night : 
My Lady Club will take it ill, 
If he should fail her at quadrille; 
He lov'd the Dean — (I lead a heart:) 
But dearest friends, they say, must part. 
His time was come ; he ran his race ; 
We hope he 's in a better place." , 



Suppose me dead ; and then suppose 

A, club -assembled at the Rose ; 

Where, from discourse of this and that, 

I grow the subject of their chat 

And while they toss my name about. 

With favour some, and some without ; 

One, quite indifferent in the cause. 

My character impartial draws. 
* ♦ ♦ * • 



SWIFT. IS 



" Perhaps I may allow the Dean 
Had too much satire in his vein, 
And seem'd determined not to starve it, 
Because no age could more deserve it. 
Yet malice never was his aim ; 
He lash*d the vice, but spar'd the name. 
No individual could resent, 
Where thousands equally were meant : 
His satire ])oints at no defect, 
But what all mortals may correct ; 
For he abhorr'd the senseless tribe 
Who call it humour when they gibe : 
He spar'd a hump, or crooked nose. 
Whose owners set not up for beaux. 
True genuine dulness mov'd his pity. 
Unless it oifer*d to be witty. 
Those who their ignorance confest. 
He ne'er offended with a jest ; 
But laughed to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace learned by rote. 
Vice, if it e'er can be abash'd, 
Must be or ridicuFd or lash'd. 
If you resent it, who *s to blame ? 
He neither knows you, nor your name. 
Should vice expect to 'scape rebuke, 
Because its owner is a duke ? 
His friendships, still to few coniin'd. 
Were always of the middling kind ; 
No fools of rank, or mongrel breed. 
Who fain would pass for lords indeed : 
Where titles give no right or power, 
And peerage is a wither'd flower ; 
He would have deem'd it a disgrace. 
If such a wretch had known hb face. 



*'^ He ne>'er thought an honour done him. 
Because a peer was proud to own him ; 
Would rather slip aside, and choose 
To talk with wits^in dirty shoes ; * 

And scorn the tools with stars and garters^ 
So often seen caressing Chastres. 
He never courted men in station. 
Nor persons held in admiration ; 
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Of no man's greatness was afraid, 
Because he sought for no man's aid. 
Though trusted long in great affairs, 
He gave himself no haughty airs : 
Without regarding private ends, 
Spent all his credit for his friends ; 
And only chose the wise and good ; 
No flatterers ; no allies in blood : 
But succour'd virtue in distress, 
And seldom fail'd of good success ; 
As numbers in their hearts must own. 
Who, but for him, had been unknown. 

*' He kept with princes due decorum ; 
Yet never stood in awe before 'em. 
He follow'd David's lesson just ; 
In princes never put his trust : 
And, would you make him truly sour. 
Provoke him with a slave in power. 
The Irish senate if you nam'd. 
With what impatience he declaim'd I 
"Fair liberty was all his cry ; 
For her he stood prepar'd to die ; 
For her he boldly stood alone ; 
For her he oft expos'd his own. 
Two kingdoms, just as faction led, 
Had set a price upon his head ; 
But not a traitor could be found, 
To sell him for six hundred pound. 

'' Had he but ^ar'd his tongue and pen, 
He might have rose like other men : 
But power was never in his thought. 
And wealth he valued not a groat : 
Ingratitude he often found, 
'And pitied those who meant the wound; 
But kept the tenour of his mind, 
To merit *well of human-kind; 
Nor made a sacrifice of those 
Who still were true, to please his foes. 
He labour'd many a fruitless hour, 
* To reconcile his friends in power ; * 
Saw mischief by a faction brewing, 
While they pursued each other's ruin ; 
But finding vain was all hys care. 
He left the court in mere despair." 
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AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF DEMAR. 

Know all men by these presents, Death the tamer, 

By mortgage, hath secured the corpse of Demar : 

Nor can four hundred thousand sterling pound 

Redeem him from his prison under ground. 

His heirs might well, of all his wealth possess'd. 

Bestow to bury him one iron chest. 

Plutus the god of wealth will joy to know 

His faithful steward in the shades below. 

He walk'd the streets, and wore a threadbare cloak ; 

He din'd and supp'd at charge of other folk : 

And by his looks, had he held out his palms, 

He might be thought an object lit for alms. 

So, to the poor, if he refus*d his pelf. 

He us'd them full as kindly as himself. 

Where'er he went, he never saw his betters ; 
Lords, knights, and squires, wjere all his humble debtors ; 
And under hand and seal the Irish nation 
Were forc'd to own to him their obligation. 

He that could once have half a kingdom bought, 
In half a minute is not worth a groat. 
His coffers from the coffin could not save. 
Nor all his interest keep him from the grave. 
A golden monument would not be right. 
Because we wish the earth upon him light. 

Oh London tavern I thou hast lost a friend. 
Though in thy walls he ne'er did farthing spend ; 
He touch'd the pence, when others touch'd the pot ; 
The hand that sign'd the mortgage paid the shot 

Old as he was, no vulgar known disease 
On him could ever boast a power to seize ; 
But, as he weigh'd his gold, grim Death in spight 
Cast in his dart, which made thr^ moidores light ;^ 
And, as he saw his darling money fail, 
Blew his last bfeath, to sink the lighter scale. . 
He who so long was current, 'twould be strange 
If he should now' be cried down since his change. 

The sexton shall green sods on thee bestow ; « 

Alasy the sexton b thy banker now I 
A dismal banker must that banker be, 
Who gives no bills but of mortality. 



• 
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JOSEPH ADDISON. 



JotBPH Addisox, the son of Lancelot Addison, waa born at liia firther't^neloiy of 
Milston, In Wiltshire, on the ist of May, 1672. For the completion of hia edncatiOB, 
he waa sent to the school of the Chartreux, where he formed his memorable fHaad* 
ship with Sir Richard Steele. In 1687 he entered Queen's College, Oxfocd, who* ht 
distinguished himself by some excellent Latin compodtions, and by his genenl culti- 
vation of poetry and criticism. After travelling some years, and haying altadied 
himself, as waa usual with men of letters in that day, to one of the state putlei, he 
was rewarded with oflBce. When in Ireland with the Marquis of Wharton, he detected 
the authorship of the Tatler, and forwarded some pleasant papers to Steele, with whom, 
on the cessation of the Tatler, the Spectator was set up. These pabUeatkma ftanned 
an era in English literature. The greatest triumph of Addison's life aoon after or- 
curred, in the successful representation of his Cato. The nation waa then oo llie 
with faction, and the Whigs aiq>lauded the liberty-preaching lines of the tragedy, as a 
satire on the Tories, while the Tories, to show that their *' withers were unwmiiiu" 
applauded more vehemently still. His next productions were political pamphlets on 
various subjects, and Whig Examiners. In 1716 he married the Gounteu Dowager 
of Warwick, and in 1717 rose to his highest pitch of elevation— the (rffice of Secretaiy 
of State. The concluding years of his life were marked by his famous cen ti uf eiay 
with Steele. On the 17th of June, 1719, he died. 

Addison called Lord Warwick to his death-bed, to show him how a Christiaa coolddie. 
The memory of that death-bed would have been associated with a more truly diriatian 
lesson, if it had witnessed the reimion of an old fMendship which Addison had be* 
trayed. It is not to be denied that his heart was most cold, if it was not most in- 
sincere. Cold as it was, Steele climg to it with imextinguishable fondness. He ahaied 
his poverty with him, and never sought to profit by his prosperity. When Addlaoo 
played the hard and unfeeling creditor, Steele only wept for fbrgotten days ; and when 
he insultingly spoke of " little Dicky, whose trade it was to write pamphlets,** the 
great heart of Steele sustained him in a dignified and most pathetic silence. If he had 
spoken, might not these words have fallen from him, such as Mr. Landor has eon- 
ceivedf— " Why cannot I see him again in the arm-chair, his right hand uftm hla 
heart, under the fawn-coloured waistcoat ; his brow erect and clear as his conscience ; 
his wig even and composed as his temper, with measurely curls and antithetical top- 
knots, like his style f The calmest poet, the most quiet patriot ; dear Addison I drunk, 
deliberate, moral, sentimental, foaming over with truth and virtue, with tenderness 
and friendship, and only the worse in one rufile for the wine." Those personal habita 
are here alluded to, for which Addison was notorious. Pope has described the course 
of bis familiar day, before his ill-judged marriage arrested it. His chief companions 
were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. With one or other 
of these he always breakfasted. He studied all the morning, then dined at a tavern, 
and went afterwards to Button's. From the cofiee-house he went again to a tavern, 
where he often sate late, and drank too much wine. 

In speaking of the poetry of Addison, it is to be remarked, that there is a very obvious 
distinction between his early and his later style. Dryden was his first model in versifl- 
cation, while Pope was his lant. He had more skill in selection, however, than in 
ejffecution. He debased the style of Diyden, and weakened that of Pope. His greatest 
poetical work is undoubtedly the tragedy of Cato, which is sufficiently sustained uid 
dignified to hold a high place in the imagination of classical readers, who are content 
to surruftder the more nataral and passionate characteristics of tragedy, in return fot 
the embodiment It seems to present of those remote visions of Roman grandeut and 
stoicism which were so familiar to their youth. In the more subtle accomplishmenta 
of schoUtrship Addison was ccrtaiidy deficient. His translations ftom the Gaasics 
would alone sufllciently prove this. They are polished and easy, but they want the 
exactness of the scholar^ and are mote seriously deficient in the true spirit and 
genius of classical learning. In a wor^, the character of Addison's mind waa not 
poetical. He was a fine essayist and a correct critici and in his life he never fisfled to 
austain the character and respectability of letters. His name is never mentioned in 
any intellectual circle, without a feeling that the gratitude and reverence paid to it, 
though perhaps involuntarily, are not unjustly paid.* 
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Starves, in the midst of nature's bounty cursty 
And in the loaded vineyard dies for thirst. 

O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight I 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign. 
And smling Plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
Eas'd of her load, Subjection grows more light, 
And Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 
Thou mak St the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv'st beauty to the Sun, and pleasure to the day. 

Thee, goddess, thee, Britannia's isle adores ; 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores. 
How oft in fields of death thy presence sought. 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ! 
On foreign mountains may the Sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies. 
Nor at the coarseness of our Heaven repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
*Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle. 
And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains smile. 






PARAPHRASE ON PSALM XXIII. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
Hb presence shall my wants supply. 
And guard me with a watchful eye : 
My noon-day walks Jie shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When* in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant ; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads * 
My weary wandering steps he leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape .How. 
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Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My stedfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my wants beguile : 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 
With sudden greens and herbage crown'd, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 



AN ODE. 



The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th* unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator s power display ; 

And publishes to every land. 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondcrous tale ; 
And nightly, to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets, in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, . 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; ' 
What though no real voice, nor sound. 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found : 
In reospn'fi ear 'they all rejoice, 
And utter, forth a glorious voice ; 
For over singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 
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ISAAC WATTS. 



Isaac Watts was bom in 1674, at Southampton, where his father, 
Dissenter, kept a boarding school. He was the eldest of nine children, and gs««4P 
indications of genius while yet a child. At the age of sixteen, hla abOitiea had to- ' 
come so generally known that it was proposed to raise a subserlptioB tax his tnppmt 
at the University. The youth had, however, resolved to adhere to tha teneto «f Ua 
forefkthers ; and accordingly entered a Dissenting academy in London, with A Ttew 
to preparation for the ministry. Ttiis object was attained ; he became tbe 
upright, and eloquent pastor of a congregation ; but his constitution, alwaja 
compelled him, from time to time, to abstain from labour; until he waa ioduead to 
accede to the wishes of his friend, Sir Thomas Abney, by becoming a 
resident in his house. Here the remainder of his years were spent ; enjoying 
torrupted demonstrations of the truest friendship, in a fhmily which ** fiv ^«tj,ocdH^ 
harmony, and every virtue, was a house of Ood." To this happy circumttaaoa tta 
world is mainly indebted for the many rare and estimable productions of the pea aff 
Dr. Watts. Ease of mind, with graceful relaxations fh>m laborious studies, 
quiet and competence, were matters upon the obtaining of which even hia 
depended. The history of his life from the time of his entering this '* home " ts : 
that of his works. He continued actively employing his pen— producing hia ** hogfc," 
** Improvement of the Mind," Sermons, Discourses, Prayers, Essays, and INiimn ' 
all tending to one great object— the glory of God and the benefit of human kind. At 
length, Ml of years and honours, he died on the 25th of November, 1748. 

Dr. Watts is described as of remarkably small stattire ; scarcely exceeding ftre AmI; 
his countenance was amiable and benevolent; his eloquence rich and penaaatva; 
his natural temper was quick of resentment ; but by his established and haWmal 
practice, he was gentle, modest, and inoffensive. 

The works of Dr. Watts, in prose and verse, were collected and published uidar tlia 
superintendence of Dr. Doddridge, in 6 vols. 8vo. in 1754. They are proofii of hia flae 
genius, fervent piety, extensive learning, and benevolent heart; and they continua to 
retain a very large share of public favour. 

His poems are, for the most part, devotional. His nature and his education boCk 
prompted him to employ his talents in the service of the Creator. Poetry with him, 
therefore, was but the giving a more delightfiil and inviting dress to that which la natu- 
rally grand, dignified, and beautifril. " Yet," as he says, " it was not the busineaa of 
his life" — and if he seized those hours of leisure wherein his soul was in a more sprightij 
frame, to entertain his friends or himself with a divine or moral song— he hopes 
he shall find an easy pardon. These remarks occur in the preCsce to his Lyric Poena ; 
the subjects of which are varied, although chiefly of a sacred character. They do not 
perhaps possess merit sufficient to establish the name of the writer among the hlghnit 
order of British Poets ; — ^but they are the productions of a healthy mind, a soiuid 
Judgment, and a discriminating taste; and the versification is exceedingly easy and 
correct, except when he "attempts in rhyme the same variety of cadence, comma, 
and period, which blank verse glories in as its peculiar elegance and omameni." 

The " Divine Songs for Children" we are disposed to class among the rareat and 
most valuable works to which genfus has ever given existence. If the eartieat 
impressions are of the greatest importance, because the most effective and the most 
enduring, ^ow essential is it that the bias of the young mind should be towards virtue, 
honesty, industry, and humanity 1 There is no lesson in either which Dr. WatU has 
left untaught. Children lisp his verses long before they can read them— the moral 
fixes upoq the mind through the imagination, and is retained for life. The " Divine 
Songs" are neither too high nor— what is less easy of attainment— too low for the 
eomprehension of a child, and they.tempt pei\isal and thought by the graces of easy 
rhyme. They are simple without being weak ; and th^y reason without being argo- 
mentetive ; they are Jus{ of sufficient length to be committed to memory, without being 
long enough to become wearisome as a task. They lire indeed the most ))erfect ex- 
amples in our language of the achievement of that which a writer desires to achieve. 
We regard Dr. Watts, therefore, as one of the greatest benefactors of human kind ; 
and may search in vain through the thousand tomes of our poete for so many golden 
verses as we find in these " IMvine Songs for Children." 




See where he languish'd on the cross ; 

Beoeath my sins he groan 'd and died ; 
See wbete he sits to plead my cause 

By his almighty Father's side. 

If I behold his bleeding heart, 

There love in flood£ of sorrow reigns. 

He triumphs o'er the killing smart. 
And buys my pleasure, with bis paiusi 
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Or if I climb th' eternal hills, 

Where the dear Conqueror sits enthroned, 
Still in his heart compassion dwejls, 

Near the memoriah of his wound. 

How shall a pardon'd rebel show 
How much I love my dying God ? 

Lord, here I banish ev'ry foe, 

I hate the sins that cost thy blood. 

I hold no m9re commerce with hell, 
My dearest lusts shall all depart ; 

But let thine image ever dwell 
Stampt as a seal upon my heart. 



FALSE GREATNESS. 



Mylo, forbear to call him blest 
That only boasts a large estate. 
Should ail the treasures of the west 
Meet, and conspire to make him great. 
I know thy better thoughts, I know 
Thy reason can't descend so low. 
Let a broad stream with golden isands 

Through all his meadows roll. 
He's but a wretch, with all his lands. 

That wears a narrow soul. 

He swells amidst his wealthy store, 
And proudly poizing where he weighs, 
In his own scale he fondly lays 

Huge heaps of shining ore. 
He spreads the balance wide to hold 

His manors and his farms, 
And cheats the beam with loads: of gold 

He hugs betweert hb arms. 
• So might the plough-boy climlf a tree, 

When Croesus mounts his throne, 
* And both stand up, and smile to see 

How long their shadow s grown. 
Alas ! how vain their fancies be 

To think that shape their own ! 



*t 
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Thus mingled still witii wealth and state, 
Crcesus himself can never know, 
His true dimensions and his weight 
Are far inferior to their show. 
Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul : 
The mind *s the standard of the man. 
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FtW HAl'PY MATCHES. 



Say, mighty Love, and teach my song, 
To whom thy sweetest joys belong. 

And who the happy pairs. 
Whose yielding hearts and joining hands, 
Find blessings twisted with their bands. 

To soften all their cares. 

Not the wild herd of nymphs and swains ' 
That thoughtless fly into thy chains. 

As custom leads the way : 
If there be bliss without design. 
Ivies and oaks may .grow and twine, 

And be as blest as they. 

Nor sordid souls of earthly mould, • 
Who drawn by kindred charms of gold. 

To dull embraces move ; 
So two rich mountains of Peru 
May rush to wealthy marriage too. 

And make a world of love. 

Not the mad tribe that hell inspires 
With wanton flames ; those raging fires 

The purer bliss destroy : 
On iEtna's top let furies wed. 
And sheets of lightning dress the bed, 

•T' improve the burning joy.- 

• 

Nor the dull pairs whose marble forms 
None of the melting passion warms, 

Can mingle hearts and hands : : 
Logs of green wood that quendh the coals, 
Are marry *d just like stoic souls, ' 

With osiers for their bands. ' 



• . 
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Not minds of melancholy strain, 
Still silent, or that still complain, 

Can the dear bondage bless : 
As well may heavenly concerts spring 
From two old lutes with ne*er a string, 

Or none besides the bass. 

Nor can the soft enchantments hold 
Two jarring souls of angry mould, 

The rugged and the keen : 
Samson's young foxes might as well 
In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwell, 

With firebrands tied between. 

Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a savage mind ; 

For love abhors the sight : 
Loose the fierce tiger from the deer. 
For native rage and native fear 

Rise and forbid delight. 

Two kindred souls alone must meet, 
'Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet. 

And feeds their mutual loves : 
Bright Venus on her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentlest birds alone. 

And Cupids yoke the doves. 



EARTH AND HEAVKN. 



Hast thou not seen, impatient boy, 

Hast thou not read the solemn truth, 
That gray experience writes for giddy youth 

On every mortal joy ? 
Pleasure must be dash'd with pain : 

And yet, with heedless haste, 

The Uiirsty boy repeats the taste. 
Nor hearkens to despair, but tries the bowl again. 
The rills of pleasure never run sincere : 

Earth has no unpolluted spring, 
From the curs*d«8oil some dangerous taint they bear ; 
1^0 roses grow on thorns, and honey wears a sting. 
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In vain we seek a heaven below the sky ; 

The world has false but flattering clianns : 
Its distant joys show big in our esteem, 
But lessen still as they draw near the eye ; 

In our embrace the visions die : 

And when we grasp the airy forms, 
We lose the pleasing dream. 

Elarth, with her scenes of gay delight, 

Is but a landscape rudely drawn, 
With glaring colours, and false light ; 
Distance commends it to the sight, 

For fools to gaze upon ; 
But bring the nauseous daubing nigh, 
Coarse and confus'd the hideous ^gures lie. 
Dissolve the pleasure, and offend the eye. 

Look up, my soul, pant towVd th' eternal hills ; 

Those heavens are fairer than they seem ; 
There pleasures all sincere glide on in crystal rills. 

There not a dreg of guilt defiles. 
Nor grief disturbs the stream. 

That Canaan knows no noxious thing. 

No cursed soil, no tainted spring. 
Nor roses grow on thorns, nor honey wears a sting. 



TRUE RICHES. 



I AM not concerned to know 
What to-morrow fate will do ; 
*Tis enough that I can say, 
Tve possessed myself to-day : 
Then if haply midnight death 
Seize my flesh, and^stop my breath, 
Yet to-morrow I shall be 
Heir to the best part of me. 

Glittering stones, and golden things. 
Wealth and honours that have wings. 
Ever fluttering to be gone, 
I could never call my own : 
Riches that the world bestows. 
She can take, and I can lose ; 

E 
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But the treasures that are mine 
Lie afar beyond her line. 
When I view my spacious soul, 
And survey myself a whole, 
And enjoy myself alone, 
Tm a kingdom of my own. 

IVe a mighty part within 
That the world hath never seen, 
Rich as Eden's happy ground. 
And with choicer plenty crown'd. 
Here on all the shining boughs, 
Knowledge fair and useful grows ; 
On the same young flowery tree 
All the seasons you may see ; 
Notions in the bloom of light, 
Just disclosing to the sight ; 
Here are thoughts of larger growth, 
Ripening into solid truth ; 
Fruits refin'd, of noble taste ; 
Seraphs feed on such repast. 
Here, in a green and shady grove. 
Streams of pleasure mix with love : 
There beneath the smiling skies 
Hills of contemplation rbe ; 
Now upon some shining top 
Angels light, and call me up ; 
I rejoice to raise my feet. 
Both rejoice when there we meet 

There are endless beauties more 
Ekrth hath no resemblance for ; 
Nothing like them round the pole. 
Nothing can describe the soul : 
'Tis a region half unknown, 
That has treasures of its own. 
More remote from public view 
Than the bowels of Peru ; 
Broader 'tis, and brighter far, 
Than the golden Indies are ; 
Ships that trace the watery stage 
Cannot coast it in an age ; 
Harts, olr horses, strong and fleet, 
Had they wings to help their feet. 
Could not run it half way o'er 
In ten thousand days and more. 
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Yet the silly wandering mind, 
Loth to be too much confin'd, 
Roves and takes her daily tours, 
Coasting round her narrow shores, 
Narrow shores of flesh and sense. 
Picking shells and pebbles thence : 
Or she sits at fancy's door. 
Calling shapes and shadows to her. 
Foreign visits still receiving. 
And t' herself a stranger living. 
Never, never would she buy 
Indian dust, or Tynan dye. 
Never trade abroad for more, 
If she saw her native store ; 
If her inward worth were known, 
She might ever live alone. 



LOOKING UPWARD. 



The heavens invite mine eye. 
The stars salute me round ; 
Father, I blush, I mourn to lie 
Thus grovelling on the ground. 

My warmer spirits move, 
And make attempts to fly ; 
I wish aloud for wings of love 
To raise me swift and high. 

Beyond those crystal vaults, 
And all their sparkling balls ; 
They're but the porches to thy courts, 
And paintings on thy walls. 

Vain worldy farewell to you ; 
Heaven is my native air : 
I bid my friends a short adieu, 
Impatient to be there. 

I feel my powers released 
From their old fleshy clod ;* 
Fair guardian, bear me up in haste, 
And set me near my God. 






28 JOHN PHILIPS. 

John Philips, the ton of Dr. Stephen Philipn, Archdeacon of Salop^ 
Bampton, Oxfordshire, in 1676. He was educated at Winchester aehool, ftiMi 
he removed to Christ Church College, Oxford, where he obtained a TOiy high 
ter, and where he employed his time in studying the older poeta,— 4inetiiic kb ] 
especial attention to the Paradise Lost. 

His intention was to adopt the profession of phytic ; and he had derotod 
his care to botany, and other branches of natural history; Irat this panmit 1m 
doned, when, in 1703, he published the Splendid ShOIing. It gSTS him ■! 
the reputation which science so much more tardily achieves, and introdnesd kiBi to 
Bolingbroke, at whose request, and in whose house, he wrote the poemi 
ing the battle of Blenheim. It was published in 1705, and obtainad 
popularity, although Addison had already enlightened the town by 
same subject. The great theme, however, inspired neither of tlit two 
Blenheim is a dull, heavy, and spiritless composition ; and the reader Is at ttmai ; 
suaded that the author was indulging his taste for the burlesqne ratlier 
heroic. Indeed the writer appears to be aware of his unfitness finr the task, md 
of himself as having— 

" presum'd 

To ting Britanniek tropin. Inexpert 
or war, with mean attempt" 

A subject more within the scope of his genius was soon afterwards presented to 

In 1706 he published the poem upon Cider, written on the model of the 

poem of which Dr. Johnson, usually so chary of praise, has said, ** it need 

the presence of the original." A wide popularity followed the appearance of ttle 

work ; but the writer did not long live to ei^oy it. He died of consomptiflii, at B«i^ 

ford, in 1708, and was buried in the cathedral of that dty ; a monument was enelii 

to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

He was a man modest, blameless, and pious ; who bore narrowness of fivtone vllk* 
out discontent, and a tedious and pain Ail illness without impatience; 
who knew him, but not ambitious to be known. He died honoured and 
the dill zenith of his fame. Such is the character drawn of him by hia ftiend Dr. 
Sewell. A poet, Edmund Smith, has preserved one equally fiivourable. 

" Though leam'd, not vain, and humble thoufh adinif*d. 
• «••••• 

To all •Inecre ; thouf h earnest to c omm end. 
Could praiae a rival, or condemn a Mend 1 ** 

We have named the three poems on which depend the fame of John Flilllpa. Ho 
wrote but one other, — Cerealia, — an encomium upon the inflnenee of " nappy alo." 
It is weak, and there is no certainty that it emanated f^om his pen. Tlie Splsndid 
Shilling, the earliest of oiir parodies, is still considered as one of the 
specimens of the burlesque. On its first appearance it startled the world aa 
thing new. Its humour is quiet and droll ; the treatment of so rude a subject in the 
lofty Miltonic style and measure, was a bold >Utempt ; but as the writer was then 
totally unknown, the risk of failure whloh he incurred was very slight. We oannot 
find to it the talent that cithers have found ; while his poem of Cider, which has been 
generally regarded as of far less merit, to us appears a production of the highest and 
rarest order. It is at once " a book of entertainment and of science." It communl- 
cates a vast, quantity of knowledge in a form the most agreeable and impiessive; 
there is, ind^M, no point or circumstance connected with the subject upon which the 
author has not offered some comment, and given some explanation ; passing tnm 
essays on the nature and culture of the soil, to rural sports, when labour is over,— fh>m 
the seasons, their changes and effects, to the industry of the husbandman and the 
skill of the mechanic,— from the growth of the tree to the treatment of the varied 
Aruit it bears,— and always with a grace, easy, unforced, and natural. The poem is, 
like the subject of it, essentially English — the style is nervous, clear and comprehen- 
sive ; the writer, if rarely enthusiastic, is always satisfactory ; and the reader derlvea 
exceeding pleasure as well as ample information from its perusal. 




How from a scraggy rock wliose proiniiiciice 
Hair overshailes the ocean hardy men. 
Fearless of rending winds and dashing waves, 
Cut samphire, to excne the squeamish gust 
Of pamper'd luxury. Then let thy ground 
Not lie unlabour'd ; if tlie richest st^m 
Refuse to thrive, yet who would doubt to plant 
Somewhat that may to human use redound. 
And penury the worst of ilia remove ? 

* ■ « « * 

The farmer's toil is done ; his cades mature 
Now call for vent ; his lands exhaust permit 
T' indulge awhile. Now solemn rites he jiays 
To Bacchus, author of heart-cheering mirth. 
His honest friends at thirsty hour of dusk 
Come uninvited ; he with bounteous hand 
Imparts his smoking vintage, sweet reward 
Of hia own industry ; the well-fraught bowl. 
Circles incessant, whilst the humble cell 
With quav'ring laugh and rural jests resounds. 
Ease and content, and undissembled love, 
Shine in each face ; the thoughts of labour past 
Increase their joy: as, from retentive cage. 
When sullen Philomel escapes, her notes 
She varies, and of past imprisonment 
Sweetly complains ; her liberty retriev'd 
Cheers her sad soal, improves her pleasing song : 
Gladsome they quaiF, yet not exceed the bounds 
Of healthy temp'rance, nor encroach on night. 
Season of rest, but well bedew'd repair 
Each to his home with unsupplanted feet. 
Ere heav'n "s emblazon 'd by the rosy dawn. 
Domestic cares awake them; brisk they rise. 
Refresh 'd, and lively with the joys that flow 
From amicable talk and mod' rate cups 
Sweetly iiitercbang'd. 

Sturdy swains 
In clean array for rustic dance prepare, 
Mixt with the buxom damsels ; hand in hand 
They frisk and bound, and various mazes weave, 
Shaking their brawny limbs, with uncouth mien 
Transported, anil sometimes an obliqui^ leer 
Dart on their luvcs, sometimes an' hasty kiss 



Steal from unwarj- lassos ; they with scorn 
And iieck ivclin'd resent the ravish'il bliss: 
Mean-while bliiid Britii>li bards with volant touch 
TravenK lotiuBcious strings, whose eokmn notes 
Provoke to homilMS revels. 



Happv the man who, void of cares and strife. 
In silken or in leathern puree retainH 
A Splendid Shilling I he nor heare with pain 
New oysters cry'd, nor sighs for cheerful alej 
But with his friends, when nightly mints arise. 
To Juniper's Magpie, or Towu-Hall, repairs, 
Where, miudful of the nymph whose wanton eye 
Transtis'd his soul and kindled amorous dames, 
C'toe or Phillis, he each circling ghus 
Wisheth her health, and joy and e<iual love ; 
Mean-while be smokes and laughs, at merry talc 
Or pun ambiguous, or connndruni quaint : 
liut I, whom griping penury surrounds 
And hunger, sure attendant upon want. 
With scanty offals and small acid tiff 
(Wretched repast I) my meagre corpse sustain : 
Then solitary walk, or doze at lionie 
In garret vile, and with a wanning puff 
Regale chill'd fingers; or from tube as black 
As winter chimney, or well-polish 'd jet 
Eihole mundungus, ill perfuming scent ! 
Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size. 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (vers'd in pedigree 
Sprung from Cadwallador and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he 
O'er numy a craggy hill and barren cliff 
Upon a cargo of fam'd Cestrian cheese 
High orer-shadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares, or at th' Arvonian mart 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
Vclep'd Brechinia, or where Vaga's stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 
Whciice How riectareouB wines that well may vie 
With Majwic, Setin, or renown 'd Falem. 
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t Thus while my joyless minutes tedious flow, 

j With looks demure, and silent pace, a Dun, 

! Horrible monster I hated by gods and men, 

I ' To my aerial citadel ascends ; 

With vocal heel thrice thund'ring at nay gate 
With hideous accent thrice he calls. I know 
The voice ill-boding, and the solemn sound. 
What should I do, or whither turn ? Amaz'd, 
Confounded, to the dark recess I fly 
Of woodhole : straight my bristling hairs erect 
Thro' sudden fear ; a chilly sweat bedews 
My shuddering limbs, and (wonderfiil to tell !) 
My tongue forgets her faculty of speech ; 
So horrible he seems I His faded brow, 
Intrench'd with many a frown, and conic beard, 
And spreading band, admird by modern saints. 
Disastrous acts forebode : in his right hand 
Long scrolb of paper solemnly he waves, 
\ With characters and figures dire inscribed, 

i Grievous to mortal eyes ; (ye Gods I avert 

\. Such plagues from righteous men I) Behind him stalks 

\ . Another monster, not unlike himself. 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar call'd 
I A Catchpole, whose polluted hands the gods 

With force incredible and magic charms 
First have endu'd : if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated shoulder lay 
I Of debtor, straight his body, to the touch 

\ ; Obsequious, (as whilom knights were wont) 

]f To some enchanted castle is convey *d. 

Where gates impregnable and coercive chains 
In durance strict detain him, till, in form 
Of money, Pallas sets the captive free. 
^ Beware, ye Debtors I when ye walk beware^ 

j Be circumspect ; oft* with insidious ken 

f, This caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and ofl' 

S Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy cave. 

Prompt to enchant some inadvertent wretch 
With his unhallowed touch. So, (poets sing,) 
Grimalkin, to domestic vermin sworn 
j An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 

^ Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 

' Protending her fell claws, to thoughUess mice 

Sure ruin ; so her disembowelFd web 
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Arachne, in a hall or kitchen, spreads 
Obvious to vagrant flies : she secret stands 
Within her woven cell ; the humming prey, 
Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable, nor will aught avail 
Their arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely hue : 
The wasp insidious and the buzzing drone, 
And butterfly, proud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares, 
Useless resistance make : with eager strides 
She tow'ring flies to her expected spoils. 
Then with envenom'd jaws the vital blood 
Drinks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcases triumphant drags. 

So pass my days : but when nocturnal shades 
This world envelop, and th' inclement air 
Persuades men to repel benumbing frosts 
With pleasant wines and crackling blaze of wood, 
Me, lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweight candle, nor the joyous talk 
Of loving friend, delights : distress'd, forlorn. 
Amidst the horrors of the tedious night, 
Darkling I sigh, and feed with dismal thoughts 
My anxious mind ; or sometimes mournful verse 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades, 
Or desp*rate lady near a purling stream. 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. 
Mean-while I labour with eternal drought, 
And restless wish, and rave ; my parched throat 
Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repose ; 
But if a slumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy 's still awake, 
Tnoughtfol of drink, and eager, m a dream. . 
Tipples imaginaiy pots of ale, -' ^ 

In vain : awake I find the settled, thirst . * * ' 
Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom' curse. * 
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S'l' THOMAS PAKNELL. 

TnoMAs Paknkll was bom in Dublin in the year 1079,— hit fkniDjr, wtakk tad 
been ei Ubiithed for ■everal centuries at Congleton, in Cheahire, haring aetdad fai 
Ireland at tbe Restoration. At the age of thirteen he entered Trinity Colkfe. la 
1700, although under the canonical age, he was ordained a deacon by a 
f^om the Bishop of Deny; and in 1705 he obuined the Azchdeaooniy of 
Subsequently he obtained a Prebend's stall, and the liring of Finglaa in Uie dlocfn 
of Dublin. The brilliant society of which London at that time boasted— Swift, Flopt, 
Addison, Steele, Congrevc, Arbuthnot, and Oay — had, however, greater attnctloaa 
for the clergyman than the duties of his charge— and his time waa chiefly ayant in 
London either in the companionship of iu leading wiu, or waiting upon eoort 
promises and enjoying the bitter relish of court flattery : one or other of theio 
temputions induced him to " change his part}'" and desert the Whiga fin- the Toflta» 
who towards the latter part of Queen Anne's reign for a time succeeded In q|e ttim 
from power their political opponents. Disappointed In his ezpectationa,— or, aceoid- 
ing to the more generous construction of Dr. Johnson, stricken with grief te tto 
death of his wife, to whom he was deeply attached, and perhaps excited by the py 
and brilliant associates with whom he mixed,— for he became one of the moat pnm^ 
nent of the Scribblcrus dub—" he fell into intemperance of wine*— seeking ftem it, 
" if not relief, at least insensibility"— and, as matter of course, gare way to fits of 
despondency, and perhaps shortened his life, by a liabit which is always a diaeeae. He 
died at Chester, on his way to Ireland, in July 1717— having scarcely attained the meri- 
dian of life and reputation ; but having borne the character of an amiaUe and learned 
man, a social companion, a writer of pleasant prose, and a sweet and vigorous poeL 

Of his poems there are several which retain their popularity— the Hermit and the 
Fairy Tale arc to be found in every collection of the beauties of En^iah verse. Hie 
other principal productions are the Rise of Woman, the Book-Worm, and the Gift of 
Poetry— his longest production, indeed his only one of any considerable length. Tlwy 
are not uf sufficient merit to place his name among those of the hi^wst in the Hst ct 
British Poets- but they are gracefiilly, and at times eloquently written, maniCntinga 
rare fertility of thought, if not a richness of invention. " He is sprightly without eflbrt, 
and always delights though he never ravishes." Such is the praise of Dr. Johnson ; 
that of Dr. Goldsmith is warmer: — "his language is the language of life, conveying 
the warmest thoughts in the simplest expression"-" a studious and correct ob ae i fe i 
of antiquity, he set himself to consider nature with the lights it lent liim ; and he 
found that the more aid he borrowed from the one. the more delightftdly he leeemhM 
the other." 

We may add also, that a moral is conveyed by every production of his pen. That 
in the Fairy Tale and that in the Hermit are sufficiently known. The interest of tlie 
story in each of these two admirable compositions is also exceedingly great — it would 
be difflcult to produce examples of more interesting, exciting, and highly wrought 
tales told in such pleasant and harmonious verse. There are also several of Far- 
nell's minor compositions which possess considerable merit — whether the light and 
graceful or the solemn and contemplative. 

To Dr. Goldsmith the world is mainly indebted for the scanty materials which 
constitute the history of his life — " some dates and some fiew facta, scarcely mon 
Interesting thiii\ those tliat make the ornaments of a country tomb-stone.** 

" He wanted that* evenness of disposition which bears disappointment with phlegm, 
and Joy with indifference. He was ever very much elated or depreued; and hta 
whole life was spent in ag^ny or rapture "—yet he resolved that his spleen should not 
annoy his friends, and " when the fit was on him," it was his custom to retire fhmi 
their society and sojourn among the gloomier parts of Ireland, where " he made out a 
gloomy kind of satisfaction In giving hideous descriptions of the solitude to which he 
reflred," His neighbours, some of whom •" thought thcm^lVcs wits," took idnbrage 
at his " reproafhM" characters of the bdgs and mountains that surrounded his Irish 
home; and he was therefore " without honour in hisoii^n country." Consequently, 
he more eagt^Iy sought the agreeable but fatal relaxation in which he w^ permitted 
to indulge in England ; and thus lived a life of alternate excitement and despondency 
— both ending in woe. 
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So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm Nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And skies beneath with answering colours glow : 
But if a stone the gentle sea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every side. 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books, or swains, report it right, 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o*er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim-staff he bore, 
And fix'd the scallop in his hat before ; 
Then with the sun a rising journey went. 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass ; 
But when the southern sun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came posting o'er a crossing way ; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 
And soft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
Then near approaching, " Father, hail I " he cried ; 
"And hail, my son I " the reverend sire replied ; 
. Words follow'd words, from question answer flow'd, 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part. 
While in their age they differ, join in heart 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound. 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day ^ 
Came onward, mantled o'er with sober grey ; 
Nature in sileni^e bid the world repose ; 
When near the road a stately palace ^ofte : 
There by the moon through ranks of trees they pass, 
\yhose verdure crowt'd their sloping sides of grass. 
It chanc'd the noble master of the dome 
. Still ipade his house the wandering stranger's home : 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, • 

Proy'd the vain flourish of expensive ease* 
The pair arrive : the livery'd servants wait ; 
Their ford receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with costly piles of food, 
•• And all is* more than hospitably good. 
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Then, led to rest, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep sunk in sletp, and eilk, and heaps of down. 

At length 'tis moni, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play : 
Fresh o'er the gay parterres the breezes areep, 
And shake the neighbouring wood to banish sleep. 
Up rise the guests, obedient to the call; 
An early banquet deck'd the splendid hall ; 
Rich luscious wine a golden goblet grac'd. 
Which the kind master forc'i} the guests to taste. 
Then pleaa'd and thankful, from the porch they go; 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe: 
His cup was vanish'd ; for in secret guise 
The younger guest purloin'd the glittering prixe. 

As one who spies a serpent in liis way. 
Glistening and basking in the suutmer ray, 
Disorder'd stops to shun the danger near. 
Then walks with taintness on, and looks with fear; 
So seem'd the sire, when far upon the road, 
The shining s|)oil his wily partner show'd. 
He stopp'd with silence, walk'd with trembling heart, 
And much he wish'd, but durst not ask to part : 
Murmuring he lilts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds. 
The changing skies hang out their* sable clouds ; 
A sound in air presag'd approaching rain. 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Wam'd by the signs, the wandering pair retreat. 
To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 
'Twas built with turrets on a rising ground. 
And strong, and large, and unimprov'd around; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and severe. 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a Oesert there. 

As near the miser's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning mis'd with sbotvers began. 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunders ran. 
Here long they knook, but knock br call in vjtin, 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length some pity warm'd the nsaster'a breast. 
^'Twaa then Ms threshold first receiv'd a guest) ; 
V creekiiig ti#ns the door with jealous care, 
d half he welcomes in the shivering pair : 
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One frugal i'agot lights the naked walU, 
And nature's fervour through their limbs recalls : 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) serv'd them both to dine; 
And when the tempest first appear'd to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With still remark the pondering hermit view'd, 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude ; , 

*< And why should such,*' within himself he cried, 
'' Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside ? " 
But what new marks of wonder soon take place. 
In every settling feature of his face, 
When from his vest the young companion bore 
That cup, the generous landlord own'd before. 
And paid profusely with the precious bowJ 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul ! 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 
The sun emerging opes an azure sky ; . 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 
And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them frgm the poor retreat. 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrinl's bosom wrought 
With all the travel of uncertain thought ; .• 
His partner's acts without their cause appear, 
'Tw£s there a vice, and seem'd a madness here : 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, ^^ 

Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky. 
Again the wanderers want a place to liie ; 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh, 
The soil improv'd around, the mansion neat. 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
. It seem'd to speak its master's turn of mind, 
Content, and not to praise, but virtue kind. 

"Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, ^ 

Then bl^ss the mansion, and ^he ftiifster greet i 
Their greeting fair, bestow'd with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies : 

'< Without a vain, without a grudging heart. 
To him who gives 'Us alM yield e part ; 
From Mm ybq come, for him' accep^it here, 
A frank and sober, more than cdlHly cheer.'* 
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H« spoke, and bid the welcome tabic spread. 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed, 
When tlie grave household round hia hall repair, 
Wam'd by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length the world, renew'd by calm repose. 
Was strong for toll, tbe dappled mora aro«e ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant slept. 
And writb'd hie neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O strange return ! grew black, and gasp'd, and died. 
Horror of horrors I what ! his only son ? 
How look'd our hermit when the fact was done ! 
Not hell, though hell's black jaw8 in sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Cunfufi'd and struck with silence at the deed, 
He fiies, but trembling, fails to fly with sprrd. 
His steps the youth pursues; the country lay 
Ferple\'d with roads, a servant show'd the way : 
A river cro«s'd the path ; the passage o'er 
Was niee to find ; the servant trod before ; 
Lung arms of oaks an open bridge supplieti. 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 
The youth, vbu s^em'd to watch a time to sin, 
Approaeh'd the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifb his head, 
Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 

Wild sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
" Detested wretch!" — But scarce his speech began, 
When the strange partner seem'd no longer man : 
His youthful faee grew more serenely- sweet ; 
Hb rube tum'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant joints invest his hair; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled iTir; * 
And wings, whose colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal burst upon his sight. 
And moves in all the majesty of lig-ht. 

Ttiough loud at first the pilgrim's passiun grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise in necret chains his words suspends, 
Add in a calm his settling temper ends. 
But silence here the b^uteous angel broke 
(The voice of music ravish'd as he spoke.) 
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" Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown, 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
These charms, success in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down, to calm thy mind ; 

L ^ For this, commissioned, I forsook the sky ; — 

Nay, cease to kneel — ^thy fellow-servant I. 
" Then know the truth of government divine, 

jl^ And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

i. " The Maker justly claims that world he made, 

In this the right of Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work his ends : 
*Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 
The power exerts his attributes on high. 
Your actions uses, nor controls your will. 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

" What strange events can strike with more surprise. 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes ? 
Yet, taught by these, confess th' Almighty just. 
And where you can*t unriddle, learn to trust ! 

" The great vain man, who far'd on costly food. 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine. 
And forc'd his guests to morning draughts of wine. 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost 

^^ The mean, suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wandering poor ; 
With him I leflb the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 

I Conscious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 

And feeb compassion touch his grateful soul. • 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 

j ^ • And loose from dross the silver runs below. 

I . • << Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 

But now the child half-wean'd his heart from God ; 
(Child of his ag^e) for him iie livM in pain. 
And measurd back his steps to*earth again. 
To what excesses had his dotage run ? 
But God, to save the father, took the son. 
To all but thee, in fits he seem'd to "go, 
(And»*twas my ministry to deal the blow,) 
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The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust. 
Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

'* But now had all his fortune felt a wrack, 
Had that false servant sped in safety back ; 
This night his treasur'd heaps he meant to steal. 
And what a fund of charity would fail I 
Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o*er, 
Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more/* 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew ; 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
Thus look*d Elisha when, to mount on high, 
His master took the chariot of the sky ; 
The fiery pomp ascending left to view ; 
The prophet gaz*d, and wished to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 
" Lord I as in heaven, on earth thy will be done :** 
Then gladly turning sought his ancient place. 
And pass'd a life of piety and peace. 
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When thy beauty appears 

In its graces and airs, 

All bright as an angel new dropt from the sky. 

At distance I gaze, and am aw*d by my fears. 

So strangely you dazzle my eye ! 

But when without art 

Your kind thoughts you impart, 

When your love run? in blushes through every vein ; 

When it darts from your eyes^ when it pan^ in your heart. 

Then I know you 're a woman again. 

•• 

^ There's a passion and pride 

^ In our sex (she. replied) 
And thus (might I gratify both) I would do : 
Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 

*^ But still be a woman to you.'*. 
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EowA AD YouMQ, son of Edward Young, a fellow of Winchetter OoHece oiii 
of Upham, waa born at Upham, near Winchetter, In June, IfiSl. H« iwt iid Mi 
early education on the foundation of Winchetter College, and waa aflanmdt tamf 
ferred to New College, Oxford. In thit univertity he obtained a Lsv F^SkmAif, ta£ 
lubtequently, in 1719, took the degree of Doctor of CiTO Laws;- 
at thii time, and was diitinguiahed for hit Latin orationa, but had not 
eminently remarkable for the rigid morality which afterwardi diancferlaad Ua ' 
ingt. Political connexiont, at wat utual in thoae dayt of party, 
telvet around him. He praited Additon, and wat abuted tqr Swift, wha i 
of being a court peniioner. The truth of thit charge it more than doobCftd* 
Young, thortly before the time to which it refert, had entered the Bnl cf 
fiunily at tutor to Lord Burleigh. After a year or two, howarer, it la eartafai that ha 
retigned thit occupation, at the pretting lolicitationt oithe notoriona Doke i 
in favour of a dependance much lett honourable. He now, tar womtyman, Uvad \ 
town, and wat underttood to have had no tmaU thare In tome of the 
have attociated the name of hit noble patron with the " aoom and wondarcf Ua dqri.* 

The majority of hit tragediet were written and produced during tUi 
in the great tucccit of the Revenge hit reputation rote coniiderBhIy. 
notoriety now threatened to remove him for ever from the grave and 
tuitt in which hit life had begun. He adventured tor a aaat In tito Booaa tf 
Comment, but, though tuppoarted by all the influence ot the profligatv 
failed. He returned, in contequence, to hit poetry, and vented it 
enough In the thape of tatire. Hit *< Univertal Pataton," keenly and powetfypif 
written, wat toon after given to the world ; and waa immediately i 
all the attention and retpect which were contidered due to the holder of ao i 
pen. Young initantly, though now in hit fiftieth year, entered into orden, 
pointed chaplain to the king, and received a tmall living from bit ooDefe. 
hit new profestion hit habitt underwent a change to extreme at to defiBst the [ 
he had in view ; for, though from thit to the clote of hit life he would aeem to haia 
had the constant expectation of a bishopric, the distributort of tuch prtUnamkt 
advantage of hit profetied love of retirement, and hit frrvent attertiooa of the ' 
of ambitious desire, to bestow their mitres elsewhere. Yonng't diaappointeot lia 
this respect wat embittered by domestic calamities. In 1731 he had «iwttii a joa^ 
widow. Lady Elizabeth Lee, the daughter of the Earl of Lichfleld ; and ttia laaoa tf 
the marriage wat a ton, whose after folliet " catt a i^oom over the evcBliif of hfa 
father't days.** Nor wat thit Young't only caute of sorrow. Hit wiflt, andtwvaf ttw 
children of hit firit marriage, to whom he wat ttrongly attached, wen at 
removed fh>m him by death. 

" IiuatUtr archer ! fould not one miRlee ! 
Thy shAft flew thrice, wid thrice ny peaae was tUhi 1 " 

The victim of many sorrows and ditappointmentt. Dr. Youngs after publkhlBf 
in a teries of books his famous Night Thoughtt, died in April 1765, having Uv^ad to 
hit eighty-fourth year upon the small living granted him by his College. 

Dr. Young waa a man of great goneial powert of mind. He had aa almlrahla 
command of language, and may ttand In the flrtt rank of ^oomy tattriata. In alao 
admitting that in hit Night Thoughtt are to be fbund nimieroua pattaget of lolly and 
tuttaiaed reflection, ft should be added that that work, neither In plan nor la esa- 

* cution, detervet'the reputation it hal acquired. It wit no{ worthy of Young, after 
the life he had lived, to sit down ne&r its clote in a fit of retentfiil mdanelioly, and 
ttrive to terrify the worl4 with the bugbeart of rcligiout horror. Thit it f nr^ not 
what a true poet would have done, whose duty and whote pride it it to make poetry 
thed light aiAl life upon man, not darknett and death, and who hever tett himadf ^ 
rigid tatk, or thuts himself up in a world of personal aod'mortiid feeling, but goea 
round worlds univertal, actual, infinite, and unscpn, in vitiont of hope and bea ut y. 
The real portion of Dr. Young't powert found vent, aa we have intimated, in tka 
aatiricai/orm, and the general ttyle'of hit epittle* It remarkably terae and epigram- 
matic. Hit tragedy of the Re vcnge hat kept pottettion of ih vtage ; but tta chkrader 

. of 2Unga hat been Juttly thought a vulgar caricature of lago. 
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Frocr A BTi NATION IB the thief of time ; 
Year after j^ear it steals, till all are fltd, 
And to the mtrcies of a moment haves 
The vast conce^ma of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequeot, woilld not this be strange f 
That 'tis so frequent, thia is stranger still. 

Of.man's mipiculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm. " .That all men are about to live," 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
AU pay themselves the compliment to think, 
Tliey OD^ day shall not drivel : .and their pride 
On thu reversioD l^es up ready praise ; 
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At least, their own their future selves applaud ; 

How excellent that life they ne'er will lead I 

Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 

That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone ; 

*Tis not in folly, not. to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom, to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man. 

And that through every stage ; when young, indeed, 

In full content we, sonietimes, nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves ; and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 

And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Sopn close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 

4c * 4c ♦ « 

Retire; — the world shut out; — thy thoughts call home; — 
Imagination's airy wing repress ; — 
Lock up thy senses ; — -let no passion stir ; — 
Wake all to reason ; — let her reign alone ; 
Then, in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 
Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire, 
As I have done ; and shall inquire no more. 
In Nature's channel, thus the questions run : — * 

'* What am I ? and' from whence? — I nothing know 
But that I am ; and, since I an^ conclude 
Something eternal : had there e'er been nought, * 

Nought still had been ; eternal there must be. — 
Biit what eternal? — Why ;iot human race? 
And Adam's ancestors without an end ? — 
. That's hard to be conceiv'd, since every Unk 
Of that long-chain'd succession is so frail. 
Can every part depend, and not the wiiole ? 
Yet grant it true ; new difficulties rise ; . 
I'm still quite out at sea ; nor see the shore. 
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Whence Earth, and these bright orbs?— Etenial too? 

Grant matter was eternal ; still the^e orbs 

Would want some other father ; — mueh design 

Is seen in all their motions, all their makes ; 

Design implies iDtelligence, and art ; 

That can't be from theniselves — or man : that art 

Man scarce can comprehend, could man beatowP 

And notliirig greater yet allow'd than man. — 

Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 

Shot through vast masses of enormoua weight ? 

Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 

Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 

Has matter innate motion P then each atom, 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust : 

Has matter none? Then whence these glorious forms 

And boundless flights, from shapeless, and repoa'd ? 

Han matter more than motion P has it thought. 

Judgment, and genius P is it deeply learn 'd 

In mathematics P Has it fram'd such laws, 

Which but to guess, a Newton made immortal ? — 

If so, how each sage atom laughs at me, 

Who think a clod iiiferiur to a m&ii I 

If art, to form ; and counsel, to conduct; 

And that with greater far than human still, 

itesides not in each block; — a Godhead reigns. 

Our dying friends come o'er us like a cloud, 
To damp our brainless ardours ; and abate 
That glare of life which often blinds the wise. 
Our dying friends are pioneers, to smooth 
Our [u^ed pass to death ; to break those bars 
Of terror aud abhorrence Nature throws 
'Cross our obstructed way ; and, thus to make 
Welcome, as safe, our port from ever)- storm. 
_ Each friend by fate snatch 'd from us, is a plume 
' Pluck'd from the wing of human vanity. 
Which makes us stoop from our aerial heights. 
Ami, dampt with omen ofoul- own decease. 
On drooping pinions of ambition lower'd, 
JuHt skim earth's surface, ere we break it up. 
O'er putrid earth to scratch a little dust, 
' And save the world a-nuisance. Smitten friends 
Are angels sent ou errands full of luvi^ ; 
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For us they languish,' and for us th^y die : 

And shall they languish, shall they die, in vain ? 
; . Ungrateful, shall we grieve their hovering shades, 

; Which wait the revolution in our hearts ? 

Shall we disdain their silent, soft* address ; 

Their posthumous advice, aSid pious prayer ? 

Senseless, as herds that graze their hallow*d graves, 

Tread under foot their agonies and groans ; 

Frustrate their anguish, and destroy their deaths ? 

, * * * * ♦ 

t . ' . • 

J *^ Is virtue, then, and piety the same ?" 

! No; piety is more; 'tis virtue's source; 

• Mother of every worth, as that of joy. 
\ ' Men of the world this doctrine ill digest : 

They smile at piety ; yet boast aloud 
Good-will to men ; nor know they strive to part 
L What nature joins ; and thus confute themselves. 

! With piety begins all good on earth ; 

'Tis the first-born of rationality. 
I Conscienee, her first law broken, wounded lies ; 

; Enfeebled, lifeless, impotent to good ; 

A feign'd affection bounds her utmost power. 
Some we can't love, but for the Almighty's sake ; 
A foe to God was ne'er true friend to man ; 
Some sinister intent taints all he does ; 
And, in his kindest actions, he's unkind. 

On piety, humanity is built ; 
And on humanity, much happiness ; 
And yet still more on piety itself. 
A soul in commerce with her God is heaven ; 
^ Feels not the tumults and the shocks of life ; 

/ The whirls of passions, and ^e strokes of heart 

A Deity belie v'd, is joy ^egun; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd; 
• A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 

Each branch of piety delight inspires ; 
' • Faith builds a bridge from ^is world to the next, ' 
O'er death's dark gulf, jblM all its horror hides ; 
. Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy> 
} That joy exalts, and makes' it sweeter still ; 

^ * ' 'Prayer ardent opens heaveA, lets down a stream 

Of glory on the consecrated hour 
O^ man, in audience with the Deity. 
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Who worships the great God, that instant joins 
The first in heaven, and sets his foot on hell. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^r 

Thus, darkness aiding intellectual light. 
And sacred silence whispering truths divine, 
And truths divine converting pain to peace, 
My song the midnight raven has outwing*d, 
And shot, ambitious of unbounded scenes, 
Beyond the flaming limits of the world. 
Her gloomy flight But what avails the flight 
Of fancy, when our hearts remain below ? 
Virtue abounds in flatteries and foes ; 
'Tis pride to praise her ; penance to perform. 
To more than words, to more than worth of tongue, 
LfOrenzo I rise, at this auspicious hour ; 
An hour, when Heaven's most intimate with man ; 
Wheii, like a falling star, the ray divine 
Glides swift into the bosom of the just ; 
And just are all, determined to reclaim ; 
Which sets that title high within thy reach. 
Awake, then : thy Philander calls : awake I 
Thou, who shalt wake, when the creation sleeps : 
When, like -a taper, all these suns expire; 
When Time, like him of Gaza in his wrath. 
Plucking the pillars that support the world, 
In Nature's ample ruins lies entomb'd ; 
And midnight, universal midnight I reigns. 



FROM THE LOVE OP FAME; A bAIiilK. 

Lbt high-birth triumph I What canr be more great ? 
Nothing — bu^ itaerit in a low estate. 
To virtue's humblest son let none prefer . 
Vice, though descended from the Conqueror. « 
Shall men, like figures, pass for Jiigh, or base, * ' • . 
Sliffhty or important, .only by th^ir plaice ? 
TiUes^ are marks of Ikonest men, and wise ; . 
The fool, or knave, that wears a title, lies. 

- They that on glorious ancestgrs enUrge,.* * • 
Produce their debt, instead of th^ir discharge. . ' ' 
Dorset, let those who proudly boast their line. 
Like thee, in worth hereditary, shine. 
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Vainf as false greatness is, the Muse must owu 
We want not fools to buy that Bristol stone. 
Mean sons of earth, who on a South- Sea tide 
Of full success, swam into wealth and pride'. 
Knock .with a purse of gold at Anstb' gate. 
And beg to be descended from the great. 

When men of infamy to grandeur soar, 
They light a. torch to show their shame the more. 
Those governments which curb not evils, cause ; 
And a rich knave's a libel on our laws. 

Belus with solid glory will be crown'd ; 
He buys no phantom, no vain empty sound ; 
But builds himself a name ; and, to be great, 
Sinks in a quarry an immense estate ! 
In cost and grandeur, Chandos he'll outdo ; . 
And Burlington, thy taste is not so true. 
The pile is finished ; every toil is past ; 
And full perfection is arrived at last ; 
When lo ! my lord to some small corner runs. 
And leaves state-rooms to strangers and to duns. • 

The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home from wliich to run away. 
In Britain, what is many a lordly seat, 
But a discharge in full for an estate ? 

In smaller compass lies Pygmalion's fame ; 
Not domes, but antique statues, are his flame : 
Not Fountaine's self more Parian charms has known. 
Nor is good Pembroke more in love with stone. 
The bailiffs come (rude men, profanely bold !) 
And bid him turn his Venus into gold. 
" No, sirs,** he cries ; ** 1*11 jsooner rot in jail : 
Shall Grecian arts be trucked for English bail ? '* 
Such heads might make their very bustos laugh : 
His daughter starves ; but Cleopatra's safe. . * 

Men, overloaded with a large estate, 
' May spill their treasure in a nice conceit : 
The rich may be polite ; but, oh4 'tb sad 
To say yt)u 're curious, when we sweiMr you 're mad* 
By your revenue measure Jr our expense ; 
And to your funds and acres join* your sense. 
No man is ble^s'd by accident or guess; 
True wisdoYn is the price of happiness'; 
Yet few without long disciplide are sage ; 
And our youth only lays up sighs for age. 



• • 
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But how, my Muse, canst thou resist so long 
The bright temptation of the courtly throng, 
Thy most inviting theme ? The court affords 
Much food for satire ; — it abounds in lords. 
" What lords are'those saluting with a grin ?" 
One is just out, and one as lately in. 
*^ How comes it then to pass, we see preside 
On both their brows an equal share of pride ? " 
Pride, that impartial passion, reigns through all. 
Attends our glory, nor deserts our fall. 
As in its home it triumphs in high place. 
And frowns a haughty exile in diBgrace. 
Some lords it bids admire their hands so white. 
Which bloom, like Aaron's, to their ravish'd sight : 
Some lords it bids resign ; and turns their wands. 
Like Modes', into serpents in their hands. 
These sink, as divers, for renown ; and boast, 
With pride inverted, of their honours lost. 
But against reason sure 'tis equal sin, 

The boast of merely being out, or in. 

« ♦ « « « 

Ambition in the truly noble mind. 
With sbter Virtue is for ever join'd ; 
As in fam'd Lucrece, who, with equal dread. 
From guilt and shame, by her last conduct, fled : 
Her virtue long rebelled in firm disdain. 
And the sword pointed at her heart in vain ; 
But, when the slave was threatened to be laid 
Dead by her side, her love of fame obey'd. 

In meaner minds Am bitio n works alone ; 
But with such art puts \^flke's aspect on. 
That not more like in fealare and in mien. 
The god fuid mortal in the comic scene. ^ 

False Julius, ambush'd in this fair disguise,' 
Soon made the Roman liberties his prize. 

No mask in basest minds Ambition wears. 
But in full light pricks up her ass's ears : . * 

All I have sung are instances of this, . 
And prove my theme, unfolded not amiss. ' ' 







Mk Fortune and kind Heaven's indulgent care 
To famous Oxford and tlie Muhcs bear, 
Where of all raoks the blooming: youtliB combine 
To pay due homage to the niigbly Nine, 
And inatch uith smiling joy the laurel crown 
Due to the learned honours of the gown : 
Hr.r«^ I the meanest of the tuneful tlirim); 
Delude the time with an unhallow'd sung. 
Which ihiLs my tbankii to much lov'd Oxfuril pays 
In DO ungrdteful though unartful lays. 
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COLIN AND LUCY. 
A BALLAD. 



Of Leinster, fam*d for maidens fair 

Bright Lacy was the grace ; 
Nor e'er did Liffy's limpid stream 

Reflect so sweet a face : 
Till luckless love, and pining care. 

Impaired her rosy hue. 
Her coral lips, and damask cheeks. 

And eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh I have you seen a lily pale, 

When beating rains descend ? 
So droop'd the slow-consuming maid, 

Her life now near its end. 
By Lucy warn*d, of flattering swains 

Take heed, ye easy fair : 
Of vengeance due to broken vows, 

Ye perjur d swains, beware. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring ; 
A nd shrieking at her window thrice. 

The raven flapp'd his wing. 
Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 

The solemn boding sound ; 
And thus, in dying words, bespoke 

The virgins weeping round : 

*' I hear a voice you cannot hear. 

Which says, I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see. 

Which beckons me away. 
By a false heart, and broken vows. 

In early youth I die : 
Was I to blame, because his bride 

Was thrice as rich as I ? 

" Ah, Colin I give not her thy vows. 

Vows due to me alone : 
Nor thou, fond maid, j*eccivo his kiss. 

Nor think him all thy own. 
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To-morrow, in the church to wed, 

Impatient, both prepare ! 
But know, fond maid ; and know, false man. 

That Lucy will be there I 

" Then bear my corse, my comrades, bear. 

This bridegroom blithe to meet, 
He in his wedding-trim so gay, 

I in my winding-sheet" 
She spoke, she died, her corse was borne 

The bridegroom blithe to meet. 
He in his wedding-trim so gay. 

She in her winding-sheet 

Then what were perjur'd Colin's thoughts ? 

How were these nuptials kept ? 
The bridesmen flock*d round Lucy dead. 

And all the village wept. 
Confusion, shame, remorse, despair, 

At once his bosom swell : 
The damps of death bedew'd his brow. 

He shook, he groan'd, he fell. 

From the vain bride, ah, bride no more! 

The varying crimson fled. 
When, stretch'd before her rival's corse. 

She saw her husband dead : 
Then to his Lucy's new-made grave. 

Convey 'd by trembling swains^ 
One mould with her, beneath one sod. 

For ever he remains. 

Oil at this grave, the constant hind 

And plighted maid are seen; 
With garlands gay, and true-love* knots. 

They deck the sacred green : • 
But, swain forsworn, whoe'er thou art, 

This hallow'd spot forbear ; 
Remember Colior's dreadful fate, 

And fear to meet him there. 



5^ ALLAN RAMSAY. 

Al:xs RftSfAT vu ^cra u l-IM. in the pomh of (*nwftiiil Moor. 
wh'.rs l:» ^zh-n vu a n:i::«r. i::-i wb«rf. ace«)niin^ co hi* own arcnaiit. he* 
f ^rra «^j==:cr«.* A: th« aze cf £fVcn k.<- «a« xpprvBticvd lo a vif maker bi EHm- 
fcc.^7^ a::<l o uric.: til '^^ cecu;j hIsjc'J'in " tteekinir tlie out." ao vcflaa **liBiif Iht 
inill* ■:f zar.nj a d* -.im azii^ vlttj ;ish.~ OBlit be became hii owb maatcr, 
tute for tcokj Le^ bim &> triple :- :h<a. He va* tbe fint who estaMiataed a ( 
iizir-: Libnrr fn Scctlx-d - be pu^Iishei lerenl rare old poems, among othenCkilifi 
Kirk rn the Greea. by Jaune^ :be T^xn-. and in 1721 Ufoed from hla ova dwyw 
eidftifiii cf Lis ova wcrki. " 1b a Uripe quarto Toliimc. fairly prinied.* !■ 1736 i^ 
iwaied his "Geatle Shepber!:" ita merxu were at (mee ackwnrkdccd : the glHft 
"wit»" of the Kudi, Pope. ScmeniHe. and Gay. vcre warm la ita pndee; aad II 
rfftablithed the Suae cf the vriter on tlie inxe foundation vhicb it still umijirfii 

He appears, however, to haxe been satisfied, at a comparathrdy carij age, with Iht 
advaritan^ h« hod denre^i fhMu liis acquaintance with the Xnsca. !■ 1736^ in aktiK 
to a friend, he atacrs that for *lx or feren years past he had not written a line oCpootiy, 
and add*, tha: he ** e'en ^are oi er in cood time, before tlie eootneas of ftney tliat attend! 
adxanccd life should make him ri«k the rrpoution he had acqidred." He aflnwaidi 
fitted up a theatrt, and introduced into Edinburgh the " HeU-bccd Playboose Obme- 
dian«,''as they were designated by the wrathftilcitiaensof thegood town, who spccdi^ 
demolished the bui&dinc which the Ftet. at considerable expense, had fitted vptarikt 
reception of tho«c who were expected to triuxcph orer " Learning's barbnions tea.* 
Ramsay lived to a good old age; he died in 173$. He is described as small In 
stature, with dark but expre»*ire fcasunM. He was "an honest man, and of grml 
plea>antr}- :** indved he svems to have been constitutionally good homoored; and u 
he was enjniged iii an a^rrecable and profitable bosiness. which he ponrocd with assi* 
duity. he was preserred from those Ticissitudes and irregularities whieb are too fkt- 
quently the bane of natural genius. 

Hie poems of Allan Ramsay are nimieroiu : to " The Gentle Shepherd," liowwcr. 
he IS mainly indebted for the fame which i^ by no means limited to his native eountiy i 
there. indi>ed. " its verxrs have passed into proverbs, and it continues to be the delight 
and solace of the peasantry whom it describes.** In England, perhaps. It is msR 
talked of than read. The Scottish dialect in which it is written may not inTito pe- 
rusal: yvt it is difltrult to agree with Dr. Blair, that this peculiarity is a disadvantage, 
or to justify an attempt which was made in liM, to "render it into English." TUc 
away the diction so admirably in keeping with the characters, and change the deserip- 
tions of scenery, custom*, and manners, so exclusively Scottish, and the great charms 
ftf the work are lo*t. As a Pastoral I>raraa it may bear comparison with any pro- 
duction in the language, — ^indetrd we know of none equal to it, if nature and truth 
are the standards by which the merits of a production are to be determined. The 
machinery of the poem is such only as the hills, and dales, and cottages, and flrids 
supply; wc* have no fauns, or satyrs, or deities, miscalled "sylvan," to carry us away 
from the reality of the events: the shepherds and shepherdesses are such as wear 
gracefully and naturally the Urtle, and not such as would be more fitly dressed In 
ruflles and lace. Nothing is exaggerated ; if there be much of simple dignity in tlie 
leading characters of the drama, it is dignity which grows neither from vanity nor 
affectation ; we meet with nothing in any degree inconsistent ; every part, person, 
and clrcum»tancc is in perfect keeping with the whole. 

The scene is laid among the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, and the stog* principally 
recites the loves of a shepherd and shepherdess— Patie and Peggy. The return ftom 
exile, to " enjoy his ain again," of a rich and good Sir William Worthy, proves Pstie 
to be Ills son, and of course calls upon the new-made laird to choose a more becoming 
mate than the humble Peggy. We have selected the passages which describe the in> 
tervlews of the faithftil pair bvfore and after the discovery of the youth's birth. In 
the end, however, Peggy is shown to be also of gentle blood, " a bonny foundling," 
adopted by the shepherd Glaud ; and all gne> sweetly as a marriage bell. The story 
is thus highly wrought, and of exceeding interest : the incidents are romantic but un- 
fnmil. The youth and maid arc as fitted to sdorn the liigh station to which they an- 
i'aik-d. as the comparatively humble one in which they were educated. 




II laith to part sae soea ; now we're alane. 
And Roger he's awaywi' Jenny gane ; 
They're as cpuleDt, for aught I liear or see. 
To M-alane themselves, 1 judge, as we. 
Here, where primroses thickest paint the green, 
Hknl by this little burnie let us lean : 
H^rk I how the lav'rocks chant aboon our heads, 
How fsSt the wesilin winds sough through the reed 
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RAMSAY. 



PCGOT. 



The scented meadows — birds — and healthy breeze, 
.For aught I ken, may mair than Peggy please. 



PATIX. 



Ye wrang me sair, to doubt .my being kind; 
In speaking sae, ye ca* me dull and blind, . 
Gif I could fancy aught's sae sweet or fair 
As my sweet Meg, or worthy of my care. 
Thy breath is sweeter than the sweetest brier, 
Thy cheek and breast the finest flow'rs appear : 
Thy words excel the maist delightfu* notes 
That warble through the merle or mavis' throats : 
With thee I tent nae flowers that busk the field, 
Or ripest berries that our mountains yield : 
The sweetest fruits that hing upon the tree 
Are far inferior to a kiss of thee. 



PEOOT. 



But Patrick for some wicked end may fleech, 
And lambs should tremble when the foxes preach. 
I darena stay ; — ye joker, let me gang ; 
Anither lass may gar ye change your sang ; 
Your thoughts may flit, and I may thole the wrang. 



PATIX. 



Sooner a mother shall her fondness drap. 

And wrang the bairn sits smiling on her lap : 

The sun shall change, the moon to change shall cease. 

The gaits to dim, — the sheep to yield the fleece. 

Ere ought by me be either said or done, 

Shall skaith our love ; I swear by a' aboon. 



PEGOT. 



Then keep your aith but mony lads will swear. 

And be mansworn to twa in half a year : 
Now I believe ye like me wonder weel ; 
But if a fairer face your h^art should steals 
Your Meg, forsaken, bootless might relate 
How she was dauted anes by faithless Pate. 

PATIE. 

Fm sure I canna change, ye needna fear, 

Tho' we're but young, Fve loo'd you mony a year: 

I mind it weel, when thou coud'st hardly gang, 

Qr lisp out words, I choos'd ye frae the thrang 

Of^ a' the bairns, and led thee by the hand. 

Aft to the tansy know or rashy strand ; *' . 



*:" ■ 
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Thou smiling by my side, — I took delight 
To pou the rashes green wi' roots sae white, 
Of which, as weel as my young fancy cou'd. 
For thee I plet the flow ry belt and snood. 



PEOGT. 



When first thou gade wi' shepherds to the hill, 
\nd I to milk the ews first try'd my skill, 
To bear the leglen was nac toil to me, 
When at the bught at ev*n I met wi' thee. 



PATIK. 



When corns grew yellow, and the hether-bells 
Bloom'd bonny on the muir and rising fells, 
Nae bims, or briers, or whins, e'er troubled me, 
Gif I cou'd find blae berries ripe for thee. 



PSOGY. 



When thou didst wrestle, run, or putt the stane. 
And wan the day, my heart was flightering fain ; 
At a' these sports thou still gave joy to me ; 
For nane can wrestle, run, or putt wi' thee. 



PATIK. 



t> 



Jenny sings saft the '* Broom of Cowden knows,*' 
And Rosie lilts the '< Milking of the ews ;" 
There's nane, like Nancy, " Jenny Nettles " sings 
At turns in ** Maggy Lawder," Marion dings : 
But when my Peggy sings wi' sweeter skill 
The " Boatman," or the " Lass of Patie's Mill,' 
It is a thousand times mair sweet to me ; 
Tho* they sing weel, they canna sing like thee. 



PATIE. 

Wert thoa a g^et gawky like the lave. 
That little better than our nowt behave. 
At fiaught they'll ferly, senscifess tales believe, 
Be bljth for sUly hechts, for trifles grieve — 
8ic ne'er coa'd .win my heart, that kenna bow 
Either to keep a prize, or yet proVe*tnie : 
But thou in better sense, withoat a flaw. 
As in thy beauty, far excels them a'. 
Continoe kind, and a' my care shall be> * . 
How to contrive what pleasing is for thee. * 
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PEOOT. 



Agreed ; — but harken, yon's auld aunty's cry, 
I ken they'll wonder what can make us stay. 



PATIX. 



And let them ferly, — now a kindly kiss, 
Or five score good anes wadna be amiss ; 
And syne we'll sing the sang wi' tunefu' glee, 
That I made up last owk on you and me. 



PxaoT. 

Sing first, syne claim your hy 

* * * 4 

PATIE. 



My Peggy, why in tears ? 



Smile as ye wont, allow nae room for fears : 
Tho' I'm nae mair a shepherd, yet I'm thine. 



PXOOT. 



I dare not think sae high — I now repine 
At the unhappy chance that made not me 
A gentle match, or still a herd kept thee. 
Wha can, withouten pain, see frae the coast. 
The ship that bears his a' like to be lost ? 
Like to be carried by some rever's hand 
Far frae his wishes to some distant land. 



PATIE. 



Ne'er quarrel fate, whilst it wi' me remains 
To raise thee up, or still attend these plains. 
My father has forbid our loves, I own : 
But love's superior to a parent's frown : * 
I falseliood hate : coihe kiss thy cares away ; 
I ken to love as weel as to obey. 
Sir William's generous ; leave the task to me 
1^0 mak strict duty and true love agree. 



PXOOT. 



Speak on I speak ever thus, and still my grief; 
But short I dare to hope the fond r^ief; ; 
New thoughCs a gentler face will soon inspire^ 
That wi' nice airs swim^ round in silk attire ; 
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Then 1 1 poor me ! — >vi* sighs may ban my fate, 

When the young laird's nae mair my heartsome Pate^ 

Nae mair again to hear sweet tales exprest, 

By the blyth shepherd that excell'd the rest 

Nae mair be envied by the tattling gang, 

When Patie kiss*d me, ^hen I danc'd or sang ; 

Nae mair, alake I we*ll on the meadow play. 

And rin half breathless round the rucks of hay. 

As aft times I hae fled from thee right fain, 

And fawn on purpose that I might be tane : 

Nae mair around the foggy know Til creep 

To watch and stare upon thee, while asleep. 

But hear my vow — 'twill help to give me ease, — 

May sudden death, or deadly sair disease. 

And warst of ills attend my wretched life I 

If e'er to ane but you I be a wife. 

PATIt. 

• 

Sure heaven approves — and be assur d of me, 

y\\ ne'er gang back o* what I've sworn to thee : 

And time, tho' time maun inter()ose a while. 

And I maun leave my Peggy and this isle, 

Yet time, nor distance, nor the fairest face. 

If there's a fairer, e'er shall fill thy place. |' 

rd hate my rising fortune should it move 

The fair foundation of our faithfu' love. 

If at my feet were crowns and sceptres laid, 

To bribe my soul frae thee, dclightfu' maid, 

For thee I'd soon leave these inferior things 

To sic as hae the patience to be kings. — 

Wherefore that tear ? believe, and calm thy mind. 




PKOOT. 

I ^reet for joy, t6 hear my words siae kind ; 

When hopes were sunk, and ndtight butmirk dcsjiair, 

Made me think life was little worth my care : 

My heart was like to burst ;. but now I see * • 

Thr gen'rous thoughts will save thy love fogr me : 

Wi patience then, I'll wait each wheeling year, 

Hope time away, till thou wi' joy appear ; 

And all the while I'll study gentler charms 

To make me fitter for niy trav'ler\s arms. ' *'. * 



•• 






60 ALEXANDER I'UPE. 

Alkxamukr Pope, the inn of Alexander Pope, alinen-dxipcr of London, mM tan 
ill Loiubard-Mtrevt, on the 22d of May, 1688. The aieUineta and ■cnalttTOPtnaf Mi 
youth attendfd him through life ; nor did the tweetneta and gentlcneMof dlqaaUin, 
for whicli his childhood waa remarkable, ever in reality deieit him. His rotoa, 
a Iwy, wan lo pleaxinf?, that he waa called the little nightlngile ; and he 
the fond name Btlll more, by warbling boyi»h reneii. Ilia fhther 
avsistcd him. 

** A% yvt A chiM. nor yrt a ftwl to Unir. 
1 litp'd In number*, fur thr numbrrb ruof . 
I IHl noralUnir for thit Ifllf tradet 
No fluty broke, no fklhrr diMbeyM ; 
Thr muie but venr'd tunur MHBr Mmd. not wifr ; 
To help me thruofh this lonf dlieue, my life.' 




These touching linei expreta the career of Pope. Nature had denied Un the bmn 
active and seniiual enjoyment!, and thrown him upon the leaouicei of JMendahty md 
poetry at the buaineka and the lupport of life. He waa, conaequently, mo 
blingly alive than other men to the failure of the one, and the correetaeia and i 
of the other. His first appearance in public was in Tonacm'a MiacdUny of 171^ 
which contained his Pastorals. They had been handed about in mnnuacilpt |n- 
viously, and had won for him the notice of Garth, Steele, Addiaon, Gongievn, Wd^ 
Wycherley, and other wits of that accomplished time. Though then little moic IhH 
seventeen, he became a regular frequenter at Will's Coflfee-houae, took port In tho 
conversations there, and, it is to be imagined, profited by them not a little. Bk 
" Essay on Critiritim," which next appeared, may be supposed to hare origlnefd fci 
thin iiociet>'. It was praised warmly by Steele and Addison, and very Mttnly attaekid 
by Dennis. From this moment, the literar>- life of Pope was a series of great Crimipha, 
hinKulnrly and touchingly contrasted with a series of petty vexations. UnfortnaaidF 
for hif happiness, the constitution of hl« body was such as to leave him more inpoiBd 
to be hurt by the one, than to be comforted by the other. It would be imposalbla, tal 
our limited space, to glance even at the names of the works which hereafter iii undid 
hiii life. Pope, after receiving the consolations of the Roman Catholic fidth, in wUeh 
he had lived, died calmly, on the 30th of May. 1744. Ills la^t inteUigfldc vofdi 
were, that there wan nothing meritorious but virtue and friendslum and indeed that 
friendship itself was only a part of virtue. 

Pope was deformed in person. He has compared himself to a spider; and one of 
his friendN describes him as protulternnt behind and before. His stature waa ao ', 
that to bring him to tlic level of roninion tables, it was necessary' to raise hia 
I'lic faults of hiH character are all to be attributed to these bodily infirmities, while his 
virtues were eminently his own. In the midst of insincerities he was Amd and aia- 
eere. His face was remarkably fine. His features were richly and moit aenaitively 
marked, and he hod an eye like a gazelle's. 

Alexander Vo\tt holds an indc]>endent rank in ]>oetry. We do not think of him aa 

inferior to any poet, for he is entitled to his own domain. In wit, in fancy, in 

in perhonal natire, in "*i'ii*jff personal compliment, in delicacy, in refinement of i 

timent, and in that subtle^Ver which brings the creative part of imagination to wait 

upon the obvious things that lie ulK)ut us. Pope has never U-en excelled. Wlien an 

immediate com])ari!»on with I)r>'den Is provoked, he must be held indeed inferior. 

But the comparison, except with reference to versification, (for Pope never alms at 

I)r>-den's magnificence of satire), is not called for. In point of versification it is 

certainly curious and inktnictive, seeing that the one watf evidently modelled on the 

other, to mark the wide distinction betwet>n the easy and lax vigour of Dr)-deo, 

and the confct strength of Pope. It is the distinction between the physical ron- 

formation of the men, for in Po]h>'» strength there Is weakness, while in Drydcn's very 

weakness*there is strength. The over-comiciouness of power in Diyden gave riae to 

carclessneHs, whicli was yet nobly set off by his masterly sense of ntunbers and of the 

true principles of musical beauty i^while the excessively nervous apprehcnslvenesa 

of Pope kept him always treniblingIyHt)rrect, for, alive to his ctmiplexional want of 

strength, he waK struggling to make up for it by the nicest and most unvaried «\-sttrm 

of cloMe ve;i(ification. 



Hkrb in full light tlie ruftset plains i>\teii<l; 
Tliorei wrapt m.clonds. the blubh hills HscemI, 
Ev'n the will! heath dbplays her purple lijcH, 
Atiil, mutst the deeert, Tnutful fields arise. 
That, cn>wn'd with tuAed trees and springing eorn 
Like rerdarit Ulea the gabl^ waste adorn. 

Sec Pan with floeka, with fruits Pomona crown'd, 
llftf bliishiDg Flora paints th' pnituieird ground 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving prospect stand. 
And nodding tempt the jovful reaper's haiid. 
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VOVE, 



FROM THE RAPE OF 1ll£ LOCK. 

• 

Close by those meads, for ever crown'd with flowers, 

Where Thames with pride survey^ his rising towers, 

There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 

Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 

Here thou, great Anna I whom three realms obey, . 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nympl^resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasure.s of a court ; 

In various talk th' instructive houris they past, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 

One speaks the g\ory of the British queen. 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

And one interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 

And with a word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the, fan, supply each pause 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 
The Sun obliquely shoots his burning ray : 
The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine ; 
The merchant from th' Exchange returns in peace. 
And the long labours of the toilet cease. 
Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites. 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 
At Ombre singly to decide their doom ; 
And swells her breast with conquests yet to conie. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join. 
Each band the number of the sacred liine. 
Soon as she spreads her haqd, th' ferial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card : 
First -Ariel percli'd upon a Mfitadore, 
ThiBn each according to the rank they boi;e ; 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race,* 
Are, as when women; wondrous fond of place. 
■ Behold, four kings in majesty rever'd,* . , 

W^ith hoary whiskers and a forky beard ; . • 
And four fair queens, whose handf sustain a flower, 
Th expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four kuave!^ in garbs succynct, a^rus'ty band; 
C^ps on their heads, und halberti> in their hand ; 



And party-coloured troops, a shining train. 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The akiirul nymph reviews her force with care : 
Let spades be trumps ! she said, and trumps they wero. 

Now move to war her sable Matadores, 
Id show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord ! 
Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board. 
As many more Manillio forc'd to yield. 
And march'd a victor from the verdant fieUI. 
Him Baslo follow'd, but his fate more hard 
Gain'd but one trump, aud one plebeian card. 
With his broad sabre neit, a chief in years, 
The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal'd. 
The rest, his many-colour'd robe coiiceal'd. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage. 
Prove* the just victim of his royal rage. 
E'en mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lh, 
Sad chance of war ! now destitute of aid, 
Falls ut)distiDguiah*d by the victor Spade t 



HeAVBM iVom all creatures hides the book of Fate, 

All but the page prescrib'd, their present state : 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know : 

Or who could suffer being here below P 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleas'd to the last, he crops the fiowery food. 

And licks the hand just rais'd to sbetl his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future I kindly given. 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heaven : 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or iiystems into ruin hurl'd. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then ;' with trembling pinions soar. 
Wait the great teacher. Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
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Hope springs eternal in ^he human breast : 
Man never Is, but always to be blest ; 
The soul, uneasy, and confined fVom home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian I whose antutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud Science never taught to. stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depths of woods embrac'd. 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be, contents his natural desire. 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou I and in thy scale of sense. 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 
Yet say, if man's unhappy, God's unjust ; 
. If man alone engross not Heaven's high care. 
Alone made perfect here, imniortal there : 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod. 
Re-judge his justice, be the god of God. 
In Pride, in reasoning Pride, our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th' Eternal Cau^e. 

ELBOY TO THB MEMORY OP AN UNPORTUNATl LADY. 

What beckoning ghost, along the moon-light shade, 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 
Tis she I — ^but why that bleeding bosom gor'd. 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ? 
Oh, ever beauteous, ever fVien(Uy I tell, 
' Is it, in heaten, & crime to love too well ? 
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To bear loo lender, or too tirm a heail. 
To Act a lovers or a Iloman's pan ? 
!s there no briglil reversion in the sky. 
For those who greatly think, or bravely die ? 

Why bade ye else, ye powers I her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desite P 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes ; 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 
Thence to their images on Earth it flows, 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, 'tis true, but peep out once an age. 
Dull sullen prisoners in the body's cage : 
Dim lights of life, that bum a length of years, 
Uselea*, anseeo, as lamps in sepulchres ; 
Like eastern kings a lazy state they keep, 
And, close confin'd to their own palace, sleej). 

From these perhaps (ere Nature bade her dii') 
Fate snatch 'd her early to ttie pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And separate from their kindred dregs below ; 
So flew the soul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, fal»e guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother's blood 1 
See on these ruby lips the trembling brcttth. 
These cheeks now fading at the bla^t of death i 
Cold is that breast which wanu'd the world before. 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal Justice rules the ball. 
Thus shall your wives, aiid thus your children fall : 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits. 
And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates; 

■ There passengers shall stand, and pointing say, 
(While the long'funemls blacken all the way,) 
*' Lo 1 these were they, whose souls the Furies steel'd, ■ 

' And cur^i with hearts unknowing how to yield." 
Thus uu lamented, pass the proud away. 
The g^e of foob. and pageant of a day 1 * 

So perish all, whose breast ne'er learn d to glow 
For others' good, or melt at others' woe. 
What' can atone, oh, ever-injur'd shade I 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complunt, no kind. domestic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghost, or.grac'd thy mournful bier: 
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By foreign hands thy (lying eyes were clos*d. 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs conipos*d ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
By strangers honoured, and by strangers mounfd ! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show ? 
What though no weeping Loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polished marble emulate thy face ? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room. 
Nor hallo w*d dirge be muttered o'er thy tomb ? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress'd. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow. 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy reliques made. 

So, peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How lov'd, how honoured once, avails thee not. 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be I 

Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung. 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
£v*n he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays. 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from lus heart ; 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o*er, 
The Muse forgot, and thou belov*d no more I 



FROM THE EPI8TIE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Curst be* the verse, h6w well soe'er it flow. 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, • 
Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear. 
Or from the soft-ey'd virgin steal a tear I 
But he who hurts a harmless neighbour's peace. 
Insults fall'n worth, or beauty in* distress, 
Who'loves a lie, lame slander helps about. 
Who writes a libel, or who copies out \ 
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That fop, whose pride affects a patron^ name^ 

Yet absent, wounds an author's honest fame : 

Who can your merit selfishly approve, * 

And show the sense of it without the love ; 

Who has the vanity 'to call you friend, 

Yet wants the honour, injured, to defend ; 

Who tells whate'er you think, whatever you say. 

And, if he lie not, must at least betray : 

Who to the dean and silver bell can swear. 

And sees at Cannons what was never there ; « . 

Who reads but with a lust to misapply, .y^ 

Make satire a lampoon, and fiction lie ; 

A lash like mine no honest man shall dread, 

But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

Letsporus tremble — A, What ? that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass's milk ? 
Satire or sense, alas I can Sporus feel ? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 
P, Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ; • 

Whose' buzz the witty and the fair annoys. 
Yet wit ne'er tastes, and beauty ne'er enjoys : 
So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks. 
And, as the prompter breathes, the pupj^et squeaks ; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad. 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad. 
In puns, or politics, or tale8> or lies. 
Or spite, or smut, or rhymes^ or blasphemies. 
His wit all see-saw, between that and this, 
Now high, now low, now master up, now mis^. 
And he himself oye vile Antithesijs. • - 

Amphibious thing I that, acting either part, .; 
The trifling head I or the corrupted heart I . - . 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer. at the board,* . 
Now trips a* lady, and now struts s( lord. . ' 

Eve's tempter thus,' (be Rabbins h'ave exprest, 
A cherub's face, a reptile all the* rest 
Beauty that shocks you^ parts that none will trust, 
* Wit that can creep, and pride that Hcks the dust 
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Not Fortune.*^, worshipper, nor Fashion's fool. 
Not Lucre's madman, nor Ambition's tool. 
Not proud, nor servile ; be one poet's praise. 
That, if he pleas'd, he pleas'd by manly ways : 
That flattery, ev'n to kings, he held a shame, 
And thought a lie in verse or prose the same ; * 
That not in fancy's maze he wander'd long. 
But stoop*d to Truths and moraliz*d his song : 
That not fqr fame, but Virtue's better end, 
He stood the furious foe, the timid friend. 
The damning critic, half-approving wit, 
The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit ; 
Laugh-d at the loss of friends he never had. 
The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad ; 
The distant threats of vengeance on his head, 
The blow unfelt, the tear he never shed ; 
The tale r^viv*d, the lie so oft o'erthrown, 
Th' imputed trash, and dulness not his own ; 
The morals blackened when the writings 'scape. 
The libcl'd person and the pictur'd shape ; 
Abuse, on all he lov'd, or lov'd him, spread, * 
A friend in exile, or a father dead ; 
The whisper, that, to greatness still too near. 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his sovereign's ear — 
Welcome for thee, fair Virtue I all the past : 
For thee, fair Virtue I welcome ev'n the last I. 
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PROLOGUE TO MR. ADDlSON^S TRAGEDT Of CATC. 

• 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 
To raise the •genius, and to me/id the heart ; • 
To make mankind in conscio\is virtue bold. 
Live o*er each Scene, and be what they behold : 
Fqr this the TVagic Muse first»tro<f the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to Virtue wonder'd how -they wept . 
Our author shuns by v\ilgar springs to move 
The hero's glory, or^the virgin's h)ve; 
in pitying Love, we but our weakness show. 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 
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Here tears shall flow from a more generous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws : 
He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise, 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
Virtue confessed in human shape he draws. 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was : 
No common object to your sight displays. 
But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate laws, 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause ? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
Ev'n when proud Caesar *midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great. 
Showed Rome her Cato*s figure drawn in state ; 
As her dead father's reverend image past, 
The pomp was darken'd and the day o' ercast ; 
The triumph ceas'd, tears gush*d from ev*ry eye ; 
The world's great victor pass'd unheeded by ; 
Her last good man dejected Rome ador'd. 
And honourd Caesar s less than Cato*s sword. 

Britons, attend : be worth like this approv'd. 
And show you have the virtue to be mov*d. 
With honest scorn the first fam'd Cato view*d 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued ; 
Your scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song. 
Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage. 
Be justly warm*d with your own native rage; 
Such plays alone should win « British ear, , 
As Cato's self had not disdain'd to h^ar. • ^ 
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70 JOHN GAY. 

JoHK Gay, descended flrom an old but decayed flunUy, wm ben 1b PiiimMi^ ii 
1688. He waa educated at the Free-tchool in Barnstaple, and aAenmia ptaBiA 
apprentice with a •llk-raercer in I.ondon ; firom whom he iooD pi o t ' Uf cd, te a 
conaideration, a auirender of hii indentures, that he might onilMtakt the 
duties of Secretary to the Duchess of Monmouth. In the Mann of Oh oflea k» 
fdund time to cultivate hia literary tastes ; and, in 1713, pobUshed apeem ob '* 
Sports," which be dedicated to Alexander Pope. Hia IHendahip waa 
sought by that great writer and his party, and Oay waa enrolleil amoBf 
societies of the day as a wit and a party man. Hia Ufb took ita eoionr 
He continued to publish verses— he wrote fbr the stage— he waa C i t ii w d bf 
broke and Swift— taken into the service of the Tories as Beezetaij to Lovd 
Embassy— and when their fortunes deeHned with the lift) of Anne, he Ml 
disfavour also. Soon after this, however, one of his dramatle pleeea wn ao 
Court popularity, that it was hoped its author might be admitted to ahan It; 
Gay, alive to the easy excitement and the quick depression of a fimd aM 
temper, suffered bitter divappointment in finding this expectation fklae :— 

" P1m«« he found were dally v1t«i tnmy. 

And jrt nu fViradly Gsxrtte nuvtkMird Oay !* 

From this time to the year 1727, no permanent change occoired la hli 
though they witnessed all the extremes of plenty and want. Bat now, on a Mat IkoB 
Swift, he commenced the Beggar's Opera. On its completion neltber Fope aor Svlft 
thought it would succeed. " We were all at the first night of It," saya Pope, *'la 
very great uncertainty of the event ; till we were very mnch enconiaged, bf 
hearing the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, say, ' It will do— it : 
do— I sec \i in the eyes of them I' This was a good while before the first act wm 
over." Its success was extraordinary indeed. The manager made hia fcrtnae fhi 
actress of Polly won the favour of the town and the hand of the Duke of 
Italian Opera was driven out of England— and Gay himself never conplaiDcd 
of pecuniary want. Other complaints, nevertheless, renudned. Hia sonai 
masterly satire had ^vcn mortal offence to the Court ; and fhim this period to the ' 
of hU death he was subjected to continual annoyances. These had their aOerlaliaa 
in tlie love of Pope, and in the affectionate services of the Duke and D mJ ms Of 
Uueensbury, who resented the indignities put upon him, resigned their ra sp ectlve 
employments at Court, and took him into their family. Here, on the 4th of DecembSTi 
1732, Gay died. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. The Duke and DnelNsa 
of Queensbury raised a monument to his memory, and Pope wrote his epitaph. 

" Of all thy blamclos* Utt the nole return. 

My verse, and Queensb'ry weei^nic o'er thy um !* 

Gay's poetry has several high characteristics. Habitual gaiety and good sense dis- 
tinguiNhed it— the structure of his verse was always admirable fbr its elegaaoe and 
facility — his fables prove the richness of his invention as well as the strength of his 
moral perceptions— while in his ballads, and more especially in the songs of bis 
Beggar^s Opera, are to be found aliappy negligence, yet exqulfite harmony of r^hmj 
a luxurious richness with a fond simplicity and romantic ^ast of sentiment^ a Tohi^ 
tuous yet most tender delicacy ; and, above all, an ever-running under-current of 
gtave and excellent purpoar- Gay was a firit rate wYt, and a man of real genjus. 
When Rwift praised the Beggar's Opera for the exrcllcnce of its morality, aa a piefe* 
that " by a turir of humour, entirely jiew, placed ajl l(inds of vice in thejtro^gs^t and 
most odious light," he appreciated truly the meaning and the force of that immoital 
satire. As a view of hupan life in a certain subtle and abstQicted *nse, under covet 
of iK-hich the moKt fatal sophistries are exploded, nothing lias ever been produced 
superior to tliis niaster-picce of Gay, by ancient or modem satiri»ts. 

in conclusion, it is to Iw remarlced of this fine writer, that where his wnrfc^ are . 
(tuUied by passages of proshneRs, an excuse siipgr|ts itself wl|ich l^br has no claim 
to,— for Gay's admirers are glad to acknowledge that his inferiority to Prior on this 
STor^, is a proof of the suiierior* purity of his mind. 
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While with the mounting sun the meadow glows, 
The fading herbage round he loosely throws : 
But, if some sign portend a lasting shower, 
Th' experienc*d swain foresees the coming hour ; 
His sun-burnt hands the scattering fork forsake. 
And ruddy damseb ply the saving rajLC ; 
In rising hills the fragrant harvest grows. 
And spreads along the field in equal rows. 
♦ « ♦ ♦ « 

Or when the ploughman leaves the task of day, 
And trudging homeward, whistles on th^ way ; 
When the big-udder'd cows with patience stand, 
Waiting the strokings of the damsel's hand ; 
No warbling cheers the woods ; the feather'd choir, 
To court kind slumbers, to the sprays retire : 
When no rude gale disturbs the sleeping trees, 
Nor aspen leaves confess the gentlest breeze ; 
Engag'd in thought, to Neptune's bounds I stray. 
To taJce my farewell of the parting day ; 
For in the deep the Sun his glory hides, 
A streak of gold the sea and sky divides : 
The purple clouds their amber linings show, 
And, edg*d with flame, rolls every wave below : 
Here pensive I behold the fading light. 
And o'er the distant billow lose my sight. 
« « 4c ♦ # 

Now let the fisherman his toib prepare, 
And arm himself with every watery snare ; 
His hooks, his lines, peruse with careful eye. 
Increase his tackle, and his rod re-tye. 

When floating clouds their spongy fleeces drain, 
Troubling* the streams with swift descending rain ; 
And waters tumbling down the inountai^ side, 
Bear the loose soil into the swelling tide \ 
Then soon as vernal gales begin *to rise, \ 
And drive the liquid burthen through the skies, 
The fisher to the neighbouring current speeds, • 
Whose rapid surface pu/ls unknown to weeds : • 
Upon a rising border of the. brook 
He sits him down, and ties the treacheious hook ; 
Now expectation cheers his eager liiought. 
His bosom glows with treasures yet uncaught ; 
Before his eyes a banquet seems to stand. 
Where every guest applauds his skilful hand. 



Far up the stream tbn twisted hair he tlirnws. 
Which down the murmuring current gently floH s ; 
When, if or chance or hunger's powerful sway 
Directs the roving trout this fatal way. 
He greedily sucks in the twining bait. 
And tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat : 
Now, happy fisherman, now twitch the line I 
How thy rod bends ! behold, the prize is thine I 

When a brisk, gale against the current blows. 
And all the watery plain in wrinkl«s flows, 
Then let the (isbermaii bis art repeat. 
Where bubbling eddies favour the deceit. 
ITan enormous salmon chance to spy 
The wanton errors of the floating By, 
He litU his silver gills above the flood. 
And greedily sucks in th' unfaithfal food ; 
Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey. 
And bears with joy the little spoil away: 
Soon in smart pain he feels the dire mistake. 
Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy lake ; 
With sudden rage he now aloft appears. 
And in his eye convulsive anguish bears; 
And now again, impatient of the wound. 
He rolls and wreathes bis shining body round ; 
Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide. 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide. 
Now hope exults the fisher's beating heart, 
Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art ; 
He views the tumbling fish with longing eyes. 
While the line stretches with th' unwieldy prize ; 
Each motion humours with his steady bands. 
And one slight hair the mighty bulk commands ; 
Till, tir'd at last, despoil'd of all his strength. 
The game athwart the stream unfolds his length. 
He now, with pleasure, views the gasping prize 
Gnash his sharp teeth, and roll his blood'shot eyes 
Then draws him to the shore, with artful care, 
And lifts his nostrils in the sickening air : 
Upon the burthen'd stream he floating lies, 
Stretches his quivering fins, and gasping dies. 
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THE FARMER'S WIFE AND THE RAVEN. 
A PABLE. 

" Why are those tears ? why droops your head? 
Is then your other husband dead ? 
Or does a worse disgrace betide ? 
Hath no one since his death apply'd ?'* 

<* Alas I you know the cause too well ; 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell ; 
Then, to contribute to my loss. 
My knife and fork were laid across ; 
On Friday too I the day I dread I 
Would I were safe at home in bed I 
Last night (I vow to Heaven 'tis true) 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 
Next post some fatal news shall tell : 
God send my Cornish friends be well !" 

" Unhappy widow, cease thy tears, 
Nor feel aiBBiction in thy fears ; 
Let not thy stomach be suspended ; 
Eat now, and weep when dinner's ended ; 
And, when the butler clears the table, 
For thy desert I'll read my Fable." 

Betwixt her swagging panniers' load 
A farmer's wife to market rode, 
And, jogging on, with thoughtful care, 
Summ'd up the profits of her ware ; 
When, starting from her silver dream. 
Thus far and wide was heard her scream. 

" That raven on yon left-hand oak 
(Curse on his ill-betiding croak I) 
Bodes me no good." No more she said. 
When poor blind Ball, with stumbling tread. 
Fell prone ; o'ertum'd the pannier lay. 
And her mash'd eggs bestrow'd the way. 

She, sprawling in the yellow road, . 
Rail'd, swore, and curs'd : '' Thou croaking toaS, 
A murrain take thy whoreson throat I 
I knew misfortune in the note." 

<< Dame," quoth the raven, << spare your oaths. 
Unclench your fist, and wipe your clothes. 
But why on me those curses thrown ? 
Goody, the fault was all your own ; 



For, Itad you laid this brittle wan: 

On Duit, the old sure-footed marc. 

Though all the laveiiH of the hundred 

With croaking had your tongue out-thunder 

Siire-fuoteil Dun had kept her legs, 

And you, good woman, sav'il your eggs." 



W'ltBTiiKK amid the gloom of night I stray. 
Or my glad eyes enjoy revolving day. 
Still nature's various face informs my ^enac, 
Of au ull-wise, all-powerful ProviJence, 

Wteii the gay eun first breaks the shades of uiglit, 
And strikes the diatuitt eastern hilla with light. 
Colour returna, the plains their livery wear, 
And a bright verdure clothes the smiling year; 
The blooming flowers with opening beauties glow. 
And grazing llocks their milky fleeces show ; 
The twrrea cliSa with chalky fronts arise. 
And a pure azure arches o'er the skies. 
Bui when the gloomy reign of night returns, 
Stript *f her ftbding pride all nature mourn* ; 
The trees no more their wonted verdure boast, 
But weep in dewy tears their beauty lost : 
No distant landscapes draw our curious eyes ; 
Wrapt in night*« robe the whole creation lies. 
Yet still, ev II now, while darkness clothes the land. 
We view the traces of th' Almighty hand ; 
Millions of stars in heaven's wide vault appear, 
And with new gloriea hangs the boundless sphere : 
The silver moon her western couch forsakes. 
And o'er the skies her nightly circle makcM ; 
Her solid globe beats back the sunny riiys, 
. And to the world her borrow 'd light rcjiays. 
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76 WILLIAM SOMERVfLLB. 

William Bomekvillb, the detcendant of an andent and {Qottitatti! 
bom at Editon, Wanrickahire, in 1691. He waa educated at Wlnchefler; aM vi 
elected thence to New College, Oxford. In Us earlier life he wnte aome iIUMmj 
gnecful pocma— chiefly odea to dlatingniahed men and hia penonal fHenda. IMII 
waa not until he was somewhat advanced in years that he prodiwad " The QMi*— 
the poem which places him among the British Poeta. Hsriag been ben ta as U^ 
rltance of ftfteen hundred a year, he was enabled to puzane hIa taalM^ and. ai bImi 
sportsman, wrote of what he saw and felt : — 

" Bold to sttcmpt, aod Iiapp7 to nerl. 
His numcroiu tctm, the Inintnuuirt ait ahsll MIL* 

He resided chiefly in the country, " stepping flram ezerdse to Icaraail aMa^* wkL 
according to one of his blogiaphers, " set a good example to men of Ua ofwa ctas^lf 
devoting part of his time to el^ant knowledge." He waa at onea • skllftd ipartHHi 
and a man of letters. 

Unhappily, however, he lacked prudence; and the ratknal eiOojineBCi of As Ml 
led to the irrational joys of the table. The " elegant competence * he inhaiteAvM 
wasted by thoughtless hospitality; and before age came upon him, he had teeiwaniK 
pecuniary difficulties, which he took the most mistaken of all modes to cnabla hta ts 
endure. His fkst friend, Shenstone, who states that he loved him heeaaae af Ms 
flocci-nauci-nihill-pllliflcation of money, thus writes of hia death : *■ I can nov eiBHi 
all his foibles— impute them to age and distress of eireumstaneea; the last eft 
conalderatlons wrings my very soul to think on. For a man of high ^Iritp 
of having (at least in one production) generaUy pleased the world, to be 
threatened by wretches that are very low in every sense ; to be Ibiced to drink 1 
self into pains of the body, in order to get rid of the paina of the mind, ia a 

This is a melancholy picture of one whose "foiUes" oveicame dn^; and 
naturally sound understanding and amiable disposition were inanfllcient to ; 
him ftom ruin of constitution and property :— 

" For, prodisAl of llfr. In one nth night 
He lavlilifd more than might mpport three dafi^" 

Ho died in 1742, in the fiftieth year of his age, and was burled at 
Henley, in Arden. He is described as " a man of great benevolence and vciy i 
able manners.** 

" The Chase," besides the exceeding merit of its eompoaltion, will ahraya be» aa II 
has always been, highly popular. It describes so eloquently, and with ao : 
and accuracy — so as to satisfy as weD as please the sportsman — the vaiioiiB ] 
circumstances under which " the field " may lead to health and eiOoyment. It la ao 
ftill of life and fire; and changes admirably its character with the more pendve and 
retired or buatling and exciting scenes which it describes. The jovial hnntanan^tha 
contemplative angler— alike find themselves and their choicest pleaaum pwtia| ad 
by one who was capable of understanding and appreciating both. The ** FWd 
Sports" is chiefly confined to the ancient but now almost forgotten sport of hAwkl^. 
He introduces it, Indeed, as a supplement to " The Chase," desiring to give sone 
account of all the more polite entertainments of the field to those gentkonen who have 
had " the goodness to encourage them." 

His occasional poenia are very numcroua, and embrace a Variety of topics — famfWar 
epistlea, odes, translatioiis or imitations, ballads, hunting songs, and fkbles ; some oC 
the latter are unfit to meet the eye of the gencral,reader : among tbenu however, thers 
are several which contain a fine moral, and they are rendered pore efTcnive by the 
intPH'st of the story and the vIvidncKs of the descilptions. 

Dr. Johnson limits his praise of Somerville to the admission, that " he wrote vciy 
well for a gcntU-man ; " a harsh nnd unjust conclusion ; he is, at times, vigorous and 
elevated— and, in the treatment of a subject worthy of the Muse, yet presenting many 
difficultios, he has succeeded better than any other writer in our, language. Hia 
minor productions are also fre<iuently graceful and elegant, and always easy and 
mrrect. 
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Nkxt will I sing the valiant falcon's faniui 
Aerial fights, where no conTedcrate brute 
Joins in the bloody fray ; but bird with bird 
Justs in mid air- Lo ! at hia siege the hem, 
Upon the banL of some small purling brook. 
Observant stands to take his acaJy prize. 
Himself another's game. For mark behind 
The wily falconer creeps: his grauing.horsi' 
Cunccala the treacheroua foe, and on his fist 
Th' unhooded falcon sits : with «ager eyes 
She meditates her prey, aiid, in her wild 
Conceit, already plumes the dying bird. 



Up springs the hern, redoubling every utrokf. 

Conscious of danger, stretches far away. 

With busy pennons and projected beak. 

Piercing th' opponent clouds : the falcon swift 

FoliowH at speed, mounts as he mounts, fur ho]>e 

Gives vigour to her wings. Another soon 

Strains atl«r to support the bold attack, 

Perhaps a third. As in some winding creek, 

On proud Iberia's shore, the corsairs sly 

Lurk wuting to surprise a British sail. 

Full freighted from Hetniria's friendly ports. 

Or rich Byzantium ; after her they scud, 

Dashing the spumy waves with equal oara. 

Anil spreading all their shrouds ; she makts the luaii 

Inviting every gale, nor yet forgets 

To clear her deck, and tell th' insulting foe, 

In peals of thunder, Britons cannot fear. 

So Hies tlic hern pursu'd, but fighting flies. 

Warm grows the conflict, every nerve 's employ 'd ; 

Now through the yielding element they so^ 

Aspiring "high, then sink at once, and rove 

In trackless mazes through the troubled sky. 

No rest, no peace. The falcon hovering flies 

lialune'il in air, and confideDtly bold 

Hangs o'er him like a cloud, then aims her blow 

Full at hia destin'd head. The watchfiil hem 

Slioots from her like a blazing meteor swift 

That gilds the night, eludes her talona keen 

And pointed beak, and gains a length of way. 

Observe th' attentive crowd ; all hearts are fix'd 

On this icnportant war, and pleasing hope 

Glows in «ach breast. The vulgar and the great. 

Equally happy now, with freedom share 

The common joy. The shepherd-boy forgets 

His bleating care; the labouring hind lets-fall 

His grain iinsown; in transport lost, he robs 

Th' cspecting furrow, and in wild amaze 

The gazing village point their eyes to heaven. 

Where is the tongue can speak the falconer's csurva, 

'Twixt hopes and fears, as in a tempest tost ? 

His fluttering heart, his varying cheeks confess 

His inward woe. Now like a wearied stag, 

That stands at l^ay, the hem provokes their rage ; 

Close by liis languid wing, in downy plumes 



CoTPtH bis falal beak, and cautious hides 
Tbe well-Uisscmbled fraud. The falcon darts 
Like ligLtning; from above, and in her breast 
Iteceives the latent death : down plump she toils 
Bnunding from earth, and with her trickling gore 
Defiles her gaudy plumage. See, alas I 
The falconer in despair, his favourite bird 
Dead at bis feet, as of his dearest friend 
He weeps her fate ; be meditates revenge. 
He storms, he foams, he gives a loose tn rage ; 
Nor wants he long the means ; the hern fatigu'd. 
Borne down by numbers yields, and prone on earth 
He drops : his cruel foea wheeling around 
Insult at will. The vengeful falconer flies 
Swift as an arrow shooting to their aid ; 
Then muttering inward curses breaks his wings. 
And fixes iu the ground his hated beak ; 
Sepa with malignant joy the victors proud 
Smear'd with his blood, and on his marrow feast. 



Where rages not Oppression ? Where, alas 1 

Is Innocenee secure? Rapine and Spoil 

Haunt ev'n the lowest deeps ; seaa have their sharks. 

Rivers and ponds enclose the ravenous pike ; 

He in bis turn becomes a prey ; on him 

Th' amphibious otter feasts. Just is his fate 

Deserv'd : but tyrants know no bounds ; nor spears 

That bristle on his back, defend the perch 

From hia wide greedy jaws ; nor burnish 'li mail 

The yellow carp j nor all Ids arts can save 

-Th' insinuating eel, that hides his head 

Beneath the slimy mud ; Dor yet escapes 

The crimson-spotted trout, the river's pride. 

And beauty of the stream. Without remorse. 

This midnight pillager, ranging around, 

Insatiate swallows all. The owner mourns 

Th' unpeopled rivulet, and gladly hears 

The huntsman's early call, and sees with joy 

The jovial crew, that march upon its banks 

In gay parade, with bearded lancns arm'd. 
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The subtle spoibr, of tlie beaver kind. 
Far olf perhaps, where aiicieut alders shade 
The deep still pool, withiu some hollow trunk 
Contrives bis wicker couch : whence he survey* 
His long purLeu, lord of the stream, and all 
The finny shoab his own. But you, brave youths, , 
Dbpute the felon's claim ; try every root. 
And every reedy bank ; encourage all 
The busy spreading pack, that fearless plunge 
Into the flood, and cross the rapid stream. 
Bid rocks and caves, and each resounding shore. 
Proclaim your bold defiance ; loudly raise 
Each cheering voice, till dbtnnt hills repeat 
The triumphs of the vale. On the aoit sand 
See there his seal impress'd I and on that bank 
Behold the glittering spoils, half-eaten lish. 
Scales, fins, and bones, the leavings of his feast. 
Ah I on that yielding sag-bed, see, once more 
His seal 1 view. O'er jon dank rushy marsh 
The sly goose-footed prowler bends his coursCi 
And seeks the distant shallows. Huntsman, bring 
Thy eitger pack, and trail him to hia couch. 
Hark ! the loud peal begins, the clamorous joy. 
The g&llatit chiding, loads th6 trembling air. 

Ye Naiads fair, who o'er these floods preside. 
Raise up your dripping heads above the wave. 
And hear our melody. Th' harmonious notes 
Float with the stream ; and every winding creek 
And hollow rock, that o'er the dimpling flood 
Nods pendant, still improve from shore tn shore 
Our sweet reiterated joys. What shouts I 
What clamour loud I What gay heart-cheering aoundi 
Urge through the breathing brass their mazy way I 
Nor quires of Tritons glad with sprightlier strains 
The dancing billows, when proud Neptune rides 
In triumph o'er the deep. How greedily 
They snuff the fiahy steam, that to each blade 
It auk-scenting clings 1 See I how the morning dews 
Tbey sweep, that from tlieir feet besprinkling drop 
Dispers'd, and leavp a track oblique behind. 
Now on firm land they range ; then in the flood 
They plunge tumultuous; or through reedy pools 
Rustling they work their way : no hole escapes 
Their curious search. With quick sensation now 
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The fuming vapour atiiigs; flutter their hearts, 

And joy redoubled bursts (Voiii every moiitli 

In louder aymphunii«. Yon liolluw trunk, 

That with its hoarj- head incurv'd salutes 

The pasning wave, must be the tyrant's fort. 

And dread abode. How these impatient climti. 

While others at the root incessant bay I 

Thi'y put him down. See, there he drives along I 

Th' ascending bubbles marlc his gloomy way. 

Quick &x the net«, and cut uff his retreat 

Into the slieltering deeps. Ah 1 there he vents I 

The pack plunge headlong, and pretended spears 

Menace destruction : while the troubled surge 

Indignant foams, and all the scaly kind, 

Alfnghted, hide their heads. Wild tumult reigns, 

And loud uproar. Ah, there once more he vents ! 

See, that bold hound has seiz'd him ! down they sink 

Together lost : but soon shall he repent 

His rash assault. See, there escap'il, he flies 

Half-drown'd, and clambers up th« slippery bank 

With ouze and blood disttun'd. Of all the brutes, 

Wliether by Nature Ibrm'd, or by long use, 

This artful direr best cao bear the want 

Of vital air. Unequal is the fight. 

Beneath the whelming element. Yet there 

He lives not long ; but respiration needs 

At proper intervals. Again he vents; 

Again the crowd attack. That spear has pierc'd 

Hia neck; the crimson waves confess the wound. 

Fixt is the beanled lance, unwelcome guest. 

Where'er he flies ; with him it sin ks beneath. 

With him it mounts ; sure guide to every foe. 

Inly he groans; nor can his tender wound 

Bear the cold stream. Lo t to yon sedgy b^k . 

He creeps disconHolnte : his numerous foes 

Surround him, hounds, and men. Pierc'd through and 

through. 
On pointed spears they lift him high in arr; 
^^'^R^'i^S ^^ hangs, and grins, and biles in vain : 
Bid' the loud boms in gaily -warbling strains. 
Proclaim the felon's fate; he dies, he'diox. ' 
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82 MATTHEW GREEN. 

Matthew Giieeh, "who wrote the Spleen," wu bom In 18M. Wm 
Quakers, and he was brought up and educated among that icet. Bvt it 
their formality and precision were unpalatable to him, and he quitted 
" with disgust ;" but without entering into communion with any otber : 
in consequence of which he incurred the reproach of " free tbinkliif * 
subjects. His probity, however, has not been questioned, and then Is 
timony of the gentleness of his temper and the suaTlty of his "***"»—* He kal a 
post at the Custom- House, and discharged his duty with dlUgenee and aMUly. Be . 

died, in 1737, at his lodgings in Nag's-head-court, Graceehureh-ttnct. Bmk k i 
almost the whole of our knowledge of Matthew Green; but this pandty of 
mation regarding him is to be accounted for by the fiurt, that ha pntaUakad 
during his life-time, and that he wrote probaUy without the l emu l e tt Idea «f "I 
fame." Wc are, however, told that he was liable to Ats ofhypochotidrlariiB, aai Art 
out of this affliction grew the poem on the Spleen. In completing It ha la hH I» 
have laboured during several years ; adding to when the " At was on him." 

Besides this poem, he wrote " The Grotto," and two or three other plsMS if ■• 
great merit. ** The Spleen " has, however, alwajrs been ooosidcKd aae of the OHit 
striking compositions in the language. It is written in an easy, bat ensfgal 
at once simple and nervous; it is the obvious production of a mind ID at 
itself, yet conscious that a remedy for the disease may be easily olitaf»ail 
are no common thoughts in the poem, yet they are all natural, noardsd wttii 
strength and originality, just such as would occur upoo such a sukjeet, and ttsyoa 
happily compressed. 

The design of the writer, as he expressed to his friend, Cuthbert Ja^aoiif li * 
the poem is addressed, is not, 

" To write a trratiMon the Spleen ; 
Nor to preaerlbe when nerres eonvubr ; 
Nor mend th* alarum watch, your pulae. 
If I am right, your que«tUm lay. 
What eoune I take to drive away 
The day-mare, Spleen, hy whose Calae pleat. 
Men prove mere suicides in ease ; 
And bow I do myself demean. 
In stormy world to live serene." 

He then describes his peculiar habits, opinions, employnumts, and 
and he evidently describes them with truth. 

** Nothinic is stol*n ; my muse though mean. 
Draws flrum the spring she finds within.** 

The remedies he prescribes are those which produce or nourish c1iecfAilMts>— 
Exercise — "fling but a stone the giant dies;" things that excite laughter— poor 
authors worshipping a calf, deep tragedies, fine epitaphs on knaves deceased ;•— muafe 
and the dance, the gay impertinence of gossiping : each and all lie touches with the 
pen of a gentle satirist ; and proceeds to state how by a perpetual stmggie.against its 
influence he has contrived to master, or at least control, the "day-mare;* swimming 
along (he troubled stream of life, , 

" Till fortune threw a rope 
Ruoyant nn bladders flll*d withjidbc." 
. • • • • 

It would be difficult to point out, in the whole range of Cnglish poetry, so many 
striking and original thoughts in the same number of lines. They were penned 
down as they occurred to him. If the descriptions appear unconnected we are 
amply compensated by finding no weak link to bind them together. His .ofe|}cct 
was to write less for tho world than himself— and if years were employed in producing 
this one, and comparatively short, addition to our national store of verse, they were not 
spent in vain. The selection we have made fh)m it will, we think, bear out our' 
opinion of its high and enduring merit, an4 Justify even higher praise than we have 
bestowed apon its author. 




CoNTBNTMfiNT, pnrfnt of delight, 
^o mucli a stranger tu our siglit, 
8a}^ goddew, in what happy plac 
Mortals bdiol'l tliy blooming faee ; 
Thy ^i^ious auspii^s impart. 
And for thy tempiu chooBe my heart. 
They, whom thou dcignest to iiiKpirp. 
Thy science learn, to bound desire ; 
By liappy alphymy of mind 
Thej turn to pleasure all they find ;■ 
They both diMloin in outward mien 
The Rfuvr and solemn garb of Spleen, 
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And meretricious arts of dress, 
To fei^n a joy, and hide distress ; 
UnmovM when the rude tempest blows. 
Without an opiate they repose ; 
And, eover'd by your shidd, defy 
The whizzing shafts, that round them fly : 
Nor meddling with the god's affairs, 
Concern themselves with distant cares ; 
But place their bliss in mental rest. 
And feast upon the good possess'd. 
Forc'd by soft violence of pray'r. 
The blithsome goddess soothes my care ; 
I feel the deity inspire. 
And thus she models my desire. 
Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid. 
Annuity securely made, 
- A farm some twenty miles from town, 
Small, tight, salubrious, and my own ; 
Two maids, that never saw the town, 
A serving-man, not quite a clown ; 
A boy to help to tread the mow. 
And drive, while t' other holds the plough ; 
A cliief, of temper form'd to please. 
Fit to converse, and keep the keys ; 
And better to preserve the peace. 
Commissioned by the name of niece ; 
With understandings of a size 
To think their master very wise. 
May Heav'n (it 's all I wish for) send 
One genial room to treat a friend. 
Where decent cupboard, little plate. 
Display benevolence, not state. 
And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land : 
A pond before full to the brim. 
Where cows may cool, and geese may swim ; 
Behind, a green like velvet neat. 
Soft to the eye, and to the feet ; 
Where odVouS plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air ; 
From Euru8, foe to kitchen ground, 
Fenc^'d by a slope ^itli bushes crown'd, 
Fit dwelling for the feather'd throng. 
Who pay their quit-rents with a song ; 






With op'ning views of hill luid dale, 

Whirh Bensc and fancy too regale. 

Where the half-cirque, which vision bouDda, 

Like amphitheatre surrounda ; 

And wood a impervious to the breeze. 

Thick phalanx of embodied trees, 

From hills through plains in dusk array 

Extended far, repel the day. 

Here stillness, height, and solenm shade 

Invite, and contemplation aid : 

{lere nymphs from hollow oaks relate 

The dark decrees and will of Fate, 

And dreams beneath the spreading beech 

Inspire, and docile fancy teacli ; 

Wliile soft aa breezy breath of wind, 

Impulses rustle through the mind. 

Here Dryads, scorning Pbccbus' ray, 

While Pan melodious pipes away, 

In measur'd motions frisk about. 

Till old Silenus puts tlicm out. 

There see the clover, pea, and beau, 

Vie in variety of green ; 

Fresh pastures speckled o'er vitli itticcp, 

13rown fields their fallow sabbaths keep, 

I'lump Ceres golden tresses wear, 

And poppy top-knots deck h«r hair, 

And silver streams through meaduwii stray. 

And Naiads on the margin play. 

And lesser nymphs on side of hills 

From play -thing urns pour down the rills. 

Thus sbelter'd, free from care and strife. 
May I enjoy a calm through life; 
See taction, safe in low degree, 
Aa men at land see storms at sea, 
And laugh at miserable elves 
Not kind, «4> much as to themselves, 
Curs'd with such souls of base alloy, 
As ran possess, but not enjoy ; 
Dobarr'd the pleasure to impart 
By av'rice, sphincter of tht heart, 
, Who wealth, hanl-cam'd by guilty cares. 
Bequeath untouch'd to thankless heirs. 
May I, with hxik uugloom'd by gnik-, 
And wearing Virtue's livVy-f^inile. 
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Prone the distressed to relieve, 
And little trespasses forgive. 
With income not in fortune's powV 
And skill to make a busy hour, 
With trips to town life to amuse, 
To purchase books, and hear the news, 
To see old friends, brush off the clown. 
And quicken taste at coming down ; 
Unhurt by sickness* blasting rage. 
And slowly mellowing in age. 
When Fate extends its gathering gripe, 
Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe. 
Quit a worn being without pain. 
Perhaps to blossom soon again. 



THE SPAUUOW AND DIAMOND. A SONG. 

1 LATELY saw, what now I sing. 

Fair Lucia*8 hand displayed ; 
This finger grac'd a diamond ring. 

On that a sparrow play'd. 

The feather d play-thing she caress'd. 
She stroak'd its head and wings ; 

And while it nestled in her breast, 
She lisp'd the dearest things. 

With chiscl'd bill a spark ill-set 

He ioosen'd from the rest. 
And swallowed down to grind his meat, 

The easier to digest 

• 

She seiz'd his bill with wild affright, 

Her diamond to descry : 
'Twas gone, she sicken'd at the sight. 

Moaning her bird would die. 

*The tongue-ty'd knocker none might use. 

The curtains none undraw. 
The f()otmen went without t)^eir shoes, 
-. The street was laid with straw. 
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The doctor us'd his oily art 

Of strong emetic kind, 
Th' apothecary play*d his part, 

And engineer d behind. 

When physic ceas*d to spend its store, 

To bring away the stone, 
Dicky, like people given o*er. 

Picks up, when let alone. 

His eyes dispell'd their sickly dews. 
He peck'd behind his wing ; 

Lacia recovering at the news, 
Relapses for the ring. 

Meanwhile within her beauteous breast 
Two different passions strove ; 

When av'rice ended the contest, 
And triumph'd over love. 

Poor little, pretty, fluttering thing. 

Thy pains the sex display. 
Who, only to repair a ring. 

Could take thy life away. 

Drive av'rice from your breasts, ye fair, 

Monster of foulest mien : 
Ye would not let it harbour there. 

Could but its form be seen. 

It made a virgin put on guile, 
Truth*8 image break her word, 

A Lucia's face forbear to smile, 
A Venus kill her bird. 
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Of youth his form I — Bui why with anguish bent ? 
Why pin*d with sallow marks of discontent ? 
Yet patience, labouring to beguile his care. 
Seems to raise hope, and smiles away despair. . 
Compassion, in his eye, surveys my grief. 
And in his voice invites me to relief. 
Preventive of thy call, behold my haste, 
(He says) nor let waiin thanks thy spirits waste ! 
All fear forget — Each portal I possess. 
Duty wide-opens to receive distress. 
Qblig*d, I follow, by his guidance led ; 
The vaulted roof re-echoing to our tread I 
And now, in squar'd divisions, I survey 
Chambers sequestered from the glare of day ; 
Yet needful lights are taught to intervene, 
Through rifts ; each forming a perspective scene. 

In front a parlour meets my entering view ; 
Oppos'd, a room to sweet refection due. 
Here my chill'd veins are wahn'd by chippy fires, 
Through the bor*d rock above, the smoke expires ; 
Neat, o*er a homely board, a napkin's spread, 
Crown'd with a heapy canister of bread. 
A maple cup is next dispatched to bring 
The comfort of the salutary spring : 
Nor mourn we absent blessings of the vine, 
Here laughs a frugal bowl of rosy wine ; 
And savoury cates, upon clear embers cast, 
Lie hissing, till snatch'd off; a rich repast! 

* m * * * 

A feeble taper, from yon lonesome room. 
Scattering thin rays, just glimmers through the glooi 
There sits the sapient bard in museful mood. 
And glows impassion'd for his country's good ! 
All the bright spirits of the just combin'd. 
Inform, refine, and prompt his towering mind ! 
He takes the gifted quill from bands divine. 
Around his temples rays refulgent shine ! 
Now rapt ! now more than man I — I see him climb, 
To view this speck of earth from worlds sublime ! 
1 see him now o'er nature's works preside !• 
How clear the vision I and the scene how wide I 
Let some a name by adulation raise, 
Or scandal, meaner than a venal praise ! 



Uj muse (he cries) a nobler prospect view '. 
[Through fancy's wilds tome moral's point pursue ! 
Fiom dark deception clear drawn truth display, 
As from black chaos rose resplendent day ! 
Awake compassion, and bid terror rise ! 
Bid humble sorrowB strike superior eyes I 
So pamper'd power, unconscious of distress. 
May see, be mov'd, and, being mov'd, redress. 

Ye traitorf^ tyrants, fear his stinging lay I 
Ye powers unlov'd, unpitied in decay ! 
But know, to you sweet-blossom' d fame lie brings, 
Y'e heroes, patriots, and paternal kings I 

Thou, who form'd, who rais''d the poet's art, 

S Voice of thy will \) unerring force impart ! 
f wailing worth can generous warmth excite I 
If verse can gild instruction with delight. 
Inspire his honest muse with orient dame, 
^Jd rise, to dare, to reach the noblest lum I 

But, O uiy friend I mysterious is our fate I 
How mean is fortune, though his mind elate I 
' ^neas-like he passes through the crowd ; 
Unsought, unseen, beneath misfortune's cloud ; 
Or seen wirh slight regard : Unprais'd bis name : 
His after- honour, and our after-shame. 
The doom'd desert, to avarice st&nds confess'd ; 
Her eyes averted are, and steel'd her breast. 
£nvy asquint the future wonder eyes : 
Bold insult, pointing, hoots him as he flies; 
^\llile cowanl censure, skill'd in darker ways. 
Hints sure detraction in dissembled praise ! 
Hunger, thirst, nakedness, their grievous fall ! 
Unjust derision too I — that tongue of gall ! 
Slow comes relief, with no mild charms endued, 
Usher'd by pride, and by reproach pursued. 
Forc'd pity meets him with a cold respect, 
Unkind as scorn, ungenerous as iieglect. 

Y'et, sutferijig worth ! thy fortitude will shine : 
Thy foes are virtue's, and her friends are ihino ! 
Patience is thine, and peace thy days shall crown ; 
Thy treasure prudence, and thy claim renown ; 
Myriads, unborn, shall mourn thy haplesri fate, 
And myriads grow, by thy example, great 1 
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Robert Blaxk was bom in EdlDburgh in the year 1699. Hit lltthOT, tkt l«f . 
David Blair, wan one of the chapUlni to the king. Ilia grandfiifhw «m alM a ( 
guished clergyman. The Poet's son was Bolicitor-General fin* Bmfland, and hk< 
was the eminent Ptofestor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettnt In tba Unlvenl^ tf 
Edinburgh. 

Having obtained the advantages of a soond and Ubeial education, and Imjuh iI 
those advantages by travel and a xesSdence of "some ttme** on the cwntinert, ha 
was, in 1731, ordained minister of Athelstanefow, In the eonnty of Eaat Lothlai:— 
here the nubaequent years of his Ufb were passed, in ease, quiet, and fcwHiHtit; 
in the eqjoyment of tranquil pleasures, in cultivating Utanury ponalta, !■ di^ 
charging the duties of his profession, and in the happiness of doniestle lift. 

His tastes were elegant and domestic. Books and flowers aa em to have 
only rivals in his thoughts. His rambles were from his flre-alde to hla 
although the only record of his genius is of a gloomy eharactcr, it la 
habit and circumstances combined to render him cheerftil and happy. Hla witt, vka 
is described as of " uncommon beauty and amiable mannon,* bon Un riz 
children. He died of fever, on the 4th of February, 1746. 

"The last end 
or the food maa wai peace !" 

The " Grave " is the only poem Dr. Blair ever wrote •> if we eseept Bona lliaei to 
the memory of Mr. Law, whose daughter he afterwards married. It la ■»ifwtM> thrt 
a poet, so capable of producing great things — and with ample lelanre and aaae oCatad 
to do »o— should have written nothing else. Even this must have been eomiMnead al 
an early age. In a letter to Dr. Doddridge, the Poet says, '*thc greateat part of it was 
composed several years before he was clothed with so sacred a character.** Thla laCtB 
was written in 1742, and then the poem existed only in manuscript. It i^peonttM 
his friend. Dr. Watts, had "offered it to two booksellers, who did not care to take thi 
risk of publishing it ;" consequently, the author never enjoyed the luxnzy iif lining il 
in print. The first edition was printed at Edinburgh in 1747; alnce than, thrt 
which the " two booksellers " rejected, has been reprinted perii^pa a bundnd ttmmt 
and will never be long out of print while the English language endiUM. It ia to bt 
lamented that the praise which this poem received was limited to a few , 
*' honoured it with approval " — and that his attempt to extend his name 
raged by the ignorance of those who did not " care to run the riak of pubUahinf h.* 
Had circumstances been either less or more favourable to the Foot, be might have 
left a still richer legacy to posterity. 

"The Grave," however, is sufficient to place the name of the writer high in the liH 
of British poets. Its popularity is not alone dependent upon the fine moral tone thrt 
pervades it. Not only because it is in the happiest sense of the term " religious ** has h 
been universally read and as universally admired. The language is rich, nerroua, and 
pathetic. It abounds in pictures—original, striking, and always natural. At times 
he flies from the actual to the imaginative, but he never passes the bounds of pio- 
babillty. What hu depicts— even the strong man in his agony, &c. — he might baTCMOL 
Above all. the Poet's kindly, generous, and benevolent nature, peers out eren ia Us 
gloomicHt or roost harrow ing descr tptions ;—a! d he at all times bears in mind that ttt 
office of a chriktian clergyman involves a high and imperative duty. Ho tborHhn 
never loses an opportunity of impressing upon the minds of his readers tbo Mlnno 
lessons it is his business to teach and inculcate. Even in tfiose passagea wblcb caD 
upon satire to cooperate with truth— and which sometimes verge too closely upon the 
ludicrous — his one great object is clearly paramount— to "warn and scare" from the 
path which alone leads to a grave that must be terrible. His more awftil descriptioas 
are, however, at times, relieved by those that are gentle as well as beautifU— the 
Apostrophe to Friendship, " the tie more stubborn far than nature's band,** may be 
quoted as one of the most delicious in the language. The Grave is a ToluAo of 
"pictures to the ear.'* The representations of the Poet are as Tivld as if they wen 
conveyed to us on canvass.— Indeed the illustrations of tha pencil can aearoely ba 
considered as desirable accouipaniments to them. 




oon tnou r 

Whom love has knit, &Dd sympathy made oiii! ! 

A tie more ftubbom far than natutf 'a band. 

Frienditllip 1 my»tenous cement of tlic soul ; 
Kfi wfetiier of lil'e, aoiJ solder of society, 
■3 ow« ihee much. Thou has deserv'd from me, 
[ Far. far beyond what 1 eaii ever pay. 
I Od have I pruv'd the labours of thy love, 
I And the warm efforts of thy gentle heart, 
I Anxious to pli'ase. Oh I when my friend and I 
1 In some thick wood have wander'd heedless on, 
I Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 

Upon the sloping cowslip-cover'd bank. 
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Where the pure limpid stream has slid along 

In grateful errors through the under-woody 

Sweet murmuring : me thought the shrill-tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love ; the sooty black-bird 

Mellow*d his pipe, and soften'd every note : 

The eglantine smelFd sweeter, and the rose 

Assumed a dye more deep ; whibt ev'ry flower 

Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 

Of dress. Oh I then, the longest summers day 

Seem'd too, too much in haste I still the full heart 

Had not imparted half; 'twas happiness 

Too exquisite to last. Of joys departed, 

Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 

Dull grave — ^thou spoil'st the dance of youthful blood, 
Strik'st out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
And ev*ry smirking feature from the face ; 
Branding our laughter with the name of madness. 

Strength too — thou surly, and less gentle boast 
Of those that loud laugh at the village ring ; 
A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 
With greater ease, than e'er thou didst the stripling 
That rashly dar d thee to th' unequal fight 
What groan was that I heard ? — deep groan indeed I 
With anguish heavy laden ; let me trace it : 
From yonder bed it comes, where the strong man. 
By stronger arm belabour d, gasps for breath 
Like a hard-hunted beast How his heart 
Beats thick I his roomy chest by far too scant 
To give the lungs full play. What now avail 
The strong-built sinewy limbs, and well-spread shoulders? 
See how he tugs for life, and lays about him. 
Mad with his pain ! Eager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hand, and grasps it hard. 
Just like a creature drowning ; hideous sight I 
Oh I how his eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly I 
While the distemper's rank and deadly venom 
Shoots like a burning arrow cross his bowels. 
And drinks his marrow up — rfeard you that groan ? 
It was his last. See how the great Goliah, 
Just like a child that |;>rawrd itself to rest, 
Lies still. 

* « 4: « * 
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Thus, at the Bhn\ of ev*n, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 
Cow'rs down, and dozes till the dawn of day, . 
Then claps his well-fledg'd wings, and bears away. 
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Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace I How calm his exit I 
Night-dews fall not more gentle to the ground, 
Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the evening- tide of life, 
A life well-spent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his green : 
By unperceiv'd degrees he wears away ; 
Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting. 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he reaches 

After the prize in view ! and, like a bird ^ ^ 

That's hamper'd, struggles hard to get away : 
Whilst the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 

Of the fast-coming harvest. Then, oh then ! i 

Each earth-born joy grows vile, or disappears. 
Shrunk to a thing of nought Oh I how he longs 
To have his passport signM, and be dismissed ! 
'Tis done I and now he's happy ! The glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrown'd. Ev'n the lag flesh 
Rests too in hope of meeting once again 
Its better half, never to sunder more. 
Nor shall it hope in vain : — The time draws on 
When not a single spot of burial earth. 
Whether on land, or in the spacious sea, 
But must give back its long-committed dust 
Inviolate : — and faithfully shall these 
Make up the full account; not the least atom 
Embezzl'd, or mislaid, of the whole tale. 
Each soul shall have a body ready furnish'd ; ^ 

And each shall have his own. Hence, ye proflme I 
Ask not, how this can be ? Sure the same pow'r 
That rear'd the piece at first, and took it down, 
CftQ re-assemble the loose scatter'd parts, 
And put them.a^ they were^ 
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fK) JAMES THOMSON. 

Jambs THomow wm bora in the year 1700, mtErtnim ipiiihofwMAhfal 
was minister— near Kelso, In the shire of Roxhargb. At a vary cailj ags Im ' 
to write poetry ; and It is said prodooed many pieeei whleh, after hsrtiic laraHdvtt 
them his fHends and schoolfellows, he had the pmdne* and tlw i 
At the University of Edinburgh, where be reedTad hit cdneatloB, a 
part of the diTinlty professor, for having written his ezerelN In a i^rl* ao " ] 
splendid** as to be unintelligible to a popular andimca, pm d u eed dlagnal 
scholastic life, and led him to seek patronage andftme fai the EngUsh 
1725 he arrived in London, and at once found in MaDat, tha eompaBJoii af bta 1 
an able and eager fHend— their Intimacy endured whUa thay Uved, " mUatmbtd If 
any casual mistake, envy, or jealousy." By his advice ■* Wfnte^ wh flnlikri<,irid ftr 
a small sum, and published ; but it was neither nndantood nor appiadalai atfl 
some time after its appearance. By degrees, however, it gained upon (ha piMfe; 
"being of a new kind," says Dr. Johnson, '* few wookl ventnra at fliat to Bka It;* tat 
no sooner did it meet the eye and obtain the approbation of soma p ei a oi ia of taala ai 
Judgment, who " ran about ftom place to plaee eektaatlng ita axeeBaaea,* IkM lli 
merits were universally aelmowledged, and one edition waa ipafwllly aaeeaadiA If 
another. " Summer** was issued in 1727 ; "Spring** in 1728, and *' Antnma* la 1711; 
meanwhile, however, the tragedy of Sophonldia liad bean actad. and tha pooM ** Id- 
tannia," and " on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton," had appoand. 
was selected by the Lord Chancellor Talbot as travelling totar to bla aon, Ini 
with whom he visited most of the European courts. On hii ictom to Bn^^aadba was 
appointed to a sinecure oflSce in the Court of Chanoeiy, and Uvad In " aaaa and |ImI|^" 
until the death of his patron placed his aflUn again " in a poaftaal poatanL" Hh 
influence of Lord Lyttleton soon obtained for him, howavar, 
appointment ; and his latter days were spent at Richmond, In afllnaot and 
retirement. In 1746. he published *Mhe Castle of Indolenea"— tha moat Mgh^ 
flnished of all his compositions, and which was " manyyaan nndar hla hamL* BadM 
of fcv«r, in 174R, and was buried at Richmond; but a monomant waa araclad to Mi 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Thomson was of stature above the middle slae ; " more flU than boid baaaaov;* af 
a dull countenance, a gross, unanimated and uninviting appeaianee ; aUent In i 
company, but cheerftil among his friends, by whom be was ** very tandarij and ' 
beloved." He was naturally sluggish and inactive ; the reader of the CaatIa of I 
lence will not fsil to recognise the picture he has given of hia own dianelar, 
and feelings. It is however certain that he waa ** void of anvy, gnllap and hut af 
gain ;" and that he left for posterity, 

" No line which dyU« he coald wlih to bloC" 

Thomson earned and merited a place among the best and blgbaat of tba BriHA 
poets. " Tlie Seasons " will continue popular as long as the FngHth iangoagc shall 
endure. ** He is," says Dr. Johnson, " entitled to one praise of the highest klnd~ 
his mode of thinking and of expressing his thoughts is orlginaL His numbers, hIa 
pauses, his diction, arc of his own growth, without transcription, witliout imitation, 
lie thinks in a i^ecullar train, and he thinks always as a man of genlua. He J"*** 
round on nature and on life with the eye which nature bestows only on a poet ; the 
eye that distinguishes in every thing presented to its view whatever theta la on which 
imagination can delight to be detained, and with a mind that at once eompielieada 
the vast, and attends to the minute." Place it in any light, and the poem appean 
faultless — the episodes are delicious stories — the descriptions so accurate as to bya r the 
closent test— the versiflcatlon richly hailnonious, yet always in perfect keeping with 
the subject- and. above all, the sentiments are so pure, the lessons in virtue so attrae- 
tive, the "rcliglo;i" so natural, graceftil. and winning, so opposed to bigotry and 
superstition, that the reader cannot fail to become better and wiser by tba perusal of 
that which produces sensations of the most supreme pleasure. It was hia perpetual 
study — 

" Wann fron thr hr-art to pour tbt monl 




With foreign plenty ; and thy stream, O' Th&meSi 
Large, geutle, deep, majestic, king of floods I 
Qhoae for his grand resort On either hand; 
LtVe a long wintery forest, groves of masts 
Shot np their spires ; the bellying sheet between 
PMsess'd the breezy void; the sooty'hulk 
Steer'd Bluish on ; tbe.apleiiilid barge along 
Row'd, regular, to harmony ; around. 
The boat, light skimming, stretch'd its oary wings ; 
While deep the TariouB voice of fervent toil 
From baok to bank iocreas'd. * 
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Thy sons of glory many ! Alfred thine, 
In whom the splendour of heroic war. 
And more heroic peace, when govem'd well,. 
Combine ; whose hallo^'d name the virtuous saint, 
And his own Muses love ; the best of kings I 
. With him thy Edwards and thy Henrys shine. 
Names dear to fame ; the first who deep impress'd 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms. 
That awes her genius still. In statesmen thou. 
And patriots, fertile. Thine a steady More, 
Who, with a generous, though mistaken zeal, 
Withstood a brutal tyrant s useful rage, 
Like Cato firm, like Aristides just. 
Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor, 
A dauntless soul erect, who smiFd on death. 
Frugal and wise, a Walsingham is thine ; 
A Drake, who made thee mistress of the deep, 
And bore thy name in thunder round the world. 
Then fiam'd thy spirit high : but who can speak 
The numerous worthies of the maiden reign ? 
In Raleigh mark their every glory mix'd-; 
Raleigh, the scourge of Spain I whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero bum'd. 
Nor sunk his vigour, when a coward-reign 
The warrior fetter'd, and at last resign'd. 
To glut the vengeance of a vanquish'd foe. 
Then, active still and unrestrained, his mind 
Explored the vast extent of ages past. 
And with his prison-hours enriched the world ; 
Yet found no times, in all the long research. 
So glorious, or so base, as those he prov*d. 
In which he conquered, and in which he bled. 
Nor can the Muse the gallant Sidney pass^ 
The plume of war I with early laurels crown'd. 
The .lovers myrtle, and the f)oet's bay. 
A Hampden too is thine, illustrious land. 
Wise, strenuous, firm, of ansubmitting soul. 
Who stemm'd the torrent of a downward agb - 
To slavery prone, and bade thee rise again, 
la all thy native pomp of freedom bold. 
Qright, at his cal^ thy age of men effulg'd. 
Of men on whom late time a. kindling. eye 
Shall turn, and t^rrants tremble while they read. 
Bring every sweetest flower, and -let hie strew 



l'h<! grave where Kusaell lies; wliose (euiper'il bluiHl, 

With L-almest cheerfulness for t}iee resigii'd, 

Stain'il the sad annals of a giddy reign ; 

Aiming at lawless power, though meanly sunk 

In loose inglorioita luxur)'. With him 

Hia friends, the British Cassius, fearless bled; 

Of bigh-detennin'd spirit, roughly brave. 

By ancient learning, to th' enlighten'd love 

Of ancient freedom warin'd. 



These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God, The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy Ijeauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm ; 
Eclm the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sease, and every heart, is joy. 
Then comes thy gtory in the Summer- months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy Sun 
Shoots full perfection through the Swelling year : 
And oft thy vuice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And ofl at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hollow- whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn iinconhn'd. 
And spreads a common feast fur all that lives. 
!n Winter awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roli'd, 
Majestic darkness I on the whirlwind's wing, 
Rimng sublime, thou bidst the world adore. 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round 1 what.skill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in these appear I a simple train. 
Yet BO delightful mix'di.with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence (forabih'd; 
Shatle, nii{)Crreiv'd, so softening into shade ; 
Aud all so forming on harmoniouA whole; . ■ 

That, as they still succeed, they I'avkh still. 
But wa:idering ot^'with brute unconscious gaxf, . 
Man marks tiot dice, marks not the mighty hand. 
That, ever busy, wheHs the silent spheres ; 
Works iu the »errpt'dcep ; shbots, steaming, tbcnre 
The fair profusinn that oVrspreails the Spring : 
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Fliogs from the Sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempests forth ; 
And, as on Earth this grateful change revolves,* 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend I join every living soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song I To Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft I whose Spirit in your freshness breathes : 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms; 
Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown ishade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar. 
Who shake th' astonish'd world, lift high to Heaven 
Th' impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling riUs ; 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 
Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maae 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself, 
Sound his stupendous praise ; whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 
In mingled clouds to Him ; whose Sun exalts. 
Whose breath perfumes you, a:nd whose pencil paints. 
Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave, to Him ; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart. 
As home he goes beneath the joyous Moon. 
Ye that keep watch in Heaven, as Earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, efluse your mildest beams, 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 
Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 
Gi^at source of day I best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, • 
From world to world, the vital oc6an round* 
On Nature ^rile wilh every beam his praise. 
The thunder rolls : be hush'd the prostrate world ; 
While cloud to* cloud returns* the solemn hynm. 
Bleat out afresh, y^ hills : ye moss^ rocks, 
Retain the sound : the broad responsive low. 
Ye valleys, raise ; for the Great Shepherd reigns ; 
And his unsuflering kingdom yet wdl come. 
Ye woodlands al>, awake : a boundless song 
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Buret from the groves ! aiid when the restless day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world anleep, 

Sweetest of biriis 1 sweet Philomela, cliarm 

The lUtening ehades, anil teach the night his praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creatinn smiles. 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all. 

Crown the great hymn 1 in swarming cities vast, 

Auembled men, to the deep organ join 

The long-re«oundJDg voice, oft breaking elear, 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 

And, as each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ardour rise to Heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fame in every secret grove ; 

There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 

The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre, 

Stili sing the God of Seasons, bs they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling tLeme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the Suminer-ruy 

Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams i 

Or Winter rises iu the blackening east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more. 

And, dead to joy. forget my heart to beat. 

Should Fate command me to the farthest verge ' 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where flrst the Sun 
Gildn Indian mountains or hb settiug beam 
Flames on Ih' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste, as in the city full ; 
And where he vital breathes, there must be joy. 
When er'n at last the solemn hour nliall come. 
And wing my mystjc t|jght to future worlils, 
■ I cbeerfiil will obey : there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders «ing: I cannot go 
Where Universal Love noLpmiles around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their puns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still. 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Mjwctf in him, in Light ineffable ; 
Come then, expressive Silenec, muse his. praise. 
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O MORTAL man, who IJvcst here by luil. 

Do nut complaia of this thy honl estate; 

That like an emmet thou must ever moil. 

Is a sail sentence of an ancient date ; 

And, L'ertes, there ia for it reason great ; 

For, though sometimes it niake^ thee weep djkI wuII. 

Anil curse thy star, aud early ilrudge and latt;, 

Withouteii that would come an heavier bale, 

Louse life, unruly passions and lUseases pale- 
In lowly dale, fast by a river's side. 
With woody hill o'er hill encompass'd round. 
A most enchanting wizard did abide. 
Than whom a tiend more fell is no where found. 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground; 
And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half embrown'd. 
A listless climate made, where, aooth to »ay. 

No living wight could work, ne cared ev'n for play. 

Was nought around but images of rest : 
Sleep-soothing groves, and cjuict lawns between ; 
And tlowery beds that slumberous influence kcst. 
From poppies breath 'd ; and beds of pleasant green. 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime unnumber'd glittering streamlets play'd. 
And hurled every where their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bicker'd through tlie sunny shade. 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur madf;. 

Join'd to the prattle of the purling rills, 
Were heard the .lowing herds blong the vale. 
And flocks loud-bleating from the distant hilb. 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
And now and then sweet Philomel would wiul, 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And sf-ill 4 coil the grasshopper did keep ; . 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to slcej). 

Full in the passage of the vale, above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 

W'here nought but shadowy forms was seen to n 

As Idlcss fancied in her ilreamtng mood : 



And up the hills, on either sidt, a trood 
or blackening pines, ay waving to and fro. 
Sent forth a sleepy horrour through the blood ; 
And where thia valley winded out. below, 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to tlov 

A'pleasing land of drowsy-bead it was, 4 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing ronnd a aummer-sky : 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through th-c breast. 
And the calm pleasures always hover'd nigh ; 
But whate'er smaclc'd of noyance, or unrest. 
Was far far ofi'expell'd from this delicious nest. 

The landskip such, inspiring perfect ease, 
Where Indolence (for bo the wizard hight) 
Close-hid his ca.<>tle mid embowering trees. 
That half shut out the beams of Phtebus bright,. 
And made a kind of checker'd day and night ; 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked, wight 
Wa» plac'd ; and to his lute, of cruel fate, 
'And labour harsh, coraplmn'd, lamenting man's estate. 

Of all the gentle tenants of the place. 
There was a man of special grave remark 1 
A certain tender gloom o'erspread his face. 
Pensive, not sad, in thought involv'd. not dark ; 
As soot this man could sing as morning-lark, 
And teach the noblest morals of the heart : 
But these his talents were ybaried stark ; 
Of the fine stvres he notliiog wojild impart, 
Which or boon Nature gave, or Nature-pointing Art. 

To noontide shades incontinent he rag. 
Where purls the brook with sleep-inviting sound ; 
Onrhcn Dan Sol to slope his .wheels began. 
Amid the broom he bask'd him on the ground, 
Wliere the wiH thyme and camomoil are found : 
There would he linger, tilF the latest ray 
Of light sat trembling on the welkin's bound ; 
Then homeward through the twilight shadows fttray. 
Sauntering and slow. So had he passed many a day I 
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Yet not in tKoughUess sliunber were tAey past : 
For oft the hearenly fire, that lay conceal*d 
Beneath the sleeping embers, mounted fast, 

• And all its* native light anew reveal'd : 
Oft as he travers'd the cerulean ilelfi. 
And markt the clouds that drove before the wind, 

^en thousand glorious systems would he build, ^ 

Ten thousand great ideas fill'd his mind ; 
But with the clouds they fled, and left no trace behind. 

With him was sometimes join'd, in silent walk, * 
(Profoundly silent, for they never spoke,) 
One shyer still, who quite detested talk: 
Oft, stung by spleen, at once away he broke. 
To groves of pine, and. broad o'ershadowing oak ; 
There, inly thrill'd, he wander d all alone. 
And on himself his pensive fury wroke, 
Ne ever utter*d word, save when first shone 
The glittering star of eve — "Thank Heaven! the day is done.* 



Ah I what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given I 
Health is the vital principle of bliss. 
And exercise of heidth. In proof of this, 
Behold the wretch, who slugs his life away, 
. Soon swallow'd in disease's sad abyss ; 
While he whom toil has brac'd, or manly play. 
Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day. 

O, who can speak the vigorous joy of health ? 
Unclogg'd the body, unobscur'd the mind : 
Tlie morning rises gay, with pleasing steahh. 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 
In health the wiser brutes true gladness find. 
See I how the yoiingliogs' frisk along the meads, 
.AslMay comes on, and wakes thet)almy wind; 
Rampant with life, their joy all joy exceeds : 
Yet what but high-slk-ung health this dancing pleasaunoe 
breeds ? 
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For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love. 
And when we meet a mutual heart, 
Come in between, and bid us part ? 

Bid us sigh on from day to day, 
And wish, and wish the soul away ; 
Till youth and genial years are flown, 
And all the life of life is gone ? 

But busy, busy, still art thou, 
To bind the loveless joyless vow. 
The heart from pleasure to delude. 
To join the gentle to the rude. 

For once, O Fortune, hear my prayer. 
And I absolve thy future care ; 
All other blessings I resign. 
Make but the dear Amanda mine. 



OUK. 



Tell me, thou soul of her I love. 
Ah I tell me, whither art thou fled ; 

To what delightful world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead ? 

Or dost thou, free, at pleasure, roam, 
And sometimes shal^e thy lover's woe ; 

Where, void of thee, his cheerless home ' 
Can now, alas I no comfort^ know ? 

Oh I if thou hover'st round my walk, 
While uqder every well-known tree> 

I to thy fancied shadow talk, 
Aiid every tear is fvdl of thee ; 

• Should then the ,weary eye of grief, 

Beside some sympathetic stream, 

In slumber find a short relief, • 

O visit thou my southing dream I 
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From world to world, the vast .Atlantic rolls 
On from the piny shores of Labrador 
To frozen Thul6 east, her airy height 
Alofl to heaven remotest Kilda lifts ; 
Last of the sea-girt Hebrides, that guard, 
In filial train, Britannia*s parent coast * 
Thrice happy land I though freezing on the verge 
Of arctic skies ; yet, blameless still of arts 
That polish to deprave each softer clime ; 
With simple nature, simple virtue blest I 
Beyond Ambition's walk : where never War 
Uprear'd his sanguine standard ; nor unsheatird 
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For wealth or power, the desolating sword. 
Where Luxury, soft syren, who around 
To thousand nations deals her nectar*d cup 
Of pleasing bane, that soothes at once and kills. 
Is yet a name unknown. But calm content 
That lives to reason ; ancient faith that binds 
The plain community of guileless hearts 
In love and union ; innocence of ill 
Their guardian genius : these, the powers that rule 
Thb little world, to all its sons secure ; 
Man's happiest life ; the soul serene and sound 
From passion's rage, the body from disease. 
Red on each cheek behold the rose of health ; 
Firm in each sinew vigour's pliant spring. 
By temperance brac'd to peril and to pain. 
Amid the floods they stem, or on the steep 
Of upright rocks their straining steps surmount. 
For food or pastime. These light up their morn, 
And close their eve in slumbers sweetly deep, 
Beneath the north, within the circling swell 
Of ocean's raging sound. But last and best. 
What avarice, what ambition shall not know. 
True liberty is theirs, the heaven-sent guest. 
Who in the cave, or on th' uncultur'd wild, 
With independence dwells ; and peace of mind, 
In youth, in age, their sun that never sets. 



EDWIN AND EMMA. 



Far in the windings of a vale. 

Fast by a sheltering wood. 
The safe retreat of health and peace, 

An humble cottage stood. 

There beauteous Emma fiourish'd fair, 

•Beneath a mother's eye ; 
Whose only wish on earth was now 
To see her blest, and die. 

The softest blush that nature spreads 

Gave colour to her cheek ; 
Such orient colour smiles through heaven. 

When vernal mornings break. 
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Nor let the pride of great-ones 8corn 

This charmer of the plains : 
That sun, who bids their diamonds blaze, 

To paint our lily deigns. 

Long had she filFd each youth with love, 

Each maiden with despair; 
And though by all a wonder own*d. 

Yet knew not she was fair. 

Till Edwin came, the pride of swains, 

A soul devoid of art ; 
And from whose eye, serenely mild, 

Shone forth the feeling heart. 

A mutual flame was quickly caught : 

Was quickly too reveal'd : 
For neither bosom lodged a wish, 

That virtue keeps concealed. 

What happy hours of home-felt bliss 

Did love on both bestow ! 
But bliss too mighty long to last. 

Where fortune proves a foe. 

His sister, who, like envy form'd. 

Like her in mischief joy'd, 
To work them harm, with wicked skill. 

Each darker art employed. 

The father too, a sordid man. 

Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all-unfeeling as the clod, 

From whence his riches grew. 

Long had he seen their secret flame> 

And seen it long unmov'd : 
Then; with a father's frown, at last 

Had sternly disapprov'd. 

In Edwin's gentle heart, a war 

OF differing passions strove : 
His heart, that diirst not disobey, 

Yet could not cease to love. 
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Denied her sight, he oflt behind 
The spreading hawthorn crept, 

To snatch a glance, to mark the spot 
Where Emma walk'd and wept 

Oil too on Stanmore's wintery waste, 
Beneath the moonlight shade. 

In sighs to pour his soflen'd soul, 
The midnight mourner stray 'd. 

His cheek, where health with beauty glowed, 

A deadly pale o'ercast : 
So fades the fresh rose in its prime. 

Before the northern blast 

The parents now, with late remorse. 

Hung o'er his dying bed ; 
And wearied heaven with fruitless vows. 

And fruitless sorrows shed. 

" *Tis past I " he cried — " but if your souls 

Sweet mercy yet can move. 
Let these dim eyes once more behold. 

What they must ever love ! " 

She came ; his cold hand sofUy touch'd, 
And bath*d with many a tear : 

fast-falling o'er the primrose pale, 
So morning dews appear. 

But oh I his sister's jealous care, 

A cruel sister she I 
Forbade what Emma came to say ; 

" My Edwin, live for me I" 

Now homeward as she hopeless wept 
The church-yard path along. 

The blast blew cold, the dark owl scream'd 
Her lover's funeral song. 

Amid the falling gloom of night, 

Her startling fancy found 
In every bush his hovering shade. 

His groan in every sound. 



*' ■*■ 
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Alone, appall'd, .thus had she pass'd 

The visionary vale— 
When lo I the death-bell smote her ear, 

Sad sounding in the gale I 

Just then she reached, with trembling step, 

Her aged mother's door — 
** He 's gone I ' she cried ; '^ and I shall see 

That angel-face no more. 

• 

" I feel, I feel this breaking heart 

Beat high against my side" — 
From her white arm down sunk her head ; 

She shivering sighed, and died. 



WILLIAM AND MARGARET. 

*TwAS at the silent, solemn hour. 
When night and morning meet; 

In glided Margaret's grimly ghost. 
And stood at William's feet 

Her face was like an April-mom, 

Clad in a wintery cloud ; 
And day-cold was her lily hand, 

That held* her sable shroud. 

So shall the fairest face appear. 
When youth and years are flown : 

Sucb is the robe that kings must wear^ 
When death has refl their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower, 

TKat sips the silver dew.; 
The rose was budded in her cheek, 
. Just t>pening to the view. 

But love had, like the canker-Worm, 

Consumed 'her early prime; 
The rose grew pale, and left her cheek ; 

She di^ before her time. 
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" Awake I'* she cried, " thy true-love calls, 
Come from 1^ midnight-grave ; 

.Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refus'd to save. 

<* This is the dumb and dreary hour, 
When injur'd ghosts complain : 

When yawning graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithless swain. 



'< Bethink thee, William, of thy faulty 

Thy pledge and broken oath I 
And give me back my maiden-vow» 

And give me back my troth. 

" Why did you promise love to me. 

And not that promise keep ? 
Why did you swear my eyes were bright, 

Yet leave those eyes to weep ? 

'< How could you say my face was fair. 

And yet that face forsake ? 
How could you win my virgin-heart. 

Yet leave that heart to break ? 

" Why did you say' my lip was 6weet, 

And made the scarlet pale ? 
And why did I, young witless maid I 

Believe the flattering tale ? 

*^ That face, alas I no more is fair. 

Those lips no longer red : 
Dark are my eyes, now clos'd in death, 

And every charm is fled. 

" The huftgry worm my sifter is ; 

This winding sheet I wear i 
And cold and weary lasts our night. 

Till 'that last morn appear. 

« • • 
** But, hark I the cock has wam*d me hence ; 

A long and late adieu ! 
Come, see, false hian, how low she liesf 

Who died for love of you." 
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The lark song loud ; the morning smird> 

With beams of rosy red : 
Pale William quak'd in every limb, 

And raving left his bed. 

He hied him to the fatal place 

Where Margaret's body lay ; 
And stretch'd him on the green-grass turf, 

That wrapp'd her breathless clay. 

And thrice he call'd on Margaret's name, 

And thrice he wept full sore ; 
Then laid his cheek to her cold grave, 

And word spoke never more I 



SONG. 



The smiling mom, the breathing spring 

Invite the tuneful birds to sing : 

And while they warble from each spray, 

Love melts the universal lay. 

Let us, Amanda, timely wise^ 

Like them improve the hour that flies ; 

And, in soft raptures, waste the day. 

Among the shades of Endermay. 

For soon the winter of the year. 
And age, life's winter, will appear: 
At this, thy living bloom must fade ; 
As that will strip the verdant shade. 
Our taste of pleasure then is o'ch* ; 
The feather*d songsters love no more : 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the shades of Endermay I 
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When many-colour'd evening i^nks behind 
The purple Voods and hills, wid opposite ■ 
Rises, full-or'b, the silver harvpst-moon. 
Tonight th' unwearied fanner, late afield 
His scatter'd sheaves collecting ; then expect 
The artists, bent oa speed, from populous l^eds 
Norwich, or Frome ; they traverse every plain. 
And every dale, where farm or cottage smokes : 
Reject them not ; and let the season's price 
Win thy soft treasures: let the bulky wain 
Througfa dusty roads run nodding ; or the bark, 
■That silently adowa the cenile streaqi 
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Glides with white sails, dispense the downy freight 

To copsy villages on either side, 

And spiry towns, where ready diligence. 

The grateful burden to receive, awaits. 

Like strong Briareus, with his hundred hands. 

• « * * * 



GRONQAR HILL. 



Silent nymph, with curious eye I 

Who, the purple evening, lie 

On the mountain's lonely van. 

Beyond the noise of busy man; 

Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings ; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 

Charms the forest with her tale ; — 

Come, with all thy various dues. 

Come and aid thy sister Muse; 

Now, while Phoebus riding high, 

Gives lustre to the land and sky I 

Grongar Hill invites my song. 

Draw the landscape bright and strong ; 

Grongar, in whose mossy cells 

Sweetly musing Quiet dwells ; 

Grongar, in whose silent shade, 

For the modes£ Muses made ; 

So oft I have, the evening still, 

At the fountain of a rill, 

Sate upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head ; 

While Btray'd my eyes o'er Towy's flood, 

Over mead and over Vood, • 

From house to house, from hill to hill, 

T]ll Contemplation had 8er fill. 

About his chequer'd sides I wind, 
And leave his brooks and meads behind, 
And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 
And vistas shooting beams of day : 
Wide aqd wider spreads the vale. 
As circles on a smooth canal : 
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The mountains round, unhappy fate I 
Sooner or later, of all height, 
Withdraw their summits from the skies, 
And lessen as the others rise : 
Still the prospect wider spreads, 
Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 
Still it widens, widens still, 
And sinks the newly-risen hill. 

Now, I gain the mountain s brow. 
What a landscape lies below I 
No clouds, no vapours intervene ; 
But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of Nature show. 
In all the hues of Heaven's bow ! 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise. 
Proudly towering in the skies ! 
Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ! 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads ! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks. 
And glitters on the broken rocks I 

Below me trees unnumber d rise. 
Beautiful in various dyes : 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 
The yellow beech, the sable yew. 
The slender fir that taper grows. 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs. 
And beyond the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 
Lies a long and level lawn, 
Oji which a dark hill, steep and high. 
Holds and charms the wanderii% eye I 
Deep are his feet in Towy's flood. 
His sides are cloth'd with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, . 
That cast an aweful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls the ivy ^reeps^ 
And with her arms from falling keeps ; 
So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence find. 
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'Tis now the raveirs bleak abode; * 
'Tis now th* apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds ; 
And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
Concealed in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. 
Yet Time has seen, that lifts the low. 
And level lays the lofty brow, 
Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state ; 
But transient is the smile of Fate ! 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sun-beam in a winter's day, 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers how they run, 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swifl, sometimes slow. 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep. 
Like human life, to endless sleep ! 
Thus is Nature's vesture wrought. 
To instruct our wandering thought ; 
Thus she dresses green and gay. 
To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new. 
When will the landscape tire the view ! 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow. 
The woody valleys warm and low ; 
The windy summit, wild and high. 
Roughly .rushing on the sky I 
The pleasant seat, the ruin'd tower, 
The naked rock, the shady bower ; 
The town and village, dome and farm. 
Each giv^ each a double charm,* 
As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. 

See on the mountain's southern side. 
Where the prospect opens wide, ^ 
Where the evening gilds the tide; 
How close. and small the hedges lie I 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye ! 
A step methinbs may pass the stream. 
So .little distant dangers seem ; 
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So we mistake the Future's face, 
Ey'd through Hope's deluding glass ; 
As your summits soft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air. 
Which to those who journey near. 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present 's still a cloudy day. 

O may I with myself agree, 
And never covet what I see ; 
Content me with an humble shade. 
My passions tam'd, my wishes laid ; 
For, while our wishes wildly roll. 
We banish quiet from the soul : 
*Tis thus the busy beat the air. 
And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, e'en now, my joys run high. 
As on the mountain-turf I lie ; 
While the wanton Zephyr sings. 
And in the vale perfumes his wings ; 
While the waters murmur deep ; 
While the shepherd charms his sheep : 
While the birds unbounded fly. 
And with music fill the sky, 
Now, e'en now, my joys run high. 

Be full, ye courts ; be great who will ; 
Search for Peace with all your skill : 
Open wide the lofty door. 
Seek her on the marble floor. 
In vain you search, she is not there ; 
In vain ye search the domes of Care I 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 
On the meads, and mountain-heads, 
Along with Pleasure, close allied. 
Ever by each other's side : 
And often, by the murmuring rill. 
Hears the thrush, while all is still. 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 
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rorouiilfti 111 iii.-s.> uiilks t iippeftP 
I thought, O Love '. thou wouldst disdain 
To mix with Wisdom's biack atay'd train ; 
But when my curious eearchiiig look, 
A nice survey of nature \o«k, 
Well pleaa'd the rnatroD set to show 
Her mistress- work, on earth below. 
Then fruitless knowledge tura aside ; 
What other art remains untried 
Thiii load of anguish to remove. 
And heal thetruel wounds of love? 
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To friendship's sacred force apply ; 
That source of tenderness and joy; 
A joy no anxious fears profane, 
A tenderness that feeb no pain : 
Friendship shall all these ills appease. 
And give the tortur'd mourner ease. 
Th' indissoluble tie, that binds 
In equal chains, two sister minds : 
Not such as servile interests choose, 
From partial ends and sordid views ; 
Nor when the midnight banquet fires 
The choice of wine-inflam'd desires ; 
When the short fellowships proceed. 
From casual mirth and wicked deed ; 
'Till the next mom estranges quite 
The partners of one guilty night ; 
But such as judgment long has weigh 'd 
And years of faithfxdness have tried ; 
Whose tender mind is fram'd to share 
The equal portion of my care ; 
Whose thoughts my happiness employs 
Sincere, who triumphs in my joys ; 
With whom in raptures I may stray, 
Through study's long and pathless way. 
Obscurely blest, in joys, alone, 
To the excluded world unknown. 
Forsook the weak fantastic train 
Of flatt'ry, mirth, all false and vain ; 
On whose soft and gentle breast 
My weary soul may take her rest. 
While the still tender look and kind, 
Fair springing from the spotless mind, 
My perfected delights ensure 
To last immortal, free and pure. 



A SOLILOQUY. 

Mysterious innate of this breast. 
Enkindled by thy ^ame ; 
By thee my being's best exprest. 
For what thou art I am. 

With thee I claim celestjal birth, 
A spark of heaven's own ray; 
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Without thee sink to vilest earth, 
Inanimated clay. 

Now in this sad and dismal hour 
Of multiplied distress, 
Has any former thought the power 
To make thy sorrows less ? 

When all around thee cruel snares 
Threaten thy destined breath, 
And every sharp reflection bears 
Want, exile, chains or death : 

Can aught that past in youth's fond reign 
Thy pleasing vein restore ? 
Lives beauty's gay and festive train 
In memory's soft store ? 

Or does the muse? — 'Tis said her art 
Can fiercest pangs appease ; — 
Can she to thy poor trembling heart 
Now speak the words of peace ? 

Yet she was wont at early dawn 
To whisper thy repose, 
Nor was her friendly aid withdrawn 
At grateful evening's close. 

Friendship, 'tis true, its sacred might 
May mitigate thy doom ; 
As lightning shot across the night, 
A moment gilds the gloom. 

O God I thy providence alone 
Can work a wonder here. 
Can change to gladness every moan, 
And banish all my fear. 

Thy arm all powerful to save. 
May every doubt destroy ; 
And from the horrors of the grave, 
New raise to life and joy. 

From this, as from a copious spring, 
Pure consolation flows ; p 

Makes the faint hoart 'midst sufferings sing, 
•And 'midst despair repose. 

• Yet from its creature gracious Heaven, 
Most merciful and just, 
Ask& but for life and safety given. 
Our faith and humble trust 
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BROOKE. 

Lovely |iemtent, arise, 
Come, and claim thy kindred skies ; 
Come, thy sister aiig<?ls say. 
Thou host wept thy stains away. 

Let experience now ilecide. 
Twist the good and evil tried ; 
111 the aniooth, encltuiited groniid, 
■ Say. uiifuld the treasures found. 

Structures, rais'd by morning dreams. 
Sands, tliat'trip the flitting streams, 
Down, thai anchors on tlie air, 
Clouds, that paint tlieir changes there. 
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Seas, that smoothly dimpling lie, 
While the storm impends on high, 
Showing, in an obvious glass, 
Joys, that in possession pass ; 

Transient, fickle, light, and gay, 
Flatt'ring, only to betray ; 
What, alas, can life contain ? 
Life, like all its circles, vain I 

Will the stork, intending rest, 
On the billow build her nest ? 
Will the bee demand his store. 
From the bleak and bladeless shore ? 

Man alone, intent to stray. 
Ever turns from wisdom's way. 
Lays up wealth in foreign land. 
Sows the sea, and plows the sand. 

Soon this elemental mass. 
Soon th' encumbering world shall pass. 
Form be wrapt in wasting fire. 
Time be spent, and life expire. 

Then, ye boasted works of men. 
Where is your asylum then ? 
Sons of pleasure, sons of care, 
Tell me, mortals, tell me where ? 

Gone, like traces on the deep. 
Like a sceptre, grasped in sleep. 
Dews, cxhal'd from morning glades, 
Melting snows, and gliding shades. 

Pass the world, and what's behind ? 
Virtue's gold, by fire refin'd ; 
From an universe deprav'd. 
From the wreck of nature sav'd. 
* Like the life-supporting grain, 
Fruit of patience and jof pain, 
On the swain's autunmal day, 
Winnow'd from the chaff* away. 

Little trembler, fear no more. 
Thou hast plenteous crops in store. 
Seed, by genial sorrows sown. 
More than all thy scomers own. 

What though hostile earth des))ise, 
Heav'n beholds witH gentler eyes ; 
Heav'n thy friendless steps shall guide, 
Cueer thy hours, and guard thy side. 
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When the fatal trump shall sound, 
When th* immortals pour around, 
Heav'n shall thy return attest, 
Haird by myriads of the bless'd. 

Little native of the skies, 
Lovely penitent, arise, 
Calm thy bosom, clear thy brow, 
Virtue is thy sister now. 

More delightful are my woes, 
Than the rapture pleasure knows ; 
Richer far the weeds I bring. 
Than the robes that grace a king. 

On my wars, of shortest date. 
Crowns of endless triumph wait ; 
On my cares, a period bless'd ; 
On my toils eternal rest. 

Come, with virtue at thy side, 
Come, be every bar defied. 
Till we gain our native shore. 
Sister, come, and turn no more. 



A DIRGE. 



Wretched mortals, doomed to go 
Through the vale of death and woe I 
Let us travel sad and slow. 

Care and sickness, toil and pain. 
Here their restless vigils keep ; 
Sighs are all the winds that blow. 
Tears are all the streams that flow I 
Virtue hopes reward in vain — • 
The gentlest lot she can obtain 
Is but to 8it«and weep I 

Ye dreary mansions of efiduring sleep. 
Where pale mortality lies dark and deep I 
lliou silent, though insatiate Grave, 
Gorged with the beauteous and the brave, 
Close, close thy maw — thy feast is o'er, 
Time and Death q^n give no more I 
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LYTTLETON. 

HE couMeU of a friend, Belinda, hear, 
on roughly kind to please a lady's ear, 
nlike the flatt'ries of a lover's pen, , 
ich (ruths as women seldom learn from me 
or think I praise you ill when thus I ehow 
hat female vanity might fear to know, 
ime merit's mine to dare to be sincere, 
ut greater yours sincerity to bear. 
Hard is the fortune that your sex attends; 
omen, like princes, find few real friends ; 
1 who approach them their own ends puni 
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LYTTLBTON. 



Hence oft from rcBson heedless Beauty strays. 
And tlie most trusted guide ttie most betrays: 
Hetjoe, by foud dreams of fancied power amus'd 
Wbeii most ye tyrtuinize you're most ai>ua'd. 



Seek to be good, but aim not to be great; 
A woman's noblest station is retreat ; 
Her fairest virtues fly from public sight, 
Domestic worth, that sbuna too strong a liglit. 

To rougher man, ambition's task resign ; 
'Tis ours in senates or in courts to shine. 
To tabour for a sunk corrupted state, 
Or dare the rage of envy, and be great. 
One only care your gentle breasts should move ) 
Th' important business of your life is love : 
To this great point direct your constant aim, 
This makes your happiness, and this your fame. 

Be never cool reserve with passion join'd ; 
With caution choose, but then be fondly kind. 
The selfish heart that but by halves is given 
Shall find no place in love's delightful heaven ; 
Here sweet extremes alone can truly bless : 
The virtue of a lover is excess. 

A maid unask'd may own a vell-plac'd flame ; 
Not loving first, bat loving wrong, is shame. 

Contemn the little pride of giving pain, 
Nor think that conquest justifies disdain: 
Short is the period of insulting power; 
Ofl'ended Cupid finds his vengeful hour. 
Soon will resume the empire which he gave, 
And soon the tyraiit shall become the slave. 

Blpst is the maid and worthy tu be blest, 
Whose soul, entire by him she loves posaest. 
Feels every vanity in fondness lost. 
And asks no power but tJiat of pleasing most : 
Her'B is the bliss in just return to prove 
'The honest warmth of undissembled love ; 
For her inconstant man might cease to range. 
And gratitude forbid desire to change. 

But lest harsh care the lover's peace destroy. 
And roughly blight the tender buds of Joy, 
Let reason teach wKat passion fain would hide. 
That Hymen'"" bandB by Prudence should lie tied. 




Venus in vain the wedded pair would ci-invii, 
If angry fortune on their union frown ; 
Soou will the Mattering dream of bliss be u'<-i', 
And cloy'd imagination elieat no more ; 
Then, waking to the sense of lasting pain. 
With mutual tears the nuptial couch they stain, 
And tliat fond love, which should aflbrd relief. 
Does but increase the anguish of their grief, 
While both could easier their own sorrows bear 
Than the sad knowledge of each others care. 



Ev'n in the happiest choice, where fav'ring lieaven 
Has equal love aud easy fortune given. 
Think not, the husband gain'd, that all is done ; 
The prize of happiness must still be won ; 
And oft, the careless find it to their cost. 
The lover in the husband may be lost : 
The Graces might alone his heart allure: 
They aud the Virtues meeting must secure. 

Let ev'n your prudence wear the pleasing dress 
Of CAre for him and ajiidous tenderness. 
From kind ooncem about his weal or wo 
Let each domestic duty seem to flow. 
The household sceptre if ie bids you bear 
Mftke it your pride his servant to appeai : 
Endearing thus the common acts of life 
The mistreaa still shall charm him in the wife. 
And wrinkled age shall unobserv'd come on 
Before his eye jterceives one beauty gone; 
Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever-sacred, urn, 
Hia constaut flame shall unestinguish'd burn. 

Thus 1, Belinda ! would your charms improve, ■ 
And form your heart to-aJl the arts of love : 
The task were harder to secure my own 
Against the power of those already known. 
For well you twist the secret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated Diiiid, 
Skill'd ev'ry soft attraction to employ. 
Each flatt'ring hope and each alluring jr>y. 
I own.your genius, and from you receive 
The rules of pleasing whicb to you I give. 




132 .SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Samuel Johmsok — whose name it to closely linked with the literature of his 
country — the events of whose " ftill life" have been related by so numy biographers^ 
was bom at Litchfield, on the 7th of September, 1709. His flither was a bookseller In 
that city ; although he contrived to give his son a classical educati<m, he was enalded 
to do little more than enter him at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1728. His means 
being insufficient to maintain him there, he quitted it in August, 1781, became an 
usher to a school, and subsequently opened an academy in the vicinity of his birth- 
place. The attempt to better his fortune was unsuccessfti]. Having written a tragedy — 
" Irene "—he took the road to London and distinction, in company with David Oarriek, 
some time his pupil, and always his Mend; and commenced his " profession'' as a 
public writer, distinguishing himself in every path of literature— as translator, philo- 
logist, lexicographer, moralist, historian, critic, poet, biographer, essayist, novelist, 
politician, dramatist, satirist— struggling with poverty uid conquering £une. 

His earlier days, his more advanced life, and indeed the close of his long and lauded 
career, was but a continual contest with pecuniary difficulties :— yet he was bold 
enough, and in mind independent enough, to write Uiese memorable lines to Chester- 
Held, who had neglected him in his obscurity, and sought his acquaintance when in 
the zenith of his tune : — " Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unooneem on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached ground encumbers 
him with help t The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, bad 
it been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot 
ei^oy it — till I am solitary and cannot impart it— till I am known and do not want it.'* 
Still, want compelled Johnson to continue a literary Jobber, willing to accept a single 
guinea from a bookseller, for a prefoce to some obscure work, or for a dedicatioB t» 
some titled Nothing. 

At length, when Johnson was harassed in temper, and sunk in mind by his long 
contest with almost absolute want, in the year 1762 he obtained a pension of 300/. 
a-year. After this period, however, he produced little that was great — if we except 
" the Lives of the Poets," partly published in 1779, and partly in 1781. For the selec- 
tion he was not responsible ; the work was a bookseller's speculation, and the choice 
was determined by the likelihood of popularity. 

On the 13th of December, 1784, in the 75th year of his age, he died, and was 
interred in Westminster Abbey. 

His person has been frequently described; It was large, robust, and unwieldy from 
corpulency. Of his limbs he is said never to have had the free and vigorous use ; 
yet his strength was great, and his personal courage unquestionable. "His eyes," 
says Mrs. Piozzi, " were so wild, so piercing, and at times so fierce, that fear was, I 
believe, the first emotion in the hearts of all his beholders." In conversation, he 
was rude, intemperate, overbearing, and impatient of contradiction— fighting always 
for victory, and rarely for truth. Disappointment and penury had originally soured 
his temper : and in after life, the universal homage he exacted or received, was not 
calculated to soften or subdue it. Yet there are as abundant proofs of the value of the 
metal as of the ruggedness of the ore :— self-sacrificing to relieve the wants of others— 
warmly and actively benevolent— virtuous in example as well as in precept— grateftil 
for services conferred, and always ready to attribute merit where it was due, — " be bad 
nothing of the bear but bis skin," and was beloved by his fdends almost to adoration. 

With the vast mind and niuneroua productions of Dr. Johnson, however, we have 
here liftle to do. We have introduced him into'thls assemblage of British Poets, chiefly 
because, if absent, he would be missed firom amoag them. The character of a poet is 
uhdoubtedly that in which he shines least Indeed, except "London," " the Vagity 
of Human Wishes," and ^e Prologue on the Opening of DrUry-lane, we can quote 
nothing of his beyond a few small scraps of paraphrases, translatiomt, epistles, im- 
promptus to friends, or his hca\7 -and prosaic tragedy of " Irene," — a mass of '* unaf- 
. fecting elegance and chill philosophy." His was not the soul of a poet — he was too 
much under the influence of reason. His verse is easy, correct, and sensible, but no 
more. He never dared to pass bejroad .the threshold of correctness, and consequently 
' he did nothing either original or'^eat. 



On Tiiaines'e baDka, in silent ihuuglit, ve stood 
Wljere Greenwich Bniiles upon the silver flood ; 
Stnick with the seat that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth ; 
■Id pleasing tlrcaniN the blissful age renew. 
And call Britannia's glories back to view ; 
Behold her cross triumphant on the main. 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of S|iain, 
Ere masquerades debauch 'd, excise oppresa'd. 
Or English honour grew & standing jest. . ' 
A transient calm the happy scenes bestow, 
And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 
At length awaking, with contemptuous frown, 
Indignant Thalcs eyen the neighb'riug tuwn. 



When Learning's trtumpli o'er Ler burb'ruus foca 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakspcare rose ; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhausted worlila, and then imagin'd nevi : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And panting Time toiJ'd after him in vain. 
His pow'rful strokes presiding Truth imprt'ss'd, 
And unresisted Passion storm 'd the breast. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the sehool. 
To please in method, and invent by rule ; 
His studious patience and laborious art, 
By regular approach assail'd the heart : 
Cold Approbation gave the ling'ring bays, 
For those who durst not censure, scarce could praise. 
A mortal bom, he met the gen'rol doom. 
But Icfl, like Egypt's kings, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame. 
Nor wish'd for Jonson's art, or Shakspeare's flami*. 
Themselves they studied ; as they felt they writ ; 
Intrigue was plot, Dl>scenity was wit. 
Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 
They pleas'd their age, and did not aim to mend- 
Vet bards like these aspir'd to lasting praise, 
And proudly ho]»'d to pimp in future days. 
Their cause was gen'rol, their supports were strong. 
Their slaves were willing, and their reign was long ; 
Till Shame regajn'd the post that Sense betray 'dt 
And Virtue call'd Oblivion to her aid. 

Then, crush 'd by rules, and weaken'd as refiii'd. 
For years the pow'r of Tragedy declia'd^ ' 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crrpt, 
Till Declamation roar'd whilst Passion slept ; 
Yet still did Virtue deign the stage to tread, 
Philosophy remait^'d, though Nature fied. 
But forc'd, at length, her aucient reign to quit. 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost* of Wit; 
Exulting Folly hail'd the joyful day. 
And Pantomime and €ong confirm 'd her sway. 

But who the coming changes can presage, 
^nd mark the futurtr periods of the stage? 



Perhaps if .ikill cuiiUI distant times explore, 
New Belins, new Durfeye, yet remain in stotp ; 
Perhaps where Lear has rav'd, and Hamlet died, 
On flying cars new sorcerers may ride : 
Perhaps (for who can guess th' effects of chance? 
Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet may dance. 

Hard is liis lot that, here by Fortune piac'd. 
Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste ; 
With every meteor of caprice must play, 
And chase the new-blown bubbles of the day. 
Ah I let not Censure term our fate our choice. 
The stage but echoes back the public voice j 
The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give. 
For we that live to please, must please to live. 

Then prompt no more the follies you decry. 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 
'Tis yours, this night, to bid the reign coronience 
Of rescued Nature and reviving Sense i 
To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show, 
For useful mirth and salutary woe; 
Hid scenic Virtue form the rising age, 
And Truth diffuse her radiance from the stage. 



Condemn'd to Hope's delusive mine. 

As on we toil Irom day to day. 
By sudden blasts, or slow decline, 

Our social comforts drop away. 
Well tried through many a varying year, 

See Levet to the grave descend. 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of ev'ry friendless name thq friend. 

Yet still he Alls affection's eye, 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind ; 

Nor, letter'd Arrogance, deny 
Thj praise to merit unrefin'd. 

When fainting nature call'd for aid, 
.' . And hov'ring death prepar'd the blow. 

His vig'rous reniady display 'd 

The pi>w'r of art without the show. 
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In Misery's darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless Anguish pour'd his groan, 
And lonely Want retir d to die. 

No summons mock*d by chill delay. 
No petty gain disdain*d by pride. 

The modest wants of ev'ry day 
The toil of ev'ry day supplied. 

His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure th' Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employed. 

The busy day — the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 

His frame was firm — his powers were bright. 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then with no fiery throbbing pain, 

No cold gradations of decay. 
Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way. 



FROM THE VANITY OP HUMAN WISHES. 

** Enlarge my life with multitude of days!" 

In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays : 

Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know 

That life protracted is protracted woe. 

Time hovers o'er, impatient to destroy. 

And shuts up all the passages of joy : ' 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 

The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow'r ; 

With Ibtless eyes the dotard views the store, 

He views, and wonders that they plea^ no more ; 

Now pall the tasteless meats, and* joyless wines. 

And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 
« « * * ' « 

The still returning tale, and ling' ring jest, 
Perplex the fawning niece, and pamper'd g^iest, 
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While growing hopes scarce awe the gath'ring sneer. 
And acarce a legacy can bribe to hear : 
The watchful gucsta Btitl hint the last otieiice -. 
The daughter's petulance, the aon'a expcnce. 
Improve hia heady rage with treach'rous skill. 
And mould his passions till t±ey make his will. 

Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade. 
Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade; 
But unextinguiah'd av'ricc still remains, 
And dreaded losses aggravate his paios ; 
He turns, with anxious lieart and crippled haDdn, 
His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands; 
Or views his coU'ers with suspiciims eyes. 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temp' rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts with un|>erceiv'd decay. 
And glides in modest innocence away; 
Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheers; 
The gen'ral fav'rite as the gen'ral friend : 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet f'td or this her load Misfortune flings, 
To press the weary minutes' flagging wings; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughl«r mourns. 
Now kindred Merit fills the «able bier. 
Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear; 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay. 
Still drops some joy from with'ring life away ; 
New forms arise, and dilTrent views engage. 
Superfluous lags the vet'nui on the stage, 
Till pitying Nature signs the last release. 
And bids aJtiicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like these await. 
Who set unclouded in the gvlf of Fate. 
From Lydia*B monarch should the search descend. 
By Solon caution 'd to n^jard his end- 
In life's last scene what prwligies snqirise. 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 
From Marlh'rongh'^ eyes the streams of dotage flow. 
And Swtf^ expires a driv'Kir and a show. 
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The crush nf thunder and the warring n 
Shook by the flow, but sure destroyer, l^ime, 
Now hongs in doubtful ruina o'er its base. 
And flinty pyramide, and walls of brass, 
Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 
Achaia, Home, and Egypt moulder down. 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones. 
And lotteong empires crush by their own weight. 
This huge rotundity »e tread grows old ; 
And all those worlds that roll around the Sun, 
The Sun himself, shall die ; and ancient Night 
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Again iovolve the desolate abyss: 

'Till the great Father through the lileless gk 

Extend hid arm to light another world. 

And bid new planets roll by other laws. 

For through the regioDS of unbounded ^pacc. 

Where uncontin'd Omnipotence haa room, 

Being, in various aystema, fluctuates still 

Between creation and abhorr'd deeay : 

It ever did, perhaps, and ever wilL 

New worlds are still emerging from the deep ; 

The old descending, in their turns to rise. 



But if the breathless chase o'er hill and dale 
Esceed your strength, a sport of less fatigue. 
Not less delightful, the prolific stream 
Aifords. The crystal rivulet, that o'er 
A stony channel rolls its rapid maze. 
Swarms with the silver fry. Such, through the bounds 
Of pastoral Stafford, runs the brawling Trent ; 
Such Eden, sprung from Cumbrian mountains ; such 
The Esk, o'erhung with woods ; and such the stream 
On wboae Arcadian banks I first drew air. 
Liddel ; till now, except in Doric lays 
Tuti'd to her murmurs by her love-sick swains. 
Unknown in song ; though not a purer stream, 
Through meads more flowery, more romantic groves, 
Rolls toward the western main. Hail, sacred flood ! 
May still thy hospitable swains be bleat 
In rural innocence ; thy mountains still 
Teem with the fleecy race ; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flourish; and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows, and the golden grain ! 
Oft, with thy blooming sons, when life was new. 
Sportive and petulant, and cliarm'd with tiiys, 
In thy transparent eddies have I lav'd : 
Oft trac'd with patient steps thy fairy banks, 
With the welUimitated fly to hook 
Tiie eager trout, and with the slender line 
And yielding rod solicit tu the shore 
Tlie struggling panting prey. : while vernal clouds 
And tepid gales obseur'd the ruflled pool, 
And form the deeps eall'd forth the wanton « 




How (o live happiest; buw avoid the pains 
The disappointments, and Ui^usts of Ihosi^ 
Who vould in pleasure all their hours employ ; 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite. Though old, he still retain 'd 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe s 
He still rcmember'd that he once was youog : 
His e«sy presence eheck'd no decent joy. 
Him even the dissolute admir'd ; for he 
A graceful loofteness when he pleas'd put on, 
And laughing could instruct Much had he read, 
Much more bad seen : he studied from the life. 
And in th' original perus'd mankind. 

Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life. 
He pitied man : and much he pitied those 
Whom falsely-amiling fate has curs'd with means 
To dissipate their days in quest of joy, 
" Our aim is happiness; 'tis yours, 'tis mine," 
He said; "'tis the pursuit of all that live: 
Yet few attain it, if 'twas e'er attain'd. 
But they the widest wander from the mark. 
Who through the flowery paths of sauntering Joy 
Seek this coy goddess ; that from stage to stage 
Invites us still, hut shifts as we pursue. 
For, not to name the pains that pleasure brings 
To counterpoise itself, relentless fate 
Forbids thai we through gay voluptuous wilds 
Should ever roam : and were the fates more kiudt 
Our narrow luxuries would soon grow stale i 
Were these exhaustlcss, nature would grow sick. 
And, cluy'd with pleasure, H<|ucamishly complain 
That all is vanity, and life a dream. 
Let nature reat^ be busy for yourself 
And for your friend; be busy even in vain, 
Kather than tease her sated appetites. 
Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys; 
Who never toils or watebea, never sleeps. 
Let nature rest : and when, the taste of joy 
Grows keen, indulge ; but ethun satiety. 

" *Tis not for mortals always to be blest. 
But him the least the dull or painful hours 
Of life oppress, whom sol>er sense couducU, 
And virtue, through ihis labyrinth we tread. 



Vii'tue and aense 1 mean not to dUjoiiu 

Virtuft and sense are one ; and, truijt me, Btill 

A faithless heart betraj's the head unsound. 

Virtue (for mere good-nature is a fool) 

Is sense and spirit with humanity ; 

'Tis sometimes angry, and ita frown confounds ; 

'Tis even vindictive, but in vengeance Just, 

Knaves fain would laugh at it; some great ones dai-c; 

But at his heart the most undaunted son 

Of fortune dreads its name and aweful charms. 

To noblest uses Uiis determines wealth ; 

This is the solid pomp of prosperous days ; 

The peace and shelter of adversity. 

And if you pant for glory, build your fame 

On this foundation, which the secret shock 

Defies of envy and all-sapping time. 

The gaudy gloss of fortune only strikes 

The vulgar eye; the suHVage of the wise. 

The praise that's worth ambition, is attoin'd 

By sense alone, and dignity of mind. 

" Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift of Heaven ; a happiness 
That even above the Bmiles and frowna uf fate 
Exalts great Nature's favourites ; a wealtli 
That ne'er encumbers, nor can be transferr'd. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness earn'd ; 
Or dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave. 
Or throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
But for one end, one nnucb-neglccted use. 
Are riches worth your care; (for Nature's wants 
Arc few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is, to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fairest light ; 
To make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence! and tearh the breast 
That generous luxury the gods enjoy," 

Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly sage 
Sometimes declaim'd. Of right and wrong he taught 
Truths as refin'd as ever Athens heard ; 
And (strange to tell !) he practie'd what he preach'd. 
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Inspires with rage, or all your carL>B dissolves; 

Call sooth distract ion, and almost ilesjiair. 

That power is music : far beyond the strt?tch 

Of those unmeaning warblers on our stage : 

Those clumsy heroes, those fat-beaded gods, 

Who move no passion justly but contempt: 

Who, like our dancers, light indeed and strong. 

Do wond'rous feats, but never heard of grace. 

The fault is ours ; we bear those monstrous arts ; 

Good heaven 1 we praise them : we, with loudest peals. 

Applaud the fool that highest lifts his heels ; 

And, with iusipid show of rapture, die 

On ideot notes impertinently long. 

But he the muse's laurel justly shares, 

A poet he, and touch 'd with heaven's own fire, 

Wlio, with bold rage or solemn pomp of sounds. 

Inflames, exalts, and ravishes the soul ; 

Now tender, plaintive, sweet almost to pain. 

In love dissolves you ; now in spriglitly strains 

Breathes a gay rapture through your thriUing breast ; 

Or melts the heart with airs divinely sod ; 

Or wakes to horror the tremendous strings. 

Such waa the bard, v/hme hi^avpnly stntiiis of old 

Ap|>eas'd the fiend of melancholy Saul. 

Such was, if old and heathen fame say true, 

The man who bade the Theban domes ascend. 

And tam'd the savage nations with his song; 

And such the Thracian, whose melodious lyre, 

Tun'd to soft woe, made all the mountains weep ; 

Sooth'd ev'n th' inexorable powers of hell. 

And half-redeem'd his lost Eurydice. 

Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 

Expels diseases, softens every pain. 

Subdues the rage of poison, and the plague; 

And hence the wise of ancient days ador'd .. 

One Power of physic, melody and siMig. _ . 
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I tntuDpluuit navy r 
There while VernoD sat all glor 

From the Spaniard's late defeat. 
And his crews with shouts victorious, 

Drank success to England's fleet : 

On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 

Hideous yells and shrieLs were heard ; 

Then each heart with fear confounding, 
A sad troop of gboaU appear'd. 
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All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 
Which for winding sheets they wore. 

And with looks by sorrow clouded, 
Frowning on that hostile shore. 

Od them gleamed the moon's wan lustre, 

When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands were seen to muster, 

Rising from their watVy grave : 
O'er the glimmering wave he hied him. 

Where the Burford rear'd her sail, 
With three thousand ghosts besides him, 

And in groans did Vernon hail. 

Heed, O heed, our fatal story, 

I ain Hosier's injur'd ghost. 
You, who now have purchas'd glory 

At this place where I was lost ; 
Though in Porto-Bello's ruin 

You now triumph free from fears. 
When you think on our undoing. 

You will mix your joy with tears. 

See these mournful spectres sweeping 

Ghastly o'er this hated wave. 
Whose wan cheeks are stain'd with weeping. 

These were English captains brave : 
Mark those numbers, pale and horrid. 

Those were once my sailors bold, 
Lo, each hangs his drooping forehead. 

While his dismal tale is told. 

I, by twenty sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended 

But my orders not to fight : 
O I 'that in this rolling ocean 

I had cast them with disdain, 
And obey'd my heart's warm motion. 

To have quell'd th6 pride of Spain ; 

For resistance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ships had done 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Hast achiev'd with six aJone. 
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Then tlie Bastimeutos never 

Had our foul dishonour seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver 

Of this gallant train had been. 

Thus like thee, proud Spain dismaying, 

And her galleons leading home, 
Though condemned for disobeying, 

I had met a traitor's doom. 
To have faUcn, my country crying 

He has play*d an English part, 
Had been better far than dying 

Of a griev'd and broken heart. 

Unrepining at thy glory. 

Thy successful arms we hail ; 
But remember our sad story. 

And let Hosier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languish. 

Think what thousands fell in vain. 
Wasted with disease and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

Hence with all my train attending 

From their oozy tombs below, 
Through the hoary foam ascending. 

Here I feed my constant woe : 
Here the Bastimentos viewing, 

We recal our shameful doom. 
And our plaintive cries renewing. 

Wander through the midnight gloom. 

O'er these waves for ever mourning, 

Shall we roam depriv'd of rest, 
If to Britain's shore returning. 

You neglect my just request ; 
After this proud foe subduing. 

When your patriot friends you sec, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin. 

And for England sham'd in me. 
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SHENSTONE, 



Is e»ery village mark'd with little spire. 
Embower'd in trees, olid lianllf known to Fauie, 
There dwells in lowly shed, aiid mean attire. 
A matron old, whom we Sehoul-mistress naine ; 
Who boELStH unruly tirata with birch to tame; 
They grieven tore, in piteous dunuice pent, 
Aw'd by the power of this relentlciw dame ; 
And oft-times, on vagaries itily bent. 
For unkempt hair, or task unconn'd, are »orely shi'iir. 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree. 
Which Learning near*er little dome did stowe; 
Whilom a twip of small regard to sec, , ' 
Though now so widi* ita waving branches flo« ; 
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And work the simple vassals diIcIeIc woe; 
For Dot a wind might curl the leaves that blew. 
But their limbs sh udder' d, and their pulse beat low ; 
And as they look'd they found their hbrrour grew. 

And shap'd it into rods, and tingled at the view. 
So have 1 seen (who has not, may conceive) 
A lifeless phantom near a garden plac'd ; 
So doth it wanton birds of peace bereave, 
Of sport, of song, of pleasure, of repast ; 
They start, they stare, they wheel, they look agliut; 
Sad servitude ! such comfortless annoy 
May no bold Briton's riper age e'er taste ! 
Ne superstition clog bis dance of joy, 

Ne vision empty, vain, his native bliss destroy. 
Near to this dome is found a patch so green. 
On which the tribe their gambols do display ; 
And at the door imprisoning- board is seen, 
Lest weakly wigbts of sraaller size should stray -, 
Eager, perdie, to bask in sunny day ! 
The noises intermixed, which thence resound. 
Do Learning's tittle tenement betray ; 
Where sits the dame, disguis'd in look profound. 

And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around. 
Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield : 
Her apron dy'd in grain, as blue, 1 trowe. 
As is the hare-bell that adorns the field : 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she docv wield 
Tway birchen sprays ; with anxious fear entwin'd. 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance fill'd ; 
And stedfast hate, and sharp alHiction join'd, 

And fury uncontroul'd, and chastisement unkind. 



A russet stole was o'er her shoulders thrown ; 
A russet kirtlc fenc'd the nipping airj 
'T was simple russet, but it was her own ; 
'T was her own country bred the flock so fair ! 
'T was her own labour did the fleece prcpari! ; 
And, BOnth to say, iter pupils, rang'd around. 
Through pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 
And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on 



SHBNSTONE. 

Albeit ne flattery did corrupt her troth, 
tie pompouK title did debauch her ear ; 
Goody, good-woman, gossip, n'aunt, forsooth, 
Or dame, the sole additions ahe did hear ; 
Yet these she ctialleDgedi these she held right den 
Ne would esteem him act as mouglit behove. 
Who should not hoiiour'd eld with these revere : 
For never title yet so mean rouhl prove, 
Silt there was eke a mind which did that title love. 



In elbow-chair, like that of Scottish stem 
By the sharp tooth of cankering eld defac'd. 
In which, when he receives }iis diadem, 
Our sovereign prince ajid liefest liege is plac'd, 
Tlie matron sate ; and some with rank she grac'd, 
(The source of children's and of courtiers' pride 1) 
lledress'd affronts, for vile affronts there pass'd; 
And wam'd them not the fretful to deride. 
But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 

Right well she knew each temper to descry ; 
To thwart the proud, and the submiss to raise ; 
Some witb vile copper-prise exalt oii high. 
And some entice with pittance small of praise. 
And other some with baleful sprig she 'fraysi 
E'en absent, she the reins of power doth hold, 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd she sways ; 
Forewam'd, if little bird their pranks behold, 

'T will whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold. 
Lo now with state she utters the command ! 
EfWons the urchins to their tasks repair ; 
Their books of stature small they take in hand. 
Which with pellucid horn secured are. 
To save from finger wet the letters fair : 
The work so gay that on their back is seen, 
Sl George's high achievements does declare ; 
On which thilk wight that has y-gazing been. 

Kens the forth-coming rod, unpleasing sight, 1 ween ! 
• • « • • 

But now Dan Fhcebus gains the middle skie. 
And Liberty unbars her prison-door; 
And like a rushing torrent out they fly, 
.\nd now the grassy cirque had eover'd o'er 
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With boisterous revel-rout and wild uproar ; 
A thousand ways in wanton rings they run, 
Heaven shield their short-liv*d pastimes, I implore ! 
For well may freedom erst so dearly won, 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the sun. 

Enjoy, poor imps I enjoy your sportive trade. 
And chase gay flies, and cull the fairest flowers ; 
For when my bones in grass-green sods are laid. 
For never may ye taste more careless hours 
In knightly castles, or in ladies' bowers. 
O vain to seek delight in earthly thing ! 
But most in courts where proud Ambition towers ; 
Deluded wight I who weens fair Peace can spring 
Beneath the pompous dome of kesar or of king. 



HOPE. A PASTORAL BALLAD. 



My banks they are furnish 'd with bees, 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottoes are shaded with trees, 

And my hills are white over with sheep. 
I seldom have met with a loss, 

Such health do my fountains bestow : 
My fountains all bordered with moss. 

Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 

Not a pine in my grove is there seen. 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound : 
Not a beech's more beautiful green. 

But a sweet-brier entwines it around. 
Not my fields, in the prime of the year. 

More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that b limpid and clear. 

But it glitters with fishes of gold. 

One would think she might like to retire 

To t}ie bow^r I have labour'd to rear ; 
Not a shrub that I heard her admire. 

But I hasted and planted it there. 
O how sudden the jessamine strove 

With the lilac to render it gay I 
Already it calls for my love,' 

To prune the wild branches away. 



hllENSTOSE. 



1.33 



From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 

What strains of wild melody flow ! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 

From thickets of roses that blow ! 
And when her bright form shall appear, 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear, 

As — she may not be fond to resign. 

I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say *t was a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true, she averr*d. 

Who would rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

I have heard her with sweetness unfold 

How that pity was due to— a dove : 
That it ever attended the bold ; 

And she call'd it the sister of love. 
But her words such a pleasure convey. 

So much I her accents adore. 
Let her speak, and whatever she say, 

Methinks I should love her the more. 

Can a bosom so gentle remain 

UnmovM when her Cory don sighs ? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 

These plains and this valley despise ? 
Dear regions of silence and shade I 

Soft scenes of contentment and ease ! 
Where I could have pleasingly siray'd, 

If aught, in her absence, could piease. 

But where does my fbillida stray ? 

And where, are her groto and her boirers?. . 
Art the'grovts ai\d the valleys as gfiy, 

And the shepherds as gentle as ours? 
The groves may perhaps be as fair," 

And the face ofttie valleys as/fine; 
The swain» may -in manners compare, 

But their love is not equal to mine. 
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THOMAS OKAY. 



Thomas Gray, the son of Philip Gray, a scrivener of Londcm, was bom ia 
Conihill, on tlie 26th of November, 1716. lie received his cdacatlon at Eton, under 
the care of his uncle, Mr. Antrobui. who was one of the College tutors: and when be 
left school, in 1734, wa8 entered as a Pensioner at Peter House, in Cambridge, wbeie 
he subsequently took a degree in Civil Law. Horace Walpole was his achool-fellow 
at Eton, and his chum at Cambridge ; and, in 1739, after Ave years' residence at tbe 
University, they travelled together upon the continent. In the coarse of their 
travelf a disagreement of temper arose, which separated them for Ave or six jrean. 
It is diflicult tu fancy any long continuance of agreement between the thooghtleas 
vivacity of Walpole, and the pensive thoughtfulness of Gray. On the return of the 
latter to Eiifiland, he again went to Cambridge, where, with a very few Interval! of 
absence, he passed the remainder of his life. His writings, up to the period of his 
return, had been restricted to an occasional though very elegant Latin poem, and 
to those most delightful letters which are dated fVom abroad: but now, under the 
immediate influence of some domestic sorrows which fell upon him, he com* 
menced his career as an English poet. His Odes to "Spring," on the "Prospect of 
Eton College," and to " Adversity," were succeeded by some Latin verses ; and by the 
pleasant Ode on the Death of Walpole's Cat. The Elegy in a Country Church-yard, 
which next appeared, won for him at once a high reputation. Nothing could stir 
him. however, ft'om his easy habits of Mrholastic luxury, and he did not write the 
more poetry because he found his poetry was ardently sought after. His muse, indeed, 
he suffered to glide into an idle sleep, while he liimsclf dreamily read and thmightt 
and wrote to his friends, with careless and inimitable grace, of all that he had been 
reading and thinking. 

It was after some interval of public silence that his " Progress of Poetry** and 
"Bard" appeared. The unused singularity of their style startled the literary world. 
Some praised; some blamed ; some spoke of them with an air of profound doubt; and 
some with the grave certainty of a regenerated Pindar. But all agreed that their 
aatljor deserved the vacant office of Poet Laureate,— except Gray himself, who respect- 
ftilly declined the proffered honour. After this his health became weak, and he 
resorted to travel. On his return he accepted the Professorship of History, but he 
Ibund himself unequal to its duties, while the notion of neglecting them vexed stUl 
more his now rapidly declining health. Again he resorted to travel, and the memo- 
rials of that last tour are among the most delightful of his writings. He died in 1771. 

Gray had the reputation, in his time, of being the most learned scholar in Europe. 
He was, it is understood, equally and thoroughly acquainted with the elegant and 
the profound parts of science, and his taste in tlio fine arts was considered to be InCsI- 
liblc. The only defect that has been remarked in the character of this excellent and 
virtuous man, was an affecution in delicacy, or rather effeminacy. He Is described 
to have worn a muff at the University : and it has l>een s^d, that if he went to a 
coffee-house, he would tell the waiter, in a tone the most effeminate, to give him 
•• that hilly ftaper-book," meaning the Gentleman's Magaiine. In this, however, may 
easily be discerned the conscious gauchrrie of a schuI.iMtic man. ex{>o!(inK itself in 
its effort at concealment. Gray wa^ nover at home when he moved fVom the contem- 
plative indolente of his closet. With the reputation of .the most learned man* in 
Europe,, he added nothing. to the sXoxefi of learning; and with a poetical faculty of a 
very high drder, he offered some twenty pages to include ^1 tiis poetrj'. His hopes 
of Paradi'etluivr happily exprcMSkd his character and temper. "Be It mine to He 
upon a sofa all day lon(t. and read' eternal new romances of Marivaux and ("rebiflun !'* 

Gra^ AaftoWly escape<r the' fame oTlhe foullder^)^a new •' school " in poetry. His 
" Pindaric Odes " have passages of true inspiration, with snatches of that Gighic 
style, if it may be so called, which we have seen moHt eminently successful in o\irbwn 
day. These passages, however.'da not redeem the poeniii. conKidered as models of 
the Art. fnm a pedantic coldpesN into which GfayS indolent sense of the elassii-al 
proprieties unfbrtunately betrayed lilm. His maKtor-pieccM accordingly art' his hum- 
bler eflEbrts : his Ode on Eton Collegr, anri his Elegy in the Country Ojurch'yard;—' 
which will>e read and loved as'long osthe ** stiirhod music of humanity" vibrates 
through the hearts of men. 



' « 



• « 




Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the wat'ry glade, 
Wlit're grateful Scienfe still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade; 
And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights th' e^ipansi- below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose nhade, whose flowers anion); 
Wanden the hoary Thames along 

His silver- winding way. 
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Ah, happy hills, ah, pleasing shade. 

Ah, fields beloved in vain, 
Where once ray careless childhood stray *d, 

A stranger yet to pain I 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 

Toe paths of pleasure trace. 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the roUing circle's speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some on earnest business bent 

Their murmuring labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty ; 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry : 
StiU as they run they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

• Gay Hope is theird, by Fancy fed. 

Less pleasing, when possest i 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue ; 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly th' approach of morn. 
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Alas, regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ! 
No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day. 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful train, 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murderous band ! 

Ah, tell them, they are men I 

These shall the fury passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love, nhall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visag*d comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And harcl Unkindness' alter'd eye, 

That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defil'd, 
And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 

A grisl V troop are seen 
The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 
This racks the join£s, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Thote in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the 86ul with icy hjnd, 

And slow-oonsiiming Age. , 
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To each his sufferings : all are men, 

Condemn*d alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah I why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their Paradise. 
No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

*Tis folly to be wise. 



THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 



I. 

Awake, iEolian lyre, awake. 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 

From Helicon's harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take ; 

The laughing flowers that round them blow, 

Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along. 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign : 

Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour : 

The rocks, and nodding groves, rebellow to the roar. 

Oh I sovereign of the willing soul. 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 
Enchanting shell I jthe sullen cares. 

And frantic passions, hear thy soft control : 
On Thracia's hills the lord of war 
Has curb'd the fury of his car, 
And dropp'd his thirsty lance at thy command ; 
Perching on the scepter'd hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 
With ruflled phimcs, and flagging wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terrour of his beak, and lightning of his eye. 
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Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 
Tempered to thy warbled lay, 
O^er ldalia*s velvet-green * 

The rosy-crowned Loves are seen, • 
On Cytherea's day, 

With antic sports and blue-ey*d pleasures. 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating. 
Now in circling troops they meet. 
To brisk notes in cadence beating . . 

Glance their many-twinkling feet 
Slow-melting strains their queen's approach declare : 
. Where'er she turns, the Graces homage pay. 
With arts sublime, that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way : 
O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move • 
The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love. 



IL 
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Man's feeble race what ills await. 
Labour and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Disease^ and Sorrow's weeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate ! 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 
And justify the laws of Jove. 
Say, has he given in vain the heavenly. Muse? 
Night, and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky : 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion's march tliey spy, and glittering shafts of war. 

In cliives- beyond the solar road, 
' Where shaggy forms d'er ice-built mountains rtMun, . 
The Muse has ))roke the twilight gloom ' . . i ' 

To cheer the shivering native'^ dull al>od^ ) 
And oft,. beneath the odorous shade * 
Of Chili's boundless foresls laid, .* . •* 

She deigns to hear" the savage. youth repeat. 
In loose, riumbers wildly. swe^t. 
Their feather-einctur'd chiefs, and dusky loves. 
Her track,, where'er the ^[oddeat roves, 
Glory pursue, and geAerous shame, * ' 
Th'nincbnquerable mind, and Freetlom's holy, flame. • 
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Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 
Isles, that crown th'^Egean deep, 
Fields, that cool llissus laves. 
Or where Maeander's amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep. 
How do your tuneful echoes languish 
Mute, but to the voice of Anguish ? 
Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breath'd around : 
Every shade and hallow'd fountain 

Murmur'd deep a solemn sound : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 

Lefl their Parnassus, for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant-power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, oh Albion ! next thy sea-encircled coast. 

III. 

Far from the sun and summer-gale. 
In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon stray'd. 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her aweful face : the dauntless child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and smil'd. 
" This pencil take," she said, " whose coloufs clear 
Richly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of Horrour that, and thrilling fears, 
. Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears." 
Nor second he, that rode sublime 

Upon thft seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of th* abyss to spy. 
He pass'd the fLajtiiue boun^ls of place and time ; 
The living 'throne, the sapphire.- blaze, 
W^ere angels tremble, while they -gaze, * • 

He saw ;. but, blasted .with, excess ot light, 
Clos*d his 6yes in endless night. . 
Behold, where Dry^ten's less presumptuous caf , 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear . . 

Tiifo coursers of ethereal race. 
With qecks li^ thunder cloth'd, and long-resounding pace. 
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Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 

Bright-ey'd Fancy, hovering o'er, 

Scatters from her pictur d urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 

But ail I 'tis heard no more — 

Oh ! lyre divine, what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now ? though he inherit 

Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban eagle bear. 

Sailing with supreme dominion 

Through the azure deep of air : 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 

Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray 

With orient hues, unborrow'd of the Sun : 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the good how far — but far above the great 



TUK TKlUMrUB OF OWEN. 

Owen's praise demands my song, 
Owen swift, and Owen strong ; 
Fairest flower of Roderic's stem, 
Gwyneth's shield, and Britain's gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor all profusely pours ; 
Lord of every regal art. 
Liberal hand, and open heart 

Big with hosts of mighty name. 
Squadrons three against him ckme ; 
This the force of Eirin hiding, 
Side by side -as proudly riding, 
On her shadow lon^ and gay 
Lochlin plows the watery way : . 
There the Norman saib afar 
Catch the winds and join the war : 
Black and huge along they sweep, 
Burthens of the ^ngry deep. 

Dauntless on his native sands 
The dragon-son of Mona stands ; 
In glittering arms and glory xirest. 
High he rears his ruby crest 
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16^2 WILLIAM COLLINS. 

William Collins wa« bom at ChicheBter on the 25th of December, 1721. Hb 
father was a hatter, and an alderman of the city.* He recelTed hia ednreflna oadcr 
Dr. Burton, at Winchester, where his name may still be seen inacifbed oa the walle 
of the school-room. In 17-10, he stood first on the list of •cbdan to he reeelvedta 
succession at New College, but there being no vacancy, he became a eommoner ef 
Queen's College, Oxford; which lie suddenly quitted at the end d three yean, haTlqg 
gained a reputation for " ability and indolence.** 

He arrived in London, to use the language of Johnson, ** a Uterazj adTCBtoxcr, wllh 
many projects in his head, and very little money in his pooket." Hie mode of lifc 
which he adopted was t>y no means calculated to carry those pn;)ecta into i 
A contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine of some anecdotes lespectlnc him, 
that on his arrival in the metropolis, he commenced a man of the town, apendlng all 
his time in the dissipations of Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and the playhouaet. lliat he waa 
devoted at this time to a life of pleasure, may be gathered fhmi Dr. Johnaon'ti 
of him. The poetical genius of Collins began to develop itself while he waa a 
at Winchester College. At Oxford he published his Eclogues ; and, in Deeembtr, 1741^ 
his " Verses to Sir T. Hanmer, on his Edition of Shakspeaie." Bat it was BOt 
until 1747, after a residence of nearly four years in London, that his Odea made their 
appearance. It luis been stated, upon the authority of a person who waa iatlmale 
with him at this time, that these imperishable productions were written to ralae a 
present subsistence. They failed however to effect this olject, a n d the pnhUe, 
grossly insensible to their merits, suffered them to rest on the shelvet of the pohllaber. 
A few years afterwards, when Collins received a legacy under his uncle's will, he pnr^ 
chased the whole remainder of the impression, and committed It to the flamea. It 
was not until several years after his death that his poems b^an to attract popnlar 
attention. His value was estimated only when he was beyond the reach of praitoe or 
censure. 

Clouds and darkness rest upon the latter years of the life of CoUina. From what 
cause the distressing malady arose which embittered the remainder of his ezistcace 
does not appear. It is not stated that any of his fhmily had been aflbcted with similar 
mental disease, nor is it intimated that the Poet himself, in his earlier life, liad mani- 
fested any symptom of its approach. About the year 1750 his health began to decline^ 
and with the view of restoring it he visited the continent; but without success. Hia 
bodily strength almost entirely failed him, and with it all his mental energy appeared 
to pass away. lie was for some time in an asylum for lunatics ; but subsequently 
returned to his birth-place, remained under the care of his sister, and in 17M ** death 
came to his relief." 

A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine— 1781— describes the Poet, with whom hs 
was *' intimately acquainted," as of " a moderate stature, of a light and clear com- 
plexion, with grey eyes." Dr. Johnson says, " his appearance was decent and manly ; 
his knowledge considerable : his views extensive ; his conversation elegant ; and his 
disposition cheerful." His early struggles with pecuniary difficulty — when " doabtfhl 
of a dinner or trembling at a creditor''— perhaps shook his mind, and laid the foun- 
dation of that terrible malady which made him in his latter yeaiy "burthensome.to 
himself," and deprived the wor)d of many great things he had planned, an4 to the 
execution of which he was competent. His fate was a sad one ; " while he studied to 
live, he felt no evil but poverty ;" but when " he lived to study, his.lifb was assailed 
by more dreadf\il calamities — disease and iunanity." 

The poAical productions of Collins fill but a few pa^s. Of late years they have 
been Justly classed among the flnevt and most perfect compositions in the language. 
It is singular that his merit should not have been appreciated by bis contemporaries. 
Cowper never heard of him until after his deatli : and Dr. Johnson, who knew and 
loved him, appears to he in no way surifrised that fame should not have followed his 
publications. Posterity has made ample amends for the neglect it was his destiny to 
experience. 

• TtM* auUNcniph of CiilUnt is rfipiod fhmi a derd lifoit^ by him aad iiiii t»<t ulitrn. datql 
MRyl. 1747. ak4ljrnin|i'<4> av^'raon uT tb«> name nf Crowriier.- th^ir igtrrrft in the hmiu* and prrwiM'/ 
In the f att-«trr«-t— t)w houM' in which tlir PiM-t wan httrn. 




O THOU t wbti sitt'st B smiling brido 
l)y Valour's arm'd and avrfut side, - 

ticiitlMt of sLy-bom roriiia, mid brat ailorM ; 
Who oft, witli Bones, divine to lioar, 
Winu'st from hia wtSI gnui|) the spfar. 

Alid hid'st in wwalhs of fiowers bis bicio.ll.ss swun 
Tliou who, amidst tlic dmthnil lield. 
By >;odlikc chiefs alone liebeld, 

Uft with thy bosom ban- art found, 

PItadiiig for him, the youth wlio.«ink« to (ground : 
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See, Mercy, see I with pure and loaded hands, 
Before thy shrine my country's Genius stands, 
And decks thy altar still, though pierc'd with many a 
wound I 



AWTItTBOPHX. 



When he whom e'en our joys provoke. 

The fiend of Nature, join'd his yoke, 

And rush'd in wrath to make our isle his prey : 

Thy form, from out thy sweet abode. 

Overtook him on his blasted road. 
And stopp'd his wheels, and look'd his rage away. 

I see recoil his sable steeds. 

That bore him swift to savage deeds. 
Thy tender melting eyes they own ; 
O maid ! for all thy love to Britain shewn. 

Where Justice bars her iron tower. 

To thee we build a roseate bower. 
Thou, thou shalt rule our queen, and share our monarch's 
throne I 



ODE TO EVENING. 



If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song. 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy springs, and dying gales ; 

O nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair'd Sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, * *• 

0*erhang his wavy bed :. 

Now air is hushVl, save ^here the wealf-ey'd bat, 
Wilh short shrill shriek flits on by leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn, 

• • 
As oft he rises 'midst th^, twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some softcn'd strain, 



• 
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Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial lov'd return ! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant hours, and elves 

Who slept in buds the day, 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and lovelier still. 

The pensive pleasures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene. 
Or find some ruin 'midst its dreary dells. 

Whose walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or if chill blustering winds, or driving rain, 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain's side 

Views wiUis and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discover d spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wout, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve I 

W^hile Summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light: 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves. 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes : • * 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence oyvn, 

And love thy favourite name ! 
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To fair Fidele's grassy tomb 

Soft maids and irillage hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet, of earliest bloom. 

And rifle all the breathil^g Spring. 

No wailing ghost shall dare i^pear 
To vex with shrieks this quiet grove. 

But shepherd lads assemble here. 
And melting virgins own their love. 

No withered witch shall here be seen. 
No goblins lead their nightly crew ; 

The female fays shall haunt the green, 
And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 

The red-breast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss, and gatherM flowers. 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempests shake thy sylvan cell ; 

Or 'midst the chase on every plain, 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 
For thee the tear be duly shed ; 

Helov'd, till life can charm no more ; 
And mourned, till Pity's self be dead. 



TO SIMPLICITY. 



O THOU, by Nature taught 

To breathe her genuine thought. 
In numbers Warmly pure, and sweetly strong : 

Who first on mountains wild, 

In Fancy, loveliest child. 
Thy babe, and Pleasure's, nursed the powei^ of song I 

Thou, who. with hermit heart 

Disdain'st the wealth of art. 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pall: 

But com'st a decent maid. 

In Attic robe array *d, . 
O chaste, unboastful nymph ! to thee I call ! 
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By all the honey 'd store 

On Hybla's thyniy shore, 
By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear, 

By her whose love-lorn woe, 

In evening musings slow. 
Soothed, sweetly sad, Electra's poet*s ear : 

By old Cephisus* deep. 

Who spread his wavy sweep 
In warbled wanderings round thy green retreat, 

On whose enamell'd side. 

When holy Freedom died. 
No equal haunt allur*d thy future feet 

O sister meek of Truth, 

To my admiring youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ! 

The flowers that sweetest breathe. 

Though beauty culFd the wreatli, 
Still ask thy hand to range their ordered hues. 

While Rome could none esteem 

But virtue's patriot theme. 
You loved her hills, and led her laureate band ; 

But staid to sing alone 

To one distinguished throne. 
And tum'd thy face, and fled her alter d land. 

No more, in hall or bower, 

The passions own thy power. 
Love, only Love, her forceless numbers mean ; 

For thou hast left her shrine, 

Nor olive more, nor vine. 
Shall gain thy feet to bless the servile scene. 

Though taste, though genius, bless 

To some divine excess, 
Plant's the cold work till thou inspire the whole 

What each, what all supply, 

May court, may charm our e^e. 
Thou I only thou canst raise the meeting soul I. 

Of these let others ask, 

To aid some mighty task, • 

I only «eek to find thy temperate vale : 

Where oft my reed might sound 

To maids and shepherds round. 
And all thy sons, O Nature ! learn my tale. 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 



ToBiAt Smollett, the ion of a younger Mn of Sir Jamet SmaUetl; iff 
Renfrewihire, was bom at Renton, in Dumbartonahlre, in I7S1. TIm 
Water,** which he describee in one of the sweetest of his poems, ]«?ed tlM 
his birth-place. He studied medicine at Glasgow, where he swred his 
ship to a surgeon ; but soon took his way southward, arrived in Londoi 
a situation as surgeon's mate in the navy. The reader of his immoitnl 
not be reminded of the use he made of his ship-board experience; or bov wAabuMf 
he has delineated the various characters with whom his voyaging brongM Um lali 
contact. He quitted the navy with disgust; and trusted to bis pen tat nfftcftt 
having however previously tried whether his profession could proeore htm hnad. Bt 
settled as a physician at Bath, and issued an Essay, reoommeoding iCa nrlMnl 
waters. TThe attempt however was unsuccessftil ; '* perhape," aeeocding to «■• af Mi 
biographers, " because of his irritable and hnpatient temper, and bit 
the low arts of finesse, servility, and cunning." 

From 1746 to 1771 he continued to pursue the precarious life of a pattHD 
producing the great works, Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey OUatm, 
&c.— his History of England— conducted the Critical Review, the Britiili 
and the Briton, periodical publications— wrote his Travels in Italy and 
Tragedies and Comedie»— Translations— in short, labouring in every de|inHnM t «ff 
literature- which he selected and considered as his '* profession," and 
relaxing Arom weightier employments, by the production of the few poelie 
which place his name in the list of British Poets;— and at last dying, as men to cir- 
cumstanced usually die— femous, but pennyless. 

He had therefore to endure many of the vicissitudes to which a life off Utanoy 
labour is invariably exposed. Of the millions he has delighted with the ptodnctiau 
of his genius, how few are conscious of the perplexities, embarrassments, and neeee 
sities, by which their author was surrounded. Labour and anxiety did the vrorit off 
years ; " distemper and disquiet" followed the disappointments to which he wia 
destined ; a vain attempt to struggle with both led him to the continenL He wrato 
an account of his travels-" it was nothing but an accoimt of his miserable fedlngs." 
He returned, and sought consolation and relief amid the glens and hills of hia nathre 
country — we have no reason to think that he found either. Again— he Joumeyvd to 
Italy ; the lamp was exhausted. He died near Leghorn, on the 2 1st of Octobw, 1771, 
in the 51 St year of his age, and left his widow to struggle with penury in a 
land. But, after his death, two costly monuments were erected to his memory; 
where he was born, the other where he died. Such is too firequently the only 
pense which genius receives fh>m those who profess to worship it. Thousands are 
ready with their ofierings, when they are no longer needed : a little timely aid might 
have prolonged the life of Smollett, and have added many other works to the long 
list which renders his name imperishable. 

" In his person," it is said, " he was graceful and handsome; and in his air and 
manner there was a certain dignity which commanded respect. He possessed a lofti> 
noM and elevation of sentiment and character, without pride or haughtiness ; fbr to 
his equals and inferiors he was over' polite; flriendly, and generous.** The bookaeUers 
were the only pations of Tobias Smollett ; and he appears to have acted upon his own 
principle: — 

** Thy spirit, Indrpendraee, l«t me tliAK, ' 
Lofd of the liao heart and eaf le eye." • 



As a Poetj he occupies no very high station ; although some of his productions will 
always find place among the choicest specimens of British poetry. They possess but 
little of the energy and spirit by which Ids prose writings are characterised. They 
are, however, fall of grace and delicacy; and at times are^not far distant ttom the 
sublime. " Advtee,** and " Reproof,** tsro satires; t)ie " Ode to Independence,*** the 
'* Tears of Scotlaoid,*' and the *' Ode to Leven Water,'* are his only poems of any 
length, and even these contain but a few pages. Somd of his lesser compositions are, 
however, full of feeding arid grace. 




1 Thpn «i 



Lie slaughter'il on tlicir native ground 
Thy bfMpiubIc roofs no niure 
Invite the Btranger to the door ; 
In amoky niins sunk they lie, 
The monuments of cnieitv- 



The wretched owner sees afar ' 
His all become the prey of war ; 
Bethinks him of his babes 



Then smites his breast, and ciirse* life, 
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Tliy swains are faraish'd on the rocks. 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks: 
Thy ravished virgins shriek in vain; 
Thy infants perish on the plain. 

What boots it then, in every clime, 
Through the wide-spreading waste of time» 
Thy martial glory, crown*d with praise. 
Still shone with undiminished blaze ? 
Thy tow'ring spirit now is broke. 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 
What foreign arms could never quell. 
By civil rage and rancour fell. 

The rural pipe and merry lay 
No more shall cheer the happy day : 
No social scenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night : 
No strains but those of sorrow flow, 
And nought be heard but sounds of woe. 
While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nightly o'er the silent plain. 

Oh I baneful cause, oh I fatal mom, 
Accurs'd to ages yet unborn I 
The sons against their fathers stood. 
The parent shed his children's blood. 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 
The victor s soul was not appeased ; 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames, and murd'ring steel ! 

The pious mother doom'd to death, 
Forsaken wanders o*er the heath. 
The bleak wind whistles round her head, 
Her helpless orphans cry for bread j 
Bereft of shelter, food, and friend, , 

She views the shades of night descend, 
And, stretched beneath th'^inclement skies, 
Weeps o'er her tender babes, and dies. 

While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country's fate 
Within my filial breast sha|l beat ; 
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And, spite of her insulting foe, 
My sympathizing verse shall flow : 
^* Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish'd peace, thy laurels torn I" 



ODE TO LEVEN- WATER. 



On Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipes to love ; 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain. 

Pure stream ! in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs 1 wont to lave ; 
No torrents stain thy limpid source ; 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 
That sweetly warbles o*er its bed. 
With white, round, polish'd pebbles spread ; 
While, lightly pois'd, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood; 
The springing trout in speckled pride ; 
The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 
The ruthless pike, intent on war ; 
The silver eel, and mottled par. 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make, 
By bow«»rs of birch, and grove8 of pine, 
And hedges flower'd with eglantine. 

Still on thy banks so gaily green. 
May num*rous herds and flocks be seen, 
And lasses chanting o'er the pail. 
And shepherds piping in the dale, 
And ancient Faith that knows no guile. 
And Industry imbrown'd with toil, 
And hearts resolved and hands prepar cl. 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 



Ill Uie bright p'ye of Hesper i 

in Nature's fairMt rornia, b aught su fair 

Am virtuous Friettdship ? as the candid bluali 

Of him who strives with fortune to be just ? 

The graceful tear that streams for others' woes ? 

<.)r the mild majesty of private life. 

Where Peace with ever- blooming olive crowns 

The gale ; where Moiiour's ltbera.1 hands ctfusc 

L'nenvied treasures, and the siuiwy win^ 

Of Innocence anil Love proleel llie eceue 'f 
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Need I urge 
Thy tardy thought through all the various round 
Of this existence, that thy softening soul 
At length may learn what energy the hand 
Of Virtue mingles in the bitter tide 
Of passion, swelling with distress and pain 
To mitigate the sharp with gracious drops 
Of cordial pleasure ? Ask the faithful youth 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov*d 
So often fills his arras ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
Oh ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er seduce his bosom to forego 
That sacred hour, when, stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance soothes 
With Virtue's kindest looks his aching breast. 
And turns his tears to rapture. — Ask the crowd 
Which flies impatient from the village-walk 
To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurl'd upon the coast 
Some helpless bark ; while sacred Pity melts 
The general eye, or Terror's icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair ; 
While every mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shatter'd vessel, shrieks aloud. 
As one poor wretch that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow'd by the roaring surge. 
As now another, dash'd against the rock. 
Drops lifeless down : O ! deemest thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by Nature given 
To mutual terror and Compassion's tears ? 
No sweetly-melting softness which attracts. 
O'er all that edge«of pain, the social powers 
To this their proper action and their end ? o 

— Ask thy o^n heart ; when at the midnight hour. 
Slow through that studious gloom thy pausing eye. 
Led by the glimmerrng taper, moves around 
The sacred volumes of the dead, the- songs 
Of Grecian bards, and records writ by Fame* 
For Grecian heroes, where the present power 
Of heaven and earth surveys the immortal page, 
Even as a father blessing, while he reads 



The praises of hU sou. If then thy foiil. 

Spurning the yoke of these inglorious days. 

Mix in their deeila anil kindle with their dame ; 

Say, wheu the prospect blackens on thy view. 

When rooted from the base, heroic suites 

Mourn in the dust, and tremble at the frown 

Of curst Ambition : when the pious band 

Of youths who fought for freedom and their sires, 

Lie side by side in gore ; when ruffian Pride 

Usurps the throne of Justice, turns the pomp 

Of public power, the majesty of rule. 

The sword, the laurel, and th* purple to\h\ 

To slavish, empty pageants, to adorn 

A tyrant's walk, and glitter in the eyes 

Of such as bow the knee; when horiour'd urMH 

Of patriots and of chiefs, the aweful bu»t 

And storied arch, to glut the coward age 

Of regal Envy, strew the public way 

With hallow'd ruins; when the Muse's haunt, 

The marble porch where wisdom wont to talk 

With Socrates or Tully, hears no more. 

Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monks. 

Or female superstition's midnight prayer; 

When ruthless Rapine from the band of Time 

Tears the destroying; scythe, -witli surer blow 

To sweep the works of glory from their base ; 

Till Desolation o'er the gras»-grown street 

Expands his raven wings, and up the wall. 

Where senates once the price of monarchs doom'd. 

Hisses the gliding snake through hoary weeds 

That clasp the mouldering column ; thus defac'd. 

Thus widely mournful when the prospect thrills 

Thy beating bosom, when the patriot's tear 

Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm 

In fancy hurls the thunderbolt of Jove 

To fire the impious wreath on Philip's lirow. 

Or dash OctaviuH from thn.trophied car; 

Say, does thy secret soul repine to taste ■ 

The big distress ? Or would'st thou theu rxchaugi- 

Those heart-ennobling sorrows for the lot 

Of him who sits amid the gaudy -herd 

Of mute barbarians bending tn his nod. 

And bears alofl his gohl-in vested front. 

And says within himself— ^1 am a king. 
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And wherefore should the clamorous voice of woe 
Intrude upon mine ear ? * — The baleful dregs 
Of these late ages, this inglorious draught 
Of servitude and folly, have not yet, 
Blest be the eternal Ruler of the world ! 
Defil'd to such a depth of sordid shame 
The native honours of the human soul. 
Nor so effac'd th^ image of its sire. 

4( « * 4c « 

What then is taste, but these internal powers 
Active, and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deform'd, or disarranged, or gross 
In species ? This, nor gems, nor stores of gold. 
Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow ; 
But God alone when first his active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the soul. 
He, mighty parent I wise and just in aU, 
Free as the vital breeze or light of Heaven, 
Reveals the charms of Nature. Ask the swain 
Who journeys homeward from a summer day's 
Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils 
And due repose, he loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming as through amber clouds, 
0*er all the western sky ; full soon, I ween. 
His rude expression and untutor'd airs. 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart, 
How lovely ! how commanding I But though Heaven 
In every breast hath sown thesie early seeds • 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain. 
Without fair Culture's kind parental aid. 
Without enlivening s|ins, and genial showers. 
And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 
' The tendev plant should rear its blooming hea;^ 
Or yield' the harvest premised in it% spring. 
Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
'Repay the tiller s labour ; or attend 
- His wiH, obsequious,- whether to product 
The olive or the laurel. 

Oh ! blest of Heaven, whom not the languid songs 
Of Luxufy, the syren ! not the bribes 



or sordid Wealth, nor ail the gaudy spoils 

or pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 

Those ever-blooming sweets, which from (he store 

Of Nature fair Imagination culls 

To charm the enliveu'd soul ! What though not all 

Of mortal ofTspring caii attain the heights 

Of envied life j though only few posaesa 

Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 

Yet Nature's care, to all her cliildren just, 

With richer treasures and an ampler state, 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. His the city's pomp, 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch. 

The breathing marbles and the sculptur'd gold, 

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim, 

His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 

Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him, the hand 

Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 

Willi blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute from her win^ ; 

And etill new beauties meet his IddcIj walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeie 

Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 

The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade 

Ascends, but whence hia bosom can partake 

Pre»h pleasure, tinreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 

Fresh pleasure only : for the attentive mind. 

By tlib harmonious action on her powers. 

Becomes hersflf harmonious : -wont so on 

In outward tbingv to meditate (be charm 

Of sacred order, soon she secke at home 

To 'find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herself this elegance of love. 

This fair inspir'd delight : her tempcr'd powers 

Kefinje at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

-But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On Nature's form, whne, negligent of all 

These lesser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that otcrnal majesty thai weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to these the mind 
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Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her generous powers? 

Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo I she appeals to Nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course. 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what the eternal Maker has ordain'd 

The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart. 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being : to be great like him. 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day. 

With his conceptions, act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. 



FROM AN ODE TO THE HONOURABLE CHARLES T0WN8HEND. 

Ye heroes, who of old 
Did generous England Freedom's throne ordain ; 

From Alfred's parent reign 
To Nassau, great deliverer, wise and bold ; 

I know your perils hard. 
Your wounds, your painful marches, wintery seas. 

The night estrang'd fVom ease, 
The day by cowardice and falsehood vex'd. 

The head with doubt perplex'd. 
The indignant heart disdaining the reward 

• 

Which envy hardly grants. But, O renown^ 
O praise from judging heaven and virtuous men, 
If thus they purchas'd thy divinest cr6wn, 
Say, who shall hesitate ? or who complain ? 
And now they sit on thrones above: 
. And when among the gods they move • 
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Before the sovran mind, 
" Lo, these," he saith, " lo, these are they 
Who to the laws of mine eternal sway 
From violence and fear asserted human kind." 

Thus honour'd while the train 
Of legislators in his presence dwell ; 

If I may aught foretell, 
The statesman shall the second palm obtain. 

For dreadful deeds of arms 
Let vulgar bards, with undiscerning praise. 

More glittering trophies raise : 
But wisest heaven what deeds may chiefly move 

To favour and to love ? 
What, save wide blessings, or averted harms ? 

Nor to the imbattled field 
Shall the achievements of the peaceful gown 

The green immortal crown 
Of valour, or the songs of conquest yield. 

Not Fairfax wildly bold. 
While bare of crest he hew*d his fatal way, 

Through Naseby's firm array, 
To heavier dangers did his breast oppose 

Than Pym s free virtue chose, 
When the proud force of Strafford he controird. 

But what is man at enmity with truth ? 
What were the fruits of Wentworth's copious mind 
When (blighted all the promise of his youth) 
The patriot in a tyrant's league had join'd ? 
Let Ireland's loud-lamenting plains, 
Let Tyne's and Humberts trampled swains, 
Let menac'd London tel^ 
How impious Guile made Wisdom base ; 
How generous zeal to cruel rage gave place ; 
And how unbless'd he liv*d, and how disbonour'd fell. 



• 
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NAtHtmii CoTTov WH borD lo Vn ;— rf the il !■ i mtat vflk Ut 

lilrth, pucnuge. ud cdnuthn, ve luTe no HcaiiDt H< ma had to lb* |nMa 
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fail Icttcn hiiuiei, ihBt (hgufLum n> KlccMd fir Urn far Ml IHiiJa. Brta^ 

bHswiK be had UDW lUght uqulDUnH wlifa llu D«tv, bat fanuua or lb «■ a 
a pbyilcUn, and ■* hl> wall-kiwwii humanitj and awattoBM tt tiavar;' Ui tAtt 



II vai alao Ui fau lo ancnd Dr. Younc during hi* laat lU 

Dr. Cotton hu obtained admUriui tnio llii 
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vUh adianlage by all elaiaci of Chciitluii ; Ihey an, Indeed, n IBaiqr " wni kla i 

out" of a paieage contained In one of hie lelten, written ander tba ptflaamaaf 



, In the beat aenM of tha lim, la ts b« 
T moie riebly glfled ; and It I* ■ pcaud 
utloni Id Ita itoie of lltentnn ananlp 
id Ispnjv* the Mdal eondltkia af It* 



iDiliahlT anawEHd. We an 
ma; tta«F li eoBddeialilc 

I ■Inpllcll}' of ityle, and fala 



. " The Plie^idr ' hat alwayi been a fivouHte. If It be tried by a lavere ten. It 

Urityli tobcKCaunlRl fbian othvr RTounda. Tho pw'in li eimentlaUy Enitllahi U 
pRHcnta a jri^re >ueh a> no other counlrjr In the woilil can produee— the aoclal 
■|Ulc1 and domeitlc happtniis to peculiarly iiur uwn. We ban: iciiun to know Ilial ■ 
he iialntod aa lie experienced and felt; that, when the partner vbo had fbr many 
yean participated In bli loila and troublen, and Bhared in his ■niufemenla and Joya, 
wai n-moved frum him, and bla-"ftre-alde" waa cuniparatlvely devolate, the hupea 
and (RMniia be ha<l cherkhcd iu her Mciety were bl> beat coniwUliona dDring llv 
Tfiidno of hli loumoy lu thai " Mincliiaiy " for which he m earnmily kNigEd, aad 
which he ao eloquently dctcrlbei. 




Dear CW, while lIk' I'u^y cruwit. 
■ The vain, tlic « i-althy, ami tin- ]>rouil. 

In fttlty's maze advance ; 
Though singularity aiul priik- 
Bo call'il our choico, nri''ll ytep a.siilp, 

Nor join the giddy d^cc. 

From the gay world » e'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love ourhoura cmployH : 
No noisy neighbour enlvrs here, 
Mo intennetldliiig Htraiiger near. 

To apoil our liuftrt fell joy h. 




I 
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If solid happiness we prize. 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam. 
The world hath nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves our bliss must flow. 

And that dear hut, our home. 

Of rest was Noah's dove bereft. 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursions o'er. 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor d the sacred bark. 

Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know. 
That marriage, rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradise below. 

Our babes shall richest comfort bring ; 
If tutor d right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise ; 
We'll form their minds with studious care, 
To all that's manly, good, and fair. 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age. 

And crown our hoary hairs ; 
They'll grow in virtue every day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. . 

No .borrowed joys I they're all our own, 
. While to the wof Id we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : . 
Monarchs I we envy not your state, 
We look with pity on the great, 
And bless our humble lot^ 

Our portion is not large, Indeed ; 
But then, how little do wc need, 
For nature*s calls are few ! 



4 
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In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may sufRce, 
And make that little do. 

Well therefore relish with content 
Whatever kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 
For, if our stock be very small, 
*Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 

To be resign*d when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleas*d with favours given ; 
Dear Cloe, this is wisdom's part. 
This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We'll ask no long-protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But, when our feast is o'er. 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons, with envious eyes, 

The relics of our store. 

Thus hand in hand through life we'll go ; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and woe 

With cautious steps we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble, or a fear. 

And mingle with the dead. 

While conscience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall through the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease. 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 




Oppssssion diet: tlic Tyrant falls: 
The golden Citjt boF" l>^r wall.t! 

Jehovah brfaks th' Avenger's rod. 
The Son of Wrath, whi»e ruthless hood 
Huri'd Desolation o'er the land, 
Has run bU raging mco, has clos'd tlie scene of blond. 

Chiefs arm'd aroujid behold their vanquiah'd Lord : . 
Nor spread the guardian shield, nor lift the loyal swonl. 

He fulb ; and earth again it free. 
Hark I at the eall of Liberty, 

All Nature lifts the choral song. 
The Fir-trees, on the mountain's head. 
Rejoice thro' all their poinp «f vhide ; 
Th* lonUy Cedaw nod on iiacred LebBiion : 



Tyrant I they cry, since thy fell force is broke. 
Our proud beads pierce tlie skies, nor fear the woodman's a 

Hell, from her gulph profound. 
Rouses at thine approach ; aad, all around, 
tier dreadful notes of preparation sound. 

See, at the awful call. 

Her shadowy Heroes all, 
Ev'n mighty Kings, the heirs of empire wide, 

Rbiog, with solemn state, and slow. 

From their sable thrones below, 
Meet, and insult thy pride. 

What, dost thou join our ghostly train, 

A flitting shadow light, and vain ? 

Where is thy pomp, thy festive throng. 

Thy revel dance, and wanton song ? 
Proud King I Corruption fastens on thy breast; 
And calls her crawling brood, and bids them share the fea 

Oh Lucifer ! thou radiaot star ; 

Son of the Morn ; whose rosy car 

. Flam'd foremost in the van of day : 

How art thou fall'n, thou King of Light I 

How fall'n from thy meridian height! 
Who saidst the distant poles shall iiear me, and obey. 
High, o'er the stars, my sapphire throne shall glow. 
And, as Jehovah's self, my voice the heav'ns shall bow. 

He spake, he died. Distain'd with gore, 
Beside yon yawning cavern hoar. 

See, where his livid corse is laid. 
The aged Pilgrim passing by. 
Surveys him long with dubious eye; 
And muses on his fate, and shakes his rever&nd head, 

Just heav'ns I is thus thypride imperial gone? 
Is this poor heap of dust the King of Babylon ? 

Is this the Man, whose nod 
' Made the Earth trebible : whose terrific rod 
LeVeU'd her loftiest .cities? Where He trod, 

Famine pursu'd, and frown'd ; 

Till Nature groaning round,' 
Saw her rich realms transformed to deserts dry ; 

While at bis crowded prison's gate, 
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Grasping the keys of fate, 
Stood stern Captivity. 

Vain Man I behold thy righteous doom ; 

BehoUl each neighb'ring monarch's tomb ; 

The trophied arch, the breathing bust, 

The laurel shades their sacred dust : 
While thou, vile Out-cast, on this hostile plain, 
Moulder*st, a vulgar corse, among the vulgar slain. 

No trophied arch, no breathing bust. 
Shall dignify thy trampled dust : 

No laurel flourish o*er thy grave. 
For why, proud King ! thy ruthless hand 
Hurl'd Desolation o'er the land. 
And crushed the subject race, whom Kings are born to save: 

Eternal Infamy shall blast thy name. 
And all thy sons shall share their impious Father's shame. 

Rise, purple Slaughter I furious rise ; 
Unfold the terror of thine eyes ; 

Dart thy vindictive shafb around : 
Let no strange land a shade afford. 
No conquered nations call them Lord ; 
Nor let their cities rise to curse the goodly grouml. 

For thus Jehovah swears; no Name, no "Son, 
No remnant shall remain of haughty Babylon. 

Thus saith the righteous Lord : 
My Vengeance shall unsheath the flaming sword ; 
()*er all thy realms my fury shall be pourM. 

Where yon proud city stopd, 

ril spread the stagnant Hood ; 
«\nd there the Bittern in the sedge shall hirk,- 

Meaning with sullen strain ; . . ' • 

While, sweeping o'er \he plain, • 
Destruction eridB her work. 

Yes,, on .nine holy mountain's brow, 

ril crush thfs proud Assyrian foe. 

Th^ irrevocable word is spoke. 

From Judah's neck tjic galling yoke 
Spontaneous falls, she shines with wontinl stale t 
Thus by MYsRLF I swean and what I swear is Fate. 



• . 
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■nvlhcr ■' wartiilppcr of the Uiuo!' Witrtun tnUni at Trially CaDEge. loak Ui 

1J^:«a* ippeanncc btfoir the puhLlc vnj In 1749) vhen br pubJiihed " the T>liaii|il 
of Ji1a,'*inftn*wcr to Matoti, whohidtrdt fVtrth ■ poellr-Al Httark upon thr ioftitjtt 
Ihr iinlTcnll)' lo wliivli Varton lH-1nni:rd. ■ihI Ibc piindplFi to which hr vh ntlKkid. 
In IMr he «ui|i]iDinli-dlollirPnilk'*><iT>hIpDf PMir),ind,)iHlnrliikcDlioljraMtn. 
Iw >u«n.lvc1y held the livlnfn of KhMinmon In Uifanlthire, and HIU FUnm !■ 
iicinwnH'Isfain.'. In lilO, upon thr dnth of Wlillthrad, he neelved Ihe LnnUoUlw 
and fiir tbe flut time for ■ vecy bniii pi'riod the oHlee »ai nrptctaUr Uled. Hli no 
n-uon liiTF been ai unvoilliy of II u hit prrdeenion hwl Iwcn : until tbe iHnlra 
bellowed upon the accoiuplinlieil jnet anil ekeellent man vho al preient vcva tt» Ika 
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te the (ETeat ipi'n of put a^ui 
a tno<l -attentive nn'd accurate nliMTVet of naluie, ami WidcKtlpllolH of aceneryhav* 
all llu' Inilh, and beauty, and tivldneia of the oMetlianlii. In i;r? lie julherrd hla 
TatiiniM pocnia, which bad lievn tealh'reif amnng KTenl ronceiioBi, and publlaheii 

•eaiehlng critic, the puhllentlnn did nn bijury to bin fiuiK. They aie nunftnu*. and 
enhraro a rait TariMj' of lopiot— Ihrr arc tentltnciilal. biimnroui. detcilpttve. and 
paatgyilc. Ilia Odeii upon Knyal Birth Dayi are. howevn. fnennni that over-alrainrd 
ptalne whkh hi uiually ■allir In lUipilH. He Uudu Ihv ting, u In duly bound, but 
be don nut nuke hint a Deity I hi; ghclHea hia enuntry. an he ought, but he dnri not 
deKrilKltaiomnlpolentandinblllblr. He had ta>tr an well ai genliu ; and In hla 
peraona] character, ii well ai In Ibe rharanci of hit wiiilnjn, both of pme and 
poelry, may \h cimipared wUh the poet iiy wlinni. In our day, the liuiel ii worn. 




D climb 
Some breezy BiMnmit's bron sublime, 
Whence nature's univeraal face 
Illuiuiu'd smiles with iirw-born grace ; 
Hie misty Ktreiuiiri that wind belqw, 
With silver-sparkliog lustre glow; 
The groves aiid cwtled cMSs appear 
Invested all hi radilmee dear ; 
O I every village charm beaeuth I 
The uuuke that mounts in azure wreath I 
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beauteous rural interchange I 
The simple spire, and elmy grange I 
Content, indulging blissful hours, 
Whistles o'er the fragrant flow'rs. 
And cattle, rouz'd to pasture new,. 
Shake jocund from their sides tbe^.<iew. 

'Tis thou alone, O Summer lilifd. 
Canst bid me carol wood-notes wild : < 
Whene'er I view thy genial scenies. 
Thy waving woods, embroider d greens. 
What fires within my bosom wake. 
How glows my mind the reed tp take I 
What charms like thine the muse can cull. 
With whom 'tis youth and laughter all ; 
With whom each field's a paradise. 
And all the globe a bow'r of bliss ! 
With thfee conversing all the dayi- 

1 meditkte my lightsome Iay« . 
These pedant cloisters let me leave, ' 
To breathe my votive song at eve 

In valleys where mild whispers use, 
Of shade and stream to court the muse. 
While wand'ring o'er the brook's dim verge, 
I hear the stock dove's dying dirge. 



INSCRIPTION IN A HERMITAGE, AT ANSLEY HALL, IN WAUWICKSH IRK. 

Beneath this stony roof reclin'd, 
I soothe to peace my pensive mind; . , 
• And while, to shade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms' their umbrage wave ; 
And. while the maple dish is mine. 
The beechen cup,.unstain'd with winej 
I scorn the gay licentious crowd. 
Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 

Within my limits lone and still • 

The blackbird pipes in artless trill ; 
Fast by my couch, congenial guest, 
• The wren has wove^ her mossy nfest ; 
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From busy scenes, and brighter skies, 
To lurk with innocence, she flies : 
Here liopes in safe repose to dwell, 
Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 

At morn I take my custom'd round, 
To mark how buds yon shrubby mound. 
And every opening primrose count, 
That trimly paints my blooming mount ; 
Or oVr the sculptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my gloomy solitude, 
I teach in winding wreaths to stray 
Fantastic ivy*s gadding spray. 

At eve, within yon studious nook, 

I ope my brass-embossed book, 

Pourtray'd with many a holy deed 

Of martyrs, crown'd with heavenly meed : 

Then as my taper waxes dim, 

Chaunt, ere I sleej), my measur d hymn ; 

And at the close, the gleams behold 

Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 

While such pure joys my bliss create, 
Who but would smile at guilty state ? 
Who but would wish his holy lot 
In calm Oblivion's humble grot ? 
Who but would cast his pomp away. 
To take my staff, and amice gray ; 
And to the world's tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hermitage ? 



ODE TO THE WRST OF APRIL. 

With dalliance rude young Zephyr wooes 
Coy May. Full ofl with kind excus^ 
The boisterous boy the fair denies. 
Or with a scornful smile complies. 

Mindful of disaster past, 
And shrinking at the northern blast, 
The sleety storm returning still. 
The morning hoar, and evening chill ; ' 
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Reluctant comes the timid Spring. 

Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 

Murmurs the blossom'd boughs around^ 

That clothe the garden's southern bound : 

Scarce a sickly straggling flower, 

Decks the rough castle's rifted tower : 

Scarce the hardy primrose peeps 

From the dark dell's entangled steeps ; 

O'er the fields of waving broom 

Slowly shoots the golden bloom : 

Andy but by fits, the furze-clad dale 

Tinctures the transitory gale. 

While from the shrubbery's naked maze, 

Where the vegetable blaze 

Of Flora's brightest 'broidery shone, 

Every chequer'd charm is flown ; 

Save that the lilac hangs to view 

Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 

Scant along the ridgy land 
The beans their new-born ranks expand : 
The fresh-tum'd soil with tender blades 
Thinly the sprouting barley shades : 
Fringing the forest's devious edge, 
Half rob'd appears the hawthorn hedge ; 
Or to the distant eye displays 
Weakly green its budding sprays. 

The swallow, for a moment seen, 
Skims in haste the village green ; 
From the gray moor, on feeble wing. 
The screaming plovers idly spring : 
The butterfly, gay-painted soon. 
Explores awhile the tepid noon : 
And fondly trusts its tender dyes 
To fickle suns, and flattering skies. 

Fraught with a transient frozen shower, 
If a cloud should haply lower. 
Sailing o'er the landscape dark. 
Mute on a sudden is the lark ; 
But when gleams the sun again 
O'er the pearl-besprinkled plain, 
• And from behind his watery vail* 

Looks through the thin descending hail ; • 
She mounts, and, lessening to the sight. 
Salutes the blithe return of light, 
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And high her tuneful track pursues 
Mid the dim rainbow's scatter*d hues. 

Where in venerable rows 
Widely waving oaks enclose 
The mote of yonder antique hall, 
Swarm the rooks with clamorous call ; 
And to the toils of nature true, 
Wreath their capacious nests anew. 

Musing through the lawny park, 

The lonely poet loves to mark 

How various greens in faint degrees 

Tinge the tall groups of various trees ; 

While, careless of the changing year, 

The pine cerulean, never sere. 

Towers distinguished from the rest. 

And proudly vaunt<« her winter vest. 
* * * * « 

His free-born vigour yet unbroke 
To lordly mau*s usurping yoke, 
The bounding colt forgets to play. 
Basking beneath the noon-tide ray, 
And stretch *d among the daisies pied 
Of a green dingle's sloping side : 
While far beneath, where Nature spreads 
Her boundless length of level meads. 
In loose luxuriance taught to stray 
A thousand tumbling rills inlay 
With silver veins the vale, or pass 
Redundant through the sparkling grass. 

Yet, in these presages rude, 
Midst her pensive solitude, 
• Fancy, with prophetic glance. 
Sees the teeming months advance ; 
The field, the forest, green and gay, , 

The dappled slope, the tedded hay ; 
Sees the reddening orchard blow, 
The harvest wave, the vintage- flow ; 
Sees June unfold his glossy robe 
Of thousiand hues o*er all the globe ; 
Sees Ceres* grasp her crown of coroi ■ 
And plenty load her ample horn. 
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Omwwm Ooldbmith, the ion of the Rev. Charlei GoldmilUi, was bom te 
in l?S8{i Mid in 1749 toolL the degree of Bachelor of Aria in Trinity 
aftenraidB removed, as a medical student, to the Edinburgh Univeralty, wlma^ 
residence of three years, he found himself involved in pecuniary difflciittiei» 
drove him abroad. For four years he travelled on foot through Tirioiu pHto 
continent, subsisting on the kindness of peasants, whom he pleated bj plagrfBff 
to, and of monks, whom he interested by his learning. On his leCnmto 
succeeded in getting into a chemist's shop as an assistant ; and he 
wards successively as usher to an academy, a corrector of the preas* s nviewat^ 
writer for a newspaper. In the latter chancter he attracted the notitot of Dr. 
who was in the zenith of his influence and fkme, and who theretlteir 
times of great distress. It was on one of these occasions, when peneeatadb(f Idi 
lady for rent, that the manuscript of the Vicar of Wakefield was prodneod« mad 
off to a bookseller by Johnson, who brought back sixty pounds. Thia frTqnlilte 
however, was not trusted to the press till after the iqipeanuice of the 
Traveller, which at once fixed the reputation of Goldsmith, and gave him s 
rank among the literary men of his time. From this, to the period of hit 
had a ready market for every thing he wrote, and received excellent prieoa 
booksellers. It was after achieving the most unequivocal suocen in almoot 
partment of literature, and while planning new successes, that an nnt 
of illness arrested him. He died on the 4th of April, 1774. 

The reader who would know Oliver Goldsmith as he lived, must resort to 
Life of Johnson. In those pleasant pages we are permitted to see him stiU. His 
coloured coat is as fresh there as when he wore it first. We still see him, 
comeftt>m the Fantoccini to sup with Mr. Burke, breaking his shins in Ida 
exhibit to the company how much better he could jump over a stick than the 
Poor, dear, awkward, delightful Goldsmith I It was his fate to make every 
but himself; for his heart was as keenly sensitive as it was gentle and aineeraly 
and as his manners were unstudied. He never discovered the way to keep a rf>nn»j 
his pocket, yet managed, in the midst of his own worst necessities, to reUere ttw 
sities of others. He is said to have been a bad converser, and Garrick 
as one 

" For shortneu call'd NoU, 
Who wrote like an KOgtl, sod talked like poor Poll.* 

—but we suspect this to be only another of the many obvious rivalries for Johnaen^ 
good graces, which were played off among the Doctor's circle. Goldsmith keraly Mt 
too much gratitude for Johnson's early services to resent even the most ui^fuat slupe 
of exclusion which the worship of his flatterers at times assumed, or it Is dear that ke 
had the power to do it. Some of the happiest things reported by Boswell are the aeyinge 
of " Goldy ;" and by the patronising air of the reporter, with his utter uneenecioiis- 
ness of their point and excellence, their effect is increased amazin^y. Pott e rity ^^ 
oddly reversed the positions of Mr. James Boswell and " my friend Goldsmith,** afaice 
they used to meet in Old Bond-street, or at Sir Joshua's. 

Oliver Goldsmith is one of the most various and the most pleasing oi '^' y^M t 
writers. He touched upon every kind of excellence, ahd that with such Jnlmltnlilo 
grace, that, where he failed of originality most, he had ever a freshness and a charm. 
When Dr. Johnson said of him that he tpuched nothing which he did not edom, he ' 
seems to intimate what is perfectly true respecting his genius, that it was not famoua 
so much for its originality, as for its power of investing an old sul^|ect with its own 
new and peculiar graces. In this is the beauty of his poetry. The general power of 
his mind, and his reach 'of observation, are illustrated strikingly in his poetieal 
character of Burke, which the result proved to have been prophetic. His versification 
is remarlcably elegant and sweet. 

Goldsmith is described as ligly in his personal 'appearance. Here, probably, 
the secret of what was thought to have been his vanity. 
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Sweet was the sound, when oft at ev'tdng's doM, 
Up yonder hill the village munnor row; 
There, as I pass'd with coreleM Btepa and slow. 
The mingliag notes came softeii'd from below ; 
The swain responsive m the milk-maid eung. 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'#r the pool. 
The playful children jiwt let loose from school : 
The watch-dc^'s vnice that bayM the whisp'ring wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all in sweet confuMOU sought tlie shade. 
And fiU'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
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But now the sounds of population fail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 
But all the blooming flusl| of life is fled : 
All but yon widow'd, soliftry thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron, forc'd in age, for bread, 
"So strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train. 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, wnere once Ihe garden smil'd. 
And still where many a garden flow'r grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disdose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for pow'r. 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn*d to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wand'rings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests^ the good man learn'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt, at ev'ry call, 
He watch d and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all : 
And, as a bird each fond endiearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies,* 
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He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allur'd to brighter worlds, anJ led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay 'd, 
The rpv'rend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last fault'ring accents whisper'd praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, CLround the pious man. 
With steady seal each honest rustic ran ! 
Ev'n children follow 'd, with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd hie gown, to shore tbe good man's smile ; 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest. 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distrest : 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were giv'n. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heav'n. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and mitlway Inaves the Htorm, 
Though round its breaat the rolling clouds am spread, 
Eterual sunshine settles on its head. 



And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual j«ys invade ! 
Unfit, in these degen'ratc times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike far honest fame. 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
Thou source of all my hlisa, and all my woe. 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me bo 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou nurse of ev'ry virtue, fare thte well ; 
Farewell I and O 1 wherever thy voire be tried, 
On Torno'a cliffs, or Pambamarca's side, 
Whether where equifloctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wrapa the polar world in snow. 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Retlress the rigours of th' indemeot clime ; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive stnun, 
Tejich erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 



• 
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Teach him that states, of native strength posscst. 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to awttl decaji 
As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away ; 
While self-dependent pow'r can time defy, 
Aa rocks resist the billows and the sky. 



Ev'n DOW, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And plac'd on high above the storm's career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 
The pomp of kiDgs, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus creation's charms around combine. 
Amidst the stor&, should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good whicli makes each humbler bosom vaiu ? 
Let school -tfl light pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Esulta in all the good of all mankind. 
Ve gUttVing towns, with wealth and splendour crown *d, 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round) 
Ye lakes, whose vessela catch the busy gale, 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flow'ry vale. 
For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er,- • 

Hoards after hoards bis rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleas'd with eacli good that Heav'n to man supplies ; 
Yet ofl a sigh prevails, ^and sorrows fall. 
To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 
And ofhl wish, amidst the scene to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign'd, 
Where my worn soul, each wand 'ring Jiopc al real, 
May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 
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But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naked Negro, panting at the Line, 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 
As different good, by Art or Nature giv'n 
To different nations, makes their blessings ev*n. 



8TANZA8 ON WOMAN. 



When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover. 
To hide her shame from ev'ry eye. 

To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom — is, to die. 



80NG. 



O MBMolllY I thou fond deceiver. 

Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, * 

And turning all the past to pain ; 

Thou, like the world, th' opprest oppressing. 
Thy sniiles increase the wretch's woe ! 

And he who wants each oth^r blessing. 
In thee must ever tind a foe. 
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JonN CwHinoRAM WM boin iu 1729, iu Dublin, wbeithU fkttaer was a' 
chant. He gave early Indication! of genlua, and produced a nieeeaafld 
age of seventeen. This circumstance, however, was an nahaippf hot; H] 
him free access to the theatres, and lie was degraded into a gnah-r 
the end, he agreed with a manager of a strolling companj to enter " the ; 
became an itinerant player in England ; and c<mtlnued, during hia Ufc, to 
bitter privations, disappointments and degradations, nnlTersally attendant 
a career. Nature, which had endowed his mind with some of bar 
had been chary of her personal gifts. Neither his voice nor hIa flgnie 
promised to be attractive on the stage. He soon found that his ehotoe had 
evil one, but was too proud to acknowledge his transgression, and aeek the 
liis paternal roof. ^Is was not, however, pride <Hily, but IndepoideBee; tag 
offered a home with an industrious brother, he revised it ; the occup a llon ha hi 
for its glare he soon adopted of necessity, and travelled to vailoiu towna of 
In 1762, while at Edinburgh, he became first distinguished as a poeL 
years afterwards he continued to issue poems on various subjects; and. In 1718^ thif 
were collected into a volume, and published by subscription. It was Hiefffliii ti 
David Garrick, in a few simple lines, and with a degree oi tarte unuraal to the peaii 
of that age : " according to the ideas the author has conceived of Ifr. GaiTfak^ ddl- 
cacy and good sense, a single period in the garb of flattery would trftahily 
him." He died at Newcastle, in 1773, in the house of a genenas printer, to 
liberality he had been often indebted. 

His character appears to have been that of an indolent, amiable 
exposed to various vicissitudes, he preserved an honest name; and obtained, 
ever forfeiting, the good opinion of many persons of worth and xepfatatlen. Hia 
flriend, Robert Fergusson, honoured his memory ; and recorded the kedlng ; 
his disposition and his muse : 

" To many a fkneiAil tptiog 

HU 1 jre WM mrlodlouiljr stnuv ; 
While falrin and fawni In a fine 

Hare applauded the fwaln as he tunc. 
To the cheerful he uihei'd hit tmilet. 

To the woeAil hi« alffh and hit tear : 
A condoler with want and her toila 

When the roiee of opprotaloo was near." 



Cunningham not only found admirers during his own time^he has fiound 
even in ours. His great merit, perhaps, is that he was never ambitious of attemptinf 
that which presented more than ordinary difficulties. All his compositions are of a 
simple and unpretending character :— the themes he selected are to be found in the 
common paths of life, but they are such as the man of genius only obserrea and turns 
to account. An ordinary person passes by unnoticed ol^ects which attract the atten- 
tion, and, it may be, excite the admiration of him who is an observer of nature and 
her works : 

** Nothing is lost on him who sees 
With an eye that tccMag irate." • 

The "good in every thing," which those of more elevated faculties perceive and. 
take advantage of, produces a profitable harvest : 

" The attentive mind * 
By this harmonious artion on'her powers, * 

Becomes hersi'lf hanyonious." 

• 

The Poems of Cunningham "^ll, therefore, always continue to give ei^j-ment to 
the reader who can derive it from faithful trAscripts of nature. They are, for the 
most part, pastoral; iind are more correctly so styled than most^f the productions 
that have been sent forth under the misapplied title. The simpUMty so prominent 
in his poems was pclHectly natural .ahd unstudied. The writer saw things as Oie^ 
were— saw them certainly with i kindly and gentle mind, and he described as he felt. 
He produced nothing of arty length, and, as we hfve intimated, nothing that can be 
characterised as great. 




Steals Hiiflly through the night. 
To wanton witli the winding stream. 

And kins reflected li^ht. 
To beds of state go boliny sleep, 

('Tis where you've seldom been) 
May's vigil whilst the shepherds keep 

With Kate of Aberdeen. 
Upnn the green the virgins wait. 

In rosy chaplets gay. 
Till mom unbar her golden gale, 

And give the promiu'd May. 



J 
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Methinks I hear the maids declare, 
The promised May, when seen, 

Not half so fr^rant, half so fair, 
As Kate of Aberdeen. 

Strike up the tabors boldest notes. 

We'll rouse the nodding grove ; 
The nested birds shall raise their throats. 

And hail the maid I love : 
And see — the matin lark mistakes, 

He quits the tufled green : 
Fond bird I 'tis not the morning breaks, 

*Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 

Now lightsome o'er the level mead. 

Where midnight fairies rove, 
Like them, the jocund dance we'll lead. 

Or tune the reed to love. 
For see, the rosy May draws nigh r 

She claims a virgin queen ; 
And hark, the happy shepherds cry 

'Tis Kate of Aberdeen. 



MORNING. 



In the barn the tenant cock, 

Close to partlet perch'd on high, 

Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock I) 
Jocund that the morning's nigh. 

Swiftly from the mountain's brow. 
Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire : 

And the peeping sun -beam, now. 
Paints with gold the village spire. 

Philomel forsakes the thorn. 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 
And the lark, to meet the morn. 

Soars beyond the shepherd's sight 

From the low-roofd cottage ridge. 
See the chatt'ring swallow spring ; 

Darting through the one-arch'd bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 
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Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale : 
K idlings, now, begin to crop 

Daisies, on the tlewey dale. 

From the balmy sweets, uncloy*d, 

(Restless till her task be done) 
Now the busy bee*s employed 

Sipping dew before the sun. 

Trickling through the creviced rock, 

Where the limpid stream distills. 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock 

When *tis sun-drove from the hills. 

Colin's for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ; — whilst the huntsman's horn. 

Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

Sweet, — O sweet, the warbling throng. 

On the white emblossom'd spray ! 
Nature's universal song 

Echoes to the rising day. 



A 80N0, SENT WITH A ROSB. 

Yes, every flower that blows 

I pass'd unheeded by, 
Till this enchanting rose 

Had fix'd my wand'ring eye ; 
It scented every breeze. 

That wanton'd o'er the stream, 
Or trembled through the trees. 

To meet the morning beam. 

To deck that beauteous maid, 

Its fragrance can't excel, 
From some celestial shade 

The damask charmer fell ; 
And as her balmy sweets 

On Chloe's breast she pours. 
The queen of Beauty greets 

The gentle queen of Flowers. 
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William Falcohkr was the ion of a barber in Edinburgh, and waa bom Ib I79IL 
He wan bred to the sea, and passed his boyhood on board aLeith trader. But it voold 
appear that his choice was determined by necessity rather than will-— tliAt he was, 

** By leTere d«err«. 
Condniuicd relucUnt to the fUthlett Ma." 

Subsequently he served on board a merchant vessel — the Britannia. She wu 
wrecked in the Levant, off Capo Colonna, and the whole of the crew pnriahtd, 
except Falconer and two other mariners. To this event the wmld it Indebted ta 
" The Shipwreck,"— a poem tlut stands at the head of the class to which It beleofi. 
The perils he encountered he has described, and to the agonies he endured he has 
given adequate expression. His work has, therefore, truth fbr Ita fbondation;— 
" The Shipwreck" is the result of experience. The author waa, moreoter, a ehlllU 
seaman ; and the details of the storm, and the awAil drcumstancea that fbUowed It, 
are given with a degree of accuracy and technicality of which none but a ptactlaeil 
sailor was capable. It was published in 176S ; immediately attracted attention, and 
led to the writer's appointment as a midshipman in the navy, and subeeqncntly tethe 
office of purser in the Glory ftigate. His leisure was then occupied in the pradnetion 
of a marine Dictionary. He also enlisted in the corps of political eombatanta, and 
issued a poem, "The Demagogue." in which he attacked Churchill and hi* paitf. 
It is written in a manly and energetic style, and contains passages that maj be eom- 
pared with the best of his more vigorous and skilftil opponent. Theee, with the 
exception of some lines to the memory of the Prince Frederick of Walee, an ode to 
the Duke of York on his departure fh>m England, a ballad, and a aang of no great 
merit, are all the productions of the muse of Falconer. 

In September 1769, he embarked for India, in the Aurora. In December the 
vessel touched at the Cape, pursued her voyage, and was never heard of alterwarda. 
The author of "The Shipwreck" was therefore doomed to perish by a calamity whidi 
he so eloquently depicts. Whether he suddenly sunk in the great deep, or, aa It 
may be, remained for days struggling with the storm, or perhaps upon eome fr^l 
raft battling with the ocean, can never Xte ascertained. 

"The Shipwreck" has been always popular, and will remain so while British 
sympathies are excited by the hazards of those who, 

" Swrt-p thrttujrh thedi^*!) 
Whilr the ttoniiy tt>uipcsti blu«." 

It is a clear, accurate, and able description of the peculiar perils of a seaman's life, 
the duties he has to perform, and the hoiws which his situation perpetually excites. 
The writer was an " able seaman;" but he yr&» more. The theme of his muse was 
"new to epic lore;" and it required a mind of no common order to deal with it. 
Later times have sufficiently shown that the cabin of a ship may be made the school 
of literary excellence ; but a century ago it was a startling circumstance to lind a 
mariner producing elegant and vigorous verso. Falconer, although he has given 
abundant proof that he had read and studied the poets who preceded him, was 
an oBUiiNAL writer, for his subject was original and daring. The Shipwreck is 
not confined to the topic most prominent in it ; it contains several tine descriiitioiis 
of scenery, — the charactcrb of the otIiccrH are drawn by a masterly pencil,— aud the 
episode of Palemon and Anna is exquisitely wrought. The Storm and the Wreck are 
necessarily the princiiml incidenth of the poem. They are described with exct.'vding 
minutenehH ; — the accuracy or the writer i.s indeed one of the marvels of his work : 
yet the details never weary, they grow naturally out of the subject. There is at die 
same time a rare degree of vigour thrown into the interesting story. Its faults are. 
that he so continually alludes to classic nanifii and aM8ociutions, called up thoufsh thry 
are by the seas and shores uf (ircccc — and th.it the speeches nf the captain and 
his mates are too prolonged, considering the jaTilous ]>o5ition in whirh. they were 
placed. It is also perhaps opiiosi-d tu proltability, that Paleniun Khould have been sent 
by his " rough parent " on 8hip-l)oard. with the father of the maid, fivm whom the 
voyage wax denignetl to estrange the " lovi>-bick youth." Tlie Shipwreck, however, 
amply merits the popularity it received ami retains. 



Her oourae to Atlic shorn the nsael ke^ps ; 
The pilot*, a* the w&res behind her swell, 
Still with the wheeling stent their force repel. 
For this assttiill shoulil either ^gunrter feel. 
Attain to flank the tempest she might nc). 
The stceraiiien every bidden turn upply ; 
To right and lell the spokrs aJtfmate fly. 
Thus when some contjuer'd host retreats in feai 
The bravest leadere guard the broken rear; 
Indignant they retire, and louj: opjNwe 
Superior armies that around I hem close ; 
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Still shield the Hanks; the routed squadrons join 

And guide the flight in one embodied line : 

tju they direct the flying bark before 

Th' imiJeHiiig 0oods that lash her to tfie ahor«. 

As some beaigbteil traveller, through the shade. 

Explores the devious path with heart dismay 'd ; 

While prowling savages behind him roar. 

And yawning pits juid quagmires lurk before — 

High o'er the puo)) th' audacious seas aspire, 

UproU'd iu hills of fluctuating lire. 

As some fell oouqiieror, fraiitic with success. 

Sheds o'er the nations ruin aiid distr^s ; 

So, while the watVy wilderness he roams, 

Incens'd to sevenfold rage the tempest fuanis ; 

And o'er the trembling pines, above, beluw. 

Shrill through the cordage howls, with notes of wo 

Now thunders, wafted from die burning zurn^ 

Growl from afar a deaf and hollow groan ! 

The ship's high battlements, to either side 

For ever rocking, drink the briny tide : 

Her joints unhing'd, in palsied laDguors play. 

As ice dissolves beneath the noon-tide ray. 

The skies, asunder torn, a deluge pour; 

The impetuous hoi) descends in whirling shower. 

High on the masts, with pale and livid rays. 

Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze. 

Th' ethereal dome, in mournful pomp array 'd. 

Now lurks behind impenetrable shade; 

Now, flashing round intolerable light, 

Uedoubles all the terrors of the night. 

Such terror Sinai's quaking hill o'erspread. 

When Heaven's loud trumpet sounded o'er its head* J 

It seem'd the wrathful angel of the wind 

Had all the horrors of the skies combin'd ; 

And here, to one ill-fated ship oppos'd, 

At once the dreadful mi^azine disrlos'd. 

And lo I tremendous o'er the deep be spriugs, 

Th' enflaming sulphur flashing from his wings I — 

Hark 1 hia strong voice tlie dreadful silence breaks ; 

Mad chaos from the chains of death awakes I 

Loud and more loud the rolling peals enlarge, 

And blue on deck theii" blazing sides discnai^e : 

There all aghast the shivering wretchi^ stood. 

While chili suspense and fear coiigeal'd their blood. 
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Now in a deluge bursb the living floiiir, 
And dread concussion rends th' etliercal Traiue ; 
Sick eartii convulsive groans from shore to shore. 
And nature shuddering; feels the horrid roar. 

Still the sod prospect rises on my sight, 
lleveol'd in all its mournful shade and light 
iSwirt through my pulses glides the kindling fire, 
A* lightning glances on th' electric wire. 
But ah ! the force of numbers etrives in vain, 
I'he glowing scene unequal to sustain. 

But lo t at last from tenfold darkness born. 
Forth issues o'er the wave the weeping morn. 
Hail, sacred vision I who, on orient wing, 
The cheering dawn uf light propitious bring t 
All nature smiling, hail'd the vivid ray. 
That gave her beauties to returning day : 
All but our ship, that, groaning on the tide. 
No kind relief, no gleam of hope descry 'd. 
For now in front her trembling inmates see 
The hills of Greece emerging on the lee. 
So the lost lover views that fatal mom, 
On which, for ever from his bnsom torn. 
The nymph ador'd resigTis her blooming charms. 
To bless with love some happier rival's anna. 
So to Eliia dawn'd that cruel day, 
That tore ^neas from her arms away ; 
That saw him parting, never to return. 
Herself in funeral flames decreed to burn. 
O yet in clouds, thou genial source of light. 
Conceal thy radiant glories from our sight ! 
Go, with thy smile adorn the happy plain. 
And gild the scenes where health and pleasure reij 
But let not here, in scorn, thy wanton beam 
Insult the dreadful grandeur of my theme I 

White shoreward now the bounding vessel flies. 
Full in her van St. George's ciiffs arise: 
High o'er the rest a pointed cmg is seen, 
That hung -projecting o'er a mossy green. 
Nearer and nearer now the danger grows, 
And all their skill relentlms fates oppose. 
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Thbbb's grandeur in this Bounding storm. 
That drives the hurrying clouds along 
TLhI on uach other seem to throng. 
Ami mix in many n varied forui ; 
^'hile, bursting now aiid tbc'n tietween. 
The moon's dim misty orb is seen. 
And rasta Taint glimpses on the green. 

Beneath the blast the forfwts bend. 
And thick the branchy rutn lies, 
And wide the Bhovrer of foliage flien ; 
The lake's black waves in tumult blend. 
Revolving o'er and o'er and o'er. 
And foujuing ou the rocky fthore. 
Whose caverns echo to their roar. 
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The sight sublime enrapts my thought. 
And swift along the past it strays, 
And much of strange event surveys, 
What history's faithful tongue has taught. 
Or fancy form'd, whose plastic skill 
The page with fabled change can fill 
Of ill to good, or good to ill. 

But can my soul the scene enjoy. 
That rends another's breast with pain ? 
O hapless he, who, near the main. 
Now sees its billowy rage destroy ! 
Beholds the foundering bark descend. 
Nor knows, but what its fate may end 
The moments of his dearest friend I 
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How custom steels the human breast 
To deeds that nature's thoughts detest I 
How custom consecrates to fame 
What reason else would give to shame ! 
Fair Spring supplies the favouring gale, 
The naval plunderer spreads his sail. 
And ploughing wide the wat'ry way, 
Explores with anxious eyes his prey. 

The man he never saw before, 
The man who him no quarrel bore, 
He meets, and avarice prompts the fight ; 
And rage enjoys the dreadful sight 
Of decks with streaming crimson dy'd. 
And wretches struggling in the tide. 
Or, 'midst th' explosion s horrid glare, 
Pispers'd with quivering limbs in air. 

The merchant now on foreign shores 
His captur'^ wealth in vain deplores ; 
Quits his fair home, O mournful change ! 
For the dark prison's scanty range ; 
By plenty's hand so lately fed, 
Depends on 'casual alms for bi^ead ; 
And witha fathers anguish torn,* 
Sees his poor offspring left forlorn. 
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And yet, such man's misjudging mind, 
For all this injury to his kind, 
The prosperous robber's native plain 
Shall bid him welcome home again ; 
His name the song of every street. 
His acts the theme of all we meet, 
And oft the artist's skill shall place 
To public view his pictured face ! 

If glory thus be earn'd, for me 
My object glory ne'er shall be ; 
No, first in Cambria's loneliest dale 
Be mine to hear the shepherd's tale ! 
No, first on Scotia's bleakest hill 
Be mine the stubborn soil to till I 
Remote from wealth, to dwell alone, 
And die, to guilty praise unknown I 
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Childhood, happiest stage of life I 
Free from care and free from strife. 
Free from memory's ruthless reign. 
Fraught with scenes of former pain ; 
Free from fancy's cruel skill, 
Fabricating future ill ; 
Time, when all that meets the view, 
All can charm, for all is new ; 
How thy long-lost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return I 

Then to toss the cirdinj^ ball, 
Caught rebounding from the wall ; 
Then the mimic ship to guide 
Down the kennel's dirty tide ; 
Then the hoop's revolving pace 
Through the dusty street to chase ; ' 
O what joy I — it once was mino, 
Childhood, matchless boon of thine I- 
How thy long-lost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return I 
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There Cannot be so vile a. nidnster Found, 
Nut owe BO vile, on wlioin suspicions fall 
Of lliat grosM piilt which jou impute to all. 
Approv'd by tlio»e who disobey her law^ . 

Her very foea bear witnens to her stale ; 
.They, will not lore her. but they cannot hate. 
Hate Virtue for herself I with spite ptirsue 
Mrrit for merit'c sake I Might ibis be true 

Anrt with the lieasts that |ieri»h graze ihe plain; 
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Miglit this be true, had we bo far filt'd up 

Tlie measure of our L'rinics, and rroin tlie cup 

Of guilt so deeply drank, as Dot to find, 

ThifHtiDg for ein, one drop, one dreg, behind. 

Quick ruin must involve this flaming ball, 

And Providence in justice crush us all. 

None but the damn'd, and amongst them the won 

Those who for double guilt are doubly curst, 

Can be so lost ; nor can the worst of all 

At once into sucb deep damnation fall ; 

By pMnful Blow degrees tliey reach this crime. 

Which e'en in hell must be a work of time. 

Cease, then, thy guilty rage, thou wayward bod I 

With the foul gall of discontent o'errun ; 



With that low cunning, which in foob supplies. 

And amply, too, the place of being wise, 

Which Nature, kind Indulgent parent, gave 

To qualify the blockhead for a knave ; 

With that smooth falsehood, whose appearance chams, 

Aud reason of each wholesome doubt disarms, 

Which to the lowest depths of guile descends, 

By vilest means pursues the vilest ends. 

Wears Friendship's mask for purposes of spite. 

Fawns in the day, and butchers in the night ; 

With that maligoant envy, which turns pale, 

And sickens, even if a friend prevail. 

Which merit and success pursues with hate, 

And damns the north it canuot imitate ; 

With the cold caution of a coward's spleen, 

Which fears not guilt, but always seeks a screeo. 

Which keeps this maxim ever in her view — 

What's basely done, should be done safely too ; 

With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 

Which, dead to shame, aud ev'ry nicer sense. 

Ne'er blush'd, unless, in spreading Vice's snares. 

She blunder'd on some virtue unawares ; 

With all these blessings, which we seldom find 

Lavisli'd by Nature on one happy mind, 
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A motley figure, of the Fribble tribe. 
Which heart can scarce conceive, or pen ileseribe. 
Came Himp'riug on ; to aacertaio whose sex 
Twelve sage, impaiiell'd matrons would perplex. 
Nor male, nor female ; neither, and yet both ; 
Of neuter gender, though of Irish growth ; 
A aix-foot suckling, mincing in its gait; 
Affected, peevish, prim, and delicate ; 
Fearful it seem'd, though of athletic uake. 
Lest brutal breezes should too roughly shake 
Its tender form, and savage motion spread, 
O'er its pale cheeks, the horrid manly red. 

Much did it talk, in its own pretty phrase. 
Of genius and of taste, of play'rs and plays ; 
Much too of writings, which itself had wrote. 
Of special merit, though of little note ; 
For Fate, in a Htrangc humour, had decreed 
That what it wrote, none but itself should read ; 
Much too it chatter'd of dramatic laws, 
Misjudging critics, and misplac'd applause ; 
Then, with a self-complacent jutting air. 
It smil'd, it smirk'd, it wriggled to the choir ; 
Aud, with on awkward briskneas not ii^ gwn, 
Looking around, and perking on the throne, 
Triumphant seem'd, when that strange savage dome, - 
Known but to few, or only known by name. 
Plain Common-Sense appeared, by Nature there 
Appointed, with plain Truth, lo guard the chair. 



In the first seat, in robe of various dyes, 
A noble wilduess flashing from his eyes, 
Sat Shakspeare. — In one hand a wand he bore, 
For mighty wonders fam'd in days of yore; 
The other held a globe, which to his will 
Obedient turn'd, and own'd the master's skill : 
Things of the noblest kind his gejtius drew. 
And look'd through Nature at a single view : 
A loose he gave to his unbounded soul. 
And taught new lands to rise, new seas to roll j 
Call'd into being *cenes unknown before, 
And, passing Nature's bounds, was sometliing more. 
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ilARD-FARiNO racei , * 
They pick their fuel out of ev'py hedge, 
Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves 4inquench'd 
Th^ spark of life. The sportive wfnd blows wide 
Their fluttVing rags, and shows a tawny skin, •. 
Thevellum of the pe'digrt»e they claim. 
Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure clean awa]f the gold they touch. 
Conveying worthless dross into its place ; 
Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal. 
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There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 
Which only poetsknow. The shifU and turns, 
Th' expedients and inventions multiform. 
To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms 
Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win — 
T' arrest the fleeting images, that fill 
The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast, 
||§* ' And force them sit, till he has penciU'd off 

A faithful likeness of the forms he views ; 
Then to dispose his copies with such art. 
That each may find its most propitious light. 
And shine by situation, hardly less 
Than by the labour and the skill it cost ; 
Are occupations of the poet's mind 
So pleasing, and that steal away the thought 
With such address from themes of sad import. 
That, lost in his own musings, h^py man I 
He feels th' anxieties of life, denied 
Their wonted entertainment, all retire. 
Such joys has he that sings. But ah ! not such. 
Or seldom such, the hearers of his song. 
Fastidious, or else listless, or perhaps 
Aware of nothing arduous in a task 
They never undertook, they little note 
His dangers or escapes, and haply find 
Their least amusement where he found the most. 
But is amusement all ? Studious of song, 
Apd yet ambitious not to sing in vain, 
I would not trifle merely, though the world 

' Be loudest in their praise, who do no more. 
Yet what can satire, whether grave or gay ? 

^ It may correct a foible, may chastise 
The freaks of fashion, regulate the dress. 
Retrench a sword-blade, or displace a patch ; 

. But whene are its sublimer trophies found? 

• What vice has it subdued ? whose heart reclaim'd 
By rigour, .or whom laugh'd into reform ? 
Alas ! Leviathan is not so tam*d : 

t V 

Laugh'd at,, he laughs again ; ai\d stricken hard. 
Turns to the stroke his adamantine scales, . 
That fear no discipline of human hapds. 
The pulpit, therefore, (and I name it fill'd 
, Wilh solemn awe, that bids me well beware - 

With what intent I touch that holy thin^,) — 
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The pulpit, (when the sat'rist has at last. 

Strutting aiid vap'ring in an empty srhonl. 

Spent all his Torce, and made no protieIi|'tc,) — 

I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand at'knowlecjg'd, while the world shall Btaml, 

The most imjiortant and effectual guard. 

Support, and ornament, of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth : there stands 

Tlie legate of the skies 1 — His theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him tiie violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 

I venerate the man, whose heart is warm. 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine uud whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
To such 1 render more than mere respect. 
Whose actions say, that they respect themselves. 
But loose in morals, aad in mwioen vain, 
In conversation fi-ivoluus, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 
Frequent in park with lady at lib side. 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he fioes ; 
But rare at home, and never at his b«ioks. 
Or with his pen, save when he ecruwls a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar wiih a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger tn the poor ; 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold. 
And well j)repar'd, by ignorance and sloth, 
By infidality and love of world, 
To make God's work a sinecure ; a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron's pride. 
From such aptistles, O ye mitr^ hrails, 
, Preserve the church ! and lay not careless hands 
On sculls, that cannot teach, and wiU not learn. 
Would I describe a prcacheri such as Paul, 
* Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paol should himself dirtrt me. I would trace 
Hin master- strokes, anil draw from. Ids design. 
I would express him simple, grmve, sincere ; 
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In doctrine uncornipt ; in language plain. 
And plun in manner ; decent, solemn, i*hartr^ 
And natural in gesture ; much impress'd 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look. 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture I — Is it like ? — Like whom ? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip. 
And then skip down again ; pronounce a text ; 
Cry— Hem ; and reading w-hat they never wrote 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work. 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene ! 



I seek divine simplicity in him, 
Who bundles things divine ; and all besides. 
Though leam'd with labour, and though much admir d 
By curious eyes and judgments ill-infbrm'd. 
To me is odious as the nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle, where worthy men. 
Misled by custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the press'd nostril, spectacle-bestrid. 
Some decent in demeanour while they preach, 
That task performed, relapse into themselves ; 
And having spoken wisely, at the close 
Grow wanton, and give proof to ev'ry eye. 
Whoe'er was edified, themselves were not I 
Forth comes the pocket mirror. — First we stroke 
An eyebrow ; next compose a straggling lock ; 
Then with an air most gracefully perform'd 
Fall back into our seat, .extend an arm. 
And lay it at its ease with geiitle care, 
With handkerchief in hand depending low : 
The better hand more busy gives the riose* • 
Its bergamot, or aids the indebted eye 
With 'op'ra glass, to watch the moving scene, 
And recognize the slow retiring fair. — 
« Now' this is fulsome; and offends me more 
Than in a chjurchman slovenly neglect . 
j^nd rustic coarseness would. A heav*nly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay, 
And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 
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But how a body so fantastic, trim, 

And quaint, in its deportment and attire. 

Can lodge a heav'nly mind — demands a doubt 

He, that negotiates between God and man, 
As God*s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. 'Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and t* address 
The skittish fancy with facetious talcs, 
When sent with God*s commission to the heart I 
So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip 
Or merry turn in all he ever wrote. 
And I consent you take it for your text. 
Your only one, till sides and benches fail. 
No : he was serious in a serious cause. 
And understood too well the weighty terms. 
That he had tak'n in charge. He would not stck)p 
To conquer those by jocular exploits, 
Whom trutii and soberness assail'd in vain. 



OM THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER'S PICTURE OUT OF NORFOLK, THE OlFT 

OF MY COUSIN ANN BODHAM. 

O THAT those lips had language I Life has pass'd 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last 
Those lips are thine— thy own sweet smile I see* 
The same, that oft in childhood solac'd me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, • 
** Grieve not, my child^ chase all thy fears away I" 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest.be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it,) her^ shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, ■ 

welcome guest, though unexpected here I 
Who bidd*8t me honour with an artless song^ 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, not willingly alone^ * • 
But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 
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And, while that face renews my filial g^ef. 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief. 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother! when I leam'd that thou wast dead* 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begua? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah that maternal smile I it answers — Yes. 

* I heard the bell toU'd on thy burial day, 

I saw the heaise that bore thee slow away. 

And, turning from my nurs'ry window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? — It was. — Where thou art gone. 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more I 

Thy maidens, griev'd themselves at my concern. 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish'd, I long believ'd. 

And, disappointed still, was still deceiv'd. 

By expectation ev'ry day beguil'd. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

Till, all my stock of infant-sorrow spent, 

I learn 'd at last submission to my lot. 

But though I less deplored thee, ne'eV forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod thy nurs'ry floor ; 
And where the gard'ner Robin, day by day, • 
•Drew me to school along the public way, 

' ^ Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp'd 

. In scarlet-mantle warm, and velvet cap, 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we callki the past'ral house our own. 

f Short-liv'd possession ! but the record fair. 

That memVy keeps of all thy kindntBss there^ 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced * 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac'd. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 
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Tlie fragrant wjte/s on my cheeks beslow'd 

By thy uwn hand, till fresh they »hone and glow'd I 

All this, and more endearing still tliou all, 

Thy coHBtant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

'Ne'er roughen'd by those caCaracts and breaks, 

- That humour interpos'd too often makes ; 
All this still legible in mem'ry's page. 
And still to be ao tu my latest age, 

' Adda joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Not scorn 'd in heav'n, though little notio'd here. 

Could Time, bis Bight revers'd, restore the hours. 
When, playing with thy vesture's, tissu'd flow'rs, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I prick'd them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than mj-self the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant days a^ain appear. 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them hrrc ? 
I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Ijeems so to be desir'd, perhaps 1 might. — 
But no — what here we call our life is such, 

' S(f little to be lov'd, and thou so much. 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all .weather'd and the ocean cross'd) 
Shoots into port at some well-haven'd isle.. 
Where spices breathe, and brighter Heasons smile, 
Tliere sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
Whil^irs impregnated with incense play 
,Aruund her, fanning light her 'streamers gay; 
■Su thou, with sails how swift ! )|ast reach'd the shore, 
** Where tempests Dever beat nor billows roar," 
And thy lov'd consort on the dang'rous tide 
Of life long since has anchor'd by-thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always fVom port withheld, aTways distress'd — 
Me howling blasts drive devious, temp^l-loss'd, , . 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compasa lust,. 
And day by day some current's thwarting force * 
Sets menvirr ijistniit fri>m a pnisp'rous course. 
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Yet O the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
' That thought is joy, arriire what may to me. 
My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthron'd, and rulers of the ^arth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 
And now farewell — Time unreirok'd has nm 
His wonted course, yet what I wish'd is done. 
By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem t' have liv'd my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And, while the wings of Fancy still are free. 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself remov'd, thy pow'r to soothe me left. 
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VF.HSES SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY ALEXANDER SELKIRK. DURING 
SOLITARY ABODE IN THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

I AM monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O Solitude I where are the charms. 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

r am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, # 

Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
I start at th^ sound of my own. 

T-he beasts that roam over the plain. 
My form with indifference see ; 
* • They are so unacquainted with man, 

• * Theft* tameness is shocking to me. 

• 

Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestow'd u^on man, 
'O, had I the wings of a dovie, 

llow soon would I t^te-you again ! 
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My sorrows I then niiglit assuage 

In the ways of religion and trutii, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer*d by the sallies of youth. 

Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word I 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Never sigh*d at the sound of a knell. 

Or smird when a sabbath appear d. 

Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind I 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But alas I recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

• 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his )air ; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place. 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even siHictiou a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot 
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Sought with bold eye Bmid the bloody itrife 

Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

I'rom hiU to hill the rusbiD^ host punMied, 

Ami view'd bia banner, or believ'd she vicw'd. 

['IcBs'd with the distant roar, with jiuickef treud 

Fast by hia "hand one li«pmg boy sjic led : 

And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 

Slept on her kerehlef, cradled by her ami ; 

While round her brows bright beams of honour dart. 

And love*ii w&mi eddies eirele round her heurl. 




Now wishes for tin- rural bIiuiK-, 
And buckles to liia onc-horsc clitur. 
Old Dobbin, or the founiler'd nisrc ; 
While wedg'd io ciaaely by his hidi.-, 
ijits modani, lib Unwieldy bride. 
With Jackej- on a stool before "em. 
And out they jog iii due decorum. 
Scarce past ihe turnpike baJf a. iiitle. 
How all the country seems lu smile I 
And a» lliey Hluwly jog logelluT, 
The fit cuiiimi'iiils the roud ami wi-iithi 
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While madam doats upon the trees, 
And longs for every house she sees, 
f Admires its views, its situation. 

And thus she opens her oration : — 

<' What signify the loads of wealth. 
Without that richest jewel, health ? 
Excuse the fondness of a wife. 
Who doats upon your precious life I 
Such ceaseless toil, such constant care. 
Is more than human strength can bear. 
One may observe it in your face — 
Indeed, my dear, you break apace ; 
And nothing can your health repair 
But exercise and country air. 
Sir Traffic has a house, you know, 
I About a mile from Cheney-row ; 

I He's a good man, indeed 'tis true, 

But not so warm, my dear, as you ; 
And folks are always apt to sneer — 
One would not be out-done, my dear I " 

Sir Traffic's name so well applied 
Awak'd his brother merchant's pride ; 
And Thrifty, who had all his life 
Paid utmost deference to his wife, 
Confess'd her arguments had reason. 
And, by th' approaching summer season, 
Draws a few hundreds from the stocks. 
And purchases his country box. 
^ Some three or four miles out of town, 

^ (An hour's ride will bring you down,) 

V He fixes on his choice abode, 

I Not half a furlong from the road : 

And so convenient does it lay, 
The stages pass it ev'ry day : 
And then so snug, so mighty pretty. 
To have a house so near the city ! 
Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're set down'at the very door. 
i Well then, suppose them fix'd at last. 

White-washing, painting, scrubbing past, 
Hugging themselves in ease and clover. 
With all the fuss of moving over; 
Lo, a new heap of whims are bred ! • 
And wanton in my lady's Jiead. 
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Well to be sinv, it must he owiiM, 
It is a cliarniiiig spot of ground ; 
So swot^t a distance for a ride, 
And all about so countrified ! 
*Twould come but to a trifling price 

To make it quite a paradise. 

* * * * * 

Now bricklay'rs, carpenters, and joiners, 
With Chinese artists, and designers, 
Produce their schemes of alteration. 
To work this wond'rous reformation. 
The useful dome, which secret stood 
Embosom'd in the yew-tree's wood, 
The traveler with amazement sees 
A temple, Gothic or Chinese, 
With many a bell and tawdry rag on. 
And crested with a sprawling dragon ; 
A wooden arch is bent astride 
A ditch of water, four feet wide, 
With angles, curves, and zigzag lines. 

From Halfpenny's exact designs. 

* * * * * 

And now from Hyde-Park Corner come 
The gods of Athens and of Rome. 
Here squabby Cupids take their places 
With Venus and the clumsy Graces ; 
Apollo then*, with aim so clever. 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever ; 
And there without the power to fly, 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Mercury. 

The Villa thus completely grac'd, 
All own that Thrifty has a taste ; 
And Madam's female friends and cc)UV*ins, 
AVith Common-council-men by dozens, 
•Flock every Sunday to the seat. 
To starQ about them, and to eat . 
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WiiBN the toiig-sounding currew rroni afar 

Loaded with loud lament the lonely .gale. 

Young Edwin, lighted by the evening Htar, 

Lingering ami listening, wander'd down the vale. 

There would he dreani of graves, and corses pale; 

And ghosts that to tlie cbai-nel. dungeon throng, 

And drag a length of clanLing chain, and wail. 

Till Hileiici'il by the owl's terhtic song. 

Or blaal thill xliriekR by Rtn ilie Hhtidderiiig aisle>- along. 
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Or, when the setting moon, in -crimson dyed, 

Hung o*er the dark and melancholy deep, 

To haunted stream, remote from man, he hied. 

Where fays of yore their revels wont to keep ; 

And there let Fancy rove at large, till sleep 

A vision brought' to his entranced sight. 

And first, a wildly murmuring wind 'gan creep 

Shrill to his ringing ear ; then tapers bright, 

With instantaneous gleam, illumed the vault of night. 

Anon in view a portal's blazon'd arch 

Arose ; the trumpet bids the valves unfold ; 

And forth an host of little warriors march, 

Grasping the diamond lance, and targe of gold. 

Their look wqs gentle, their demeanor bold, 

And green theii^ helms, and green their silk attire ; 

And here and there, right venerably old. 

The long-rob'd minstrels wake the warbling wire» 

And some with mellow breath the martial pipe inspire. 

With merriment, and song, and timbrels clear, 

A troop of dames from myrtle bowers advance ; 

The little warriors doff the targe and spear. 

And loud enlivening strains provoke the dance. 

They meet, they dart away, they wheel askance ; 

To right, to left, they thrid the flying maze ; 

Now bound alofl with vigorous spring, then glance 

Rapid along : with many- colon r'd rays 

Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing forests blaze. 



But who the melodies of mom can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain*^ side ; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepfold^s simple bell ; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 

The clamorous horn afong the cliffs above ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet's lay of love, • 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove. 

• 
The cottage-curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

^ Crpwn'd with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings ; 

Tfie whistling {)loughman stalks afield ; and, hark 4 

Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings ; 



Througli rustling corn the hare asloriinli'il springs ; 
Slow tolls tlie village- clock the drowsy hour; 
The partridge bursts away or whirring wings; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester'd bower, 
AdiI shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 

O Nature, how in every charm supreme I 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new I 

O for the voice aiid tire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due I 

Blest be the day I 'scaped the wrangling crew. 

From Pyrrho's maze, and Epicurus' sty ; 

And held high converse with the godlike few. 

Who to th' enraptur'd heart, aud ear, and eye. 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody. 

Hence ! ye, who snare and stupefy the mind, 
Sophists, of beauty, virtue, joy, the bane I 
Greedy and fell, though impotent and blind, 
Who spread your filthy nets in Truth's fair fane. 
And ever ply your venom'd fangs amain ! 
Hence to dark Error's den, whose rankling slime 
First gave you form 1 Hencel lest the Muse should deign, 
'"" 1i loth on theme so mean to waste a rhyme,) 
jngeaiice to pursue your sacrilegious crime. 

But hail, yp mighty masters of the lay. 

Nature's true sons, the friends oF man and truth ! 

Whose song, sublimely sweet, serenely gay, 

Amus'd my childhood, and inform 'd my youth. 

O let your spirit still my bosom soothe, 

Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guidi- ; 

Your voice each rugged path of life can amoi)th. 

For well I know wherever ye reside. 

There harmony. .and peace, and innocence abide. 

Ah me ! neglected on the lonesome plain. 
As yet poor Edwin never knew your lure, 
8a*e when against the winter's drenrhing^uin. 
' And driving snow, the cottage sliut the door. 
Then, as instructed by tradition hoar. 
Her legends when the beldame 'gan impart. 
Or chant the old heroic ditty o'er. 
Wonder and joy ran thrilling to his heart; 
Much be the mil- iiditnr'd, but more ihV tuneful art. 
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Various and strange was the long-winded tale ; 

And halls, and knights, and feats of arms, display *d ; 

Or merry swains, who quaff the nut-browD ale. 

And sing enamour'd of the nut-brown maid ; 

The moonlight revel of the fairy glade ; 

Or hags, that suckle an infernal brood, 

And ply in caves th' unutterable trade, 

'Midst fiends and spectres, quench the moon in blood, 

Yell in the midnight storm, or ride th' infuriate flood. 

But when to horror his amazement rose, 

A gentler strain the beldame would rehearse, 

A tale of rural life, a tale of woes, 

The orphan-babes, and guardian uncle fierce. 

O cruel I will no pang of pity pierce 

That heart, by lust of lucre sear'd to stone ? 

For sure, if aught of virtue last, or verse. 

To latest times shall tender souls bemoan 

Those hopeless orphan babes by thy fell arts undone. 



Responsive to the sprightly pipe, when all 

In sprightly dance the village youth were join *d, 

Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall. 

From the rude gambol far remote reclin'd, 

Sooth'd with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 

Ah then, all jollity seem'd noise and folly, 

To the pure soul by Fancy's fire refin'd. 

Ah, what is mirth but turbulence unholy, ' 

When with the charm compar'd of heavenly melancholy 

Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? 

Alas I how is that rugged heart' forlorn : 

Is there, who ne'er those mystic transports felt 

Of solitude and melancholy bom ? 

He needs not woo the Muse i he is her scorn. 

The sophist's rope of cobweb he shall twine ; 

Mope o'ePthe schoolman's peevish page J or mourn. 

And delve for life in Mammon's dirty mine ; 

Sn^ak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with glutton swim 

For Edwin Fate a nobler doom had plann'd ; , 
Song was his favourite and first pursuit 
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The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand, 
And languished to his breath the plaintive flute. 
His infant Muse, though artless, was not mute ; 
Of elegance as yet he took no care ; 
For this of time and culture is the fruit; 
And Edwin gain'd at last this fruit so rare : 
As in some future verse I purpose to declare. 

Meanwhile, whatever of beautiful, or new, 
Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky. 
By chance, or search, was oft'er'd to his view. 
He scann'd with curious and romantic eye. 
Whate'er o^ lore tradition could supply 
From got hie tale, or song, or fable old. 
Roused him, still keen to listen and to pry. 
At last, though long by penury controH'd, 
And solitude, her soul his graces *gan unfold. 

Thus on the chill Lapponian's dreary land, 
For many a long month lost in snow profound. 
When Sol from Cancer sends the season bland. 
And in their northern cave the storms are bound ; 
From silent mountains, straight, with startling sound. 
Torrents are hurl'd ; green hills emerge ; and lo, 
The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are crown'd ; 
Pure rills through vales of verdure warbling go ; 
And wonder, love, and joy, the peasant's heart oVrflow. 

Here pause, my gothic lyre, a little while ; 

The leisure hour is all that thou canst claim. 

Hut on this verse if Montague should smile. 

New strains ere long shall animate thy frame; 

And her applause to me is more than fame ; 

For still with truth accords her taste refin*d. 

At lucre or renown let others aim, 

I only wish to please the gentle mind, 

Whom Nature's charms inspire, and love of human kind. 
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pstbu— and Iline ruiu ilmnigb It a lirh vein of kindlineu that tpcaka Knofljr b 
Ilie noadneM of the Foet'i bean. He commcneei by a retroiperl at tbe lamealaU 
htate of freedom in Kngland, dwelU upon the value of tbo appolntUiiil of Juatfect 
Ibvn diawt the charaetermhicha Julticc ought to hoar, enumcraliii IhureaMinawb 
be Bhoulil luan to Ilie ilde of mercy and mnke allowaiKvi fiir llie eirori ot poor buma 
tialun. Ilia npulo^-y lurilie val:^.l^lil■adelic>lnl>bit — 
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ITU IntluiHIed, It Ji rather mhiihI practical ae 
IhougbiM. or the results nf esperhmre leami with a kindly re 
i>rtliewnrl<i— (lie netiul and every da} aurM -intlwfoim a( ca«y ud IfRMble lera 
than the eierrlip uf tlw hlgb and mduriDn nttrihutn »f rhv Im'l, wbicb bnve five 
ftme to tbr name uf Idiigbome. Ilerarvly irimi* iBtaenlhii4i3'>rB- *'TeiulenHaa 
■nyii one of bin iili«niphFn. " lecnih li> Iiitt iwrn bi> peculiar ciiaracterlitlr;" bi 
even thia quHlily rarely auumvi tin' winniiut and iIn1■n'•^ive inlliicncr tint taurh 




Fdr tlii« in Norwood's patrinioiiial groVcn 
Tlio lawliy father with lus ofTspring roves ; 
Wlivn summer uunt lead kIow the sultry day, 
In moaay cave*, Where welling waCen play, 
Fann'd by each gale that cools the fervid sky. 
With thjs iu ragged luiury tboy lie. 
Oft at the sun the dusky dfins strain 
*l'hi^ sable eye, then snuggling, sleep agaiji ; 
Oft an the dews of cooler evening fall, 
Kor their prophetic inotliet'it mantle call. 
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' Far other cares that wand'ring mother wut, 
The mouth, aad oft the miDister of fate I 
From her to hear, in ev'ning's friendly shade. 
Of future fortune, fliea the village- nmd. 
Draws her long-hoarded copper from its hold ; 
And rusty halfpence purchase hope? of gold. 



Seest thou afar yon solitary thorn. 
Whose aged limbs the heath's wild winds have ton 
While yet to cheer the homeward shepherd's ey^ 
A few seen straggling in the evening sky I 
Not many suns have hasten'd down the day, ' 
Or blushing moon; immers'd in clouds their way. 
Since there, a scene that stain'd their sacred light. 
With horror stopp'd a felon in his flight ; 
A babe just bom that signs of life express 
Lay naked o'er the mother's lifeless breast. 
The pitying robber, conscious that, pursu'd. 
He had no tirae to waste, yet stood and view'd ; 
To the next cot the trembling infant bore. 
And gave a part of what he stole before ; 
Nor known to him the wretches were, nor dear, 
He felt as man, and dropp'd a human tear. 

Far other treatment she who breathless lay. 
Found from a viler animal of prey. 

Worn with long toil on many a painful road, 
That toil increas'd by nature's growing load, 
When evening brought the friendly hour of rest. 
And all the mother throng 'd about her breast. 
The ruffian officer oppos'd her stay, 
And, cruel, bore her in her pangs away, 
So far beyond the town's last limits drove, 
That to return were Iropeless had she strove. 
Abandon 'il there — with famine, pain and cold, 
And anguish, she expir'd — the rest I've told. 

" Now let me swear — for by my soul's last sigh, 
That thief shall live, that overseer shall die." 

Too latel — his life the generous rbbberpaid. 
Lost by tliat pity whicli his steps delay 'd t 
No soul-discerning MansfieUsat tojiear. 
No Hertford bore his prayer to mercy's ear; 
No liberal justice first assign 'd the jail, 
Or urg'd, as Campliii would have urg'd, his tale. 
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The living object of thy honest rage, ' 
Old in parochial crimes, and steel'd with age, 

The grave churchwarden ! — unabash'd he bears j 

Weekly to church his book of wicked prayers ; • " . 
And pours, with all the blasphemy of praifee. 

His creeping soul in Stemhold's creeping lays I | 

***** "] 

1 



UDE TU IHK IIIVEK EDEN. 

Beautiful Eden ! parent stream, 

Yet shall the maids of memory say, 
(When, led by fancy's fairy dream, 

My young steps tracM thy winding way) 
How oft ^ong thy mazy shore. 
That many a gloomy alder bore. 

In pensive thought their poet stray *d ; 
Or, careless thrown thy bank beside. 
Beheld thy dimly waters glide. 

Bright through the trembling shade. 

Yet shall they paint those scenes again, 

Where once with infant joy he play'd. 
And bending o'er thy liquid plain, i 

The azure worlds below surveyed : * 

Led by the rosy-handed hours. 
When time tripp'd o'er yon bank of flowers. 

Which in thy crystal bosom smii'd ; 
Though old the god, yet light and gay. 
He flung his glass and scythe away> 

And 8eem*d himself a child. ' ^ . 

* ' * 

T&e poplar tall, that waving near ' . 

Wduld whisper to thy murmurs free ; * . 

Yet rustling seems to sootlie mine ear^ 

And trembles when I sigh for thee. 
Yet seated on thy shelving brim, • ' " . 

Can fancy see the naiads trim 

Burnish their green locks in the sun ; 
Or at the last Ipne hour of day. 
To chace the lightly glancing fay, 

Id airy circles run, , • 
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But, Fancy, can thy mimic power 

Again those happy moments bring ? 
Canst thou restore that golden hour, 

When young Joy wav*d liis laughing wing ? 
When iirst in Eden's rosy vale, 
My full heart pour'd the lover'& tale. 

The vow sincere, devoid of guile ! 
While Delia in her panting breast, . 
With sighs the tender thought supprest. 

And look*d as angels smile. 

O goddess of the crystal bow. 

That dwell'st the golden meads among ; 
Whose streams still fair in memory flow, 

Whose murmurs melodise my song I 
Oh ! yet those gleams of joy display. 
Which brightening glow'd in fancy's ray, 

When near the lucid urn reclin'd, 
Tlie dryad, Nature, bar*d her breast. 
And left, in naked charms imprest, 

Her image on my mind. 

In vain — the maids of memory fair 

No more in golden visions play ; 
No friendship smooths the brow of care. 

No Delia's smile approves my lay. 
Yet, love and friendship lost to me, 
'Tis yet some joy to think of thee, 

And in thy breast this moral find — 
That life, though staiii'd with sorrow's showers, 
Shall flow serene, while virtue pours 

Her sunshine on the mind. 



INSCRIPTION OM A STUDY UOOR/ 

P THOU that shalt presume to tread 
This mansion of the mighty dead, • 
Come with the free, untainted mind ; 
The nurse, the pedant leave behind ; 
And all that superstition, fraught 
With folly's tore, thy youth has taught-— 
* Each thought- that reason can't retain — 
Leave i%, and learh to think again. 
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Yet, while thy studious eyes explore, 
And range these various volumes o'er, 
Trust blindly to no favVite pen, 
Ileniembering authors are but men. 
Has fair Philosophy thy love ? 
Away ! she lives in yonder grove. 
If the sweet Muse thy pleasure gives, 
Witli her, in yonder grove, she lives : 
And if Religion claims thy care, 
Religion, fled from books, is there. 
For first from nature's works we drew 
Our knowledge, and our virtue too. 



r 
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TO A KEni-IlEAST. 



Little bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed ! 
Courtly domes of high degree 
Have no room for thee and me ; 
Pride and pleasure's fickle throng 
Nothing mind an idle song. 

Daily near my table steal. 
While I pick my scanty meal. 
Doubt not, little though there bo, 
Hut ril cast a crumb to thee ; 
Well rewanled, if I spy 
Pleasure in thy glancing eye : 
See thee, when tliou'st eat thy fill. 
Plume thy breast, and wipe thy bill. 

Come, my feather d friend, again, 
Well- thou know'st the broken pane. 
Ask of me thy daily store :' 
Go not near Avaro s dobr ; 
Once within his iron hall, 
Woful epd shall thee 1>efalL. 
Savage ! — He wouW soon diyedt • 
Of its rosy plumes thy breast ; 
Then, with solitary joy. 
Eat tliee,' bones and all, my boy I 
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psunda." In addition to tho nilebrity they would procure for blm. He viste lb»- 
fon KTCtal dnnutlc plecai but ilUffsthcr hlled In reiluing cither at Uie tn 
objecl) by irhlch lie wu illmulwed to exertion. Hli poOial "Euit*" "■■ 
Piinllnn.' " on Hlilsiy," ind " on Epic Pdetry," howeiTEr, ven more inoaalU— 
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llIMtnn of •' the moit fanciful and the mo.1 fortunate of hla work«," al 
Uayley 81 the moil populu of liilnji pocln. On Ibe death of Vaitim 
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eagerly uuiihl by all the leading men of hit time; he reeelvid pompllmeDta fit 
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although irarcely meriling the aweeping candemnaliDD of Byron, ■ 

the reader of It irill bo eurprleed rather u Ibe popuhirity II oMi 



mnalc charocler, Indiieed him to believe thai ha mlghl render nueollal aerrlee lo 

qujJIllc. uf Ihc heart, and mainuln a eooiUnt How of gi>o« humour.* And iit aildn. 
, thai Die jiroiluctlon owed lu exittence lo an lurldenl which actually ocrurrcd. The 
hint of Ihe poem waa aiowedly taken from the Rape of the Lock: II it made up of 
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hertulf, ber aire, and the ddtiea irhv nilod her file. 




Ob I let the Sisters, who, with friendly ud, 
Tlie Grecian lyre, and GVccian pencil sway'd. 
Who joio'd their rival powers yitli fond delight. 
Tit jjrace each other with reflected light, 
I. ft th<?m iu Britain thus united reign. 
Ami <ltiuble lustre rnmi that union gain ! 
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FROM AN Jit>J>AY ON EPIC POETRY. 

For me, who helf whenever I touch the lyre. 
My talents sink below my proud desire ; 
Who often doubt, and sometimes credit give. 
When friends assure me that my verse will live ; 
Whom health too tender for the bustling throng 
Led into pensive shade and soothing song ; 
Whatever fortune my unpolish'd rhymes 
May meet, in present or in future times, 
Let the blest art my grateful thoughts employ. 
Which soothes my sorrow and augments my joy ; 
Whence lonely peace and social pleasure springs. 
And friendship dearer than the smile of kings ! 
While keener poets, querulously proud, 
Lament the ills of poesy aloud, 
And magnify, with irritation's zeal. 
Those common evils we too strongly feel. 
The envious comment and the subtle style 
Of specious slander, stabbing with a smile ; 
Frankly I wish to make her blessings known. 
And think those blessings for her ills atone : 
Nor would my honest pride that praise forego. 
Which makes malignity yet more my foe. 

If heartfelt pain e'er led me to accuse 
The dangerous gift of the alluring Muse, 
'Twas in the moment when my verse imprest 
Some anxious feelings on a mother's breast 

O thou fond Spirit, who with pride hast smil'd, 
And frown'd with fear on thy poetic child, 
Pleas'd, yet alarm*d, when in his boyish time 
He sigh'd in numbers, or he laugh 'd in rhyme ; . 
Wliile thy kind cautions warn'd him to beware 
Of penury, the bard's perpetual snare ; 
Marking the early temper of his soul, 
Careless of wealth, nor fit for base control . 
Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much. more 
Than ever child to parent ow'd before, 
In lifers first season, \^hen the fever's flam& 
Shrunk to deformity his shrivell'd frame, 
And turn'd each fairer image in his brain 
'J^o blank confusion and her crazy train. 
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"Twas tliiiie. with coiisLiiit love, UirouBli lin^'riiig years. 

To bathe tliy idiot orptian in thy tears ; 

Day after day, and night succeeding night. 

To turn incessant to the hideous sight. 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy view 

Departed reason might not dawn anew. 

Though medicinal art, with pitying care. 

Could lend no <ud to save thee from despair, 

Thy fond niateroal heart adher'd to hope and prayer ; ^ 

Nor pray'd in vain ; thy child from powers above 

Receiv'd tlie sense to feel and bless thy love; 

O might he thence receive the happy skill, 

And force proportion'd to his ardent will, 

With Truth's unfading radiance to emblaze 

Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praise I 

Nature, who deck'd thy form with Beauty's flowers, 
Exhau-'ted on thy soul her finer powers; 
Taught it with ail her energy to feel 
Love's melting softness. Friendship's fervid zeal. 
The generous purpose and the active tbouqhti 
With Charity's diffusive spirit fraught ; 
There all the beat of mental ^fta she plac'd, 
Vigour of judgment, purity of taste, 
Superior parts without tlieir spleenful leaven. 
Kindness to earth, and confidence in heaven. 

While my fond thoughts o'er all thy mcriU roll. 
Thy praise thus gushes from my filial soul ; 
Nor wilt the public with harsh rigour blame 
Thb my just homage to thy houour'd name; 
To plca«c that public, if to please be mine, 
Thy virtues train'd me — let the praise be thine. 

Since thou hast rcach'd tliat world where love tdnii'', 
Whpre love parental can exceed Ihy own ; 
If in celestial realms the blest niay know 
Atid aid the objects of their care Uclow, 
While in this sutjlunary scene of strife 
Thy son possesses fniil and feverish life, - 
If heaven allot him many an added hour. 
Gild it witli virtuous thought and mental power. 
Power to exalt, with every aim refin'd. 
The loveliest of the arts that bless mankind I 
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PROM THE TRIUMPHS OP TEMPER. 

Why art thou fled, O blest poetic time, 
When fancy wrought the miracles, of rhyme ; 
When, darting from her star-encircled throne. 
Her poet*s eye commanded worlds unknown ; 
When, by her fiat made a mimic god, 
He saw existence waiting on his nod. 
And at his pleasure into being brought 
New shadowy hosts, the vassals of his thought, 
In joy's gay garb, in terror's dread array, 
Darker than night, and brighter than the day ; 
Who, at his bidding, through the wilds of air. 
Raised willing mortals far from earthly care. 
And led them wandering through his wide domain, 
Beyond the bounds of nature's narrow reign ; 
While their rapt spirits, in the various flight. 
Shook with successive thrills of new delight ? 
Return, sweet season, graced with fiction's flowers. 
Let not cold system cramp thy genial powers ! 
Shall mild morality in garb uncouth. 
The housewife garb of plain and homely truth, 
Robb'd by stern method of her rosy crown, 
Chill her faint votaries by a wintry frown ? 
No ; thou sweet friend of man, as suits thee best. 
Shine forth in fable's rich-embroider d vest I 
O make my verse thy vehicle, thy arms. 
To spread o'er social life thy potent charms ! 
And thou, Sophrosyne, mysterious sprite ! 
If haply I may trace thy steps aright, 
Roving through paths untrod by mortal feet. 
To paint for human eyes thy heavenly seat, * 
Shed on my soul sohie portion of that power. 
Which sav'd Serena in the trying hour. 
To bear those trials, which, however hard. 
As bards all tell us, may befall the bard ; 
The fop's pert jest, the critic's frown severe. 
Learning's proud cant, with envy's artful sneer. 
And, the vext poet's last and worst disgrace. 
His £old blank bookseller's rhyme-freezing face. 
Hence I ye dark omens, tljat to Spleen belong. 
Ye shall not check the current of my song, 
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While Beauty's lovely race, for whom I sing, 
Fire my warm hand to strike the ready string. 

As quiet now her lightest mantle laid 
O'er the still senses of the sleeping maid, 
Her nightly visitant, her faithful guide, 
Descends in all her empyrean pride ; 
That fairy shape no more she deigns to wear. 
Whose light foot smooths the furroW plough'd by care 
In mortal faces, while her tiny spear 
Gives a kind tingle to the caution 'd ear. 
Now, in her nobler shape, of heavenly size. 
She strikes her votary's jsoul with new surprise. 
Jove's favourite daughter, arm'd in all his powers, 
Appear'd less brilliant to th' attending hours, 
When, on the golden car of Juno rais'd, 
In heavenly pomp the queen of battles blaz*d. 
With all her lustre, but without the dread 
Which from her arm the frowning Gorgon shed, 
Sophrosyne descends, with guardian love, 
To waft her gentle ward to worlds above. 
From her fair brow a radiant diadem 
Rose in twelve stars, and every separate gem 
Shot magic rays, of virtue to control 
Some passion hostile to the human soul. 
Round her sweet form a robe of aether flow'd, 
And in a wondrous car the smiling spirit rode ; 
Firm as pure ivory, it charm'd the sight 
With finer polish and a softer white. 
The hand of beauty, with an easy swell, 
Scoop*4 the free concave like a bending shell ; 
And on its rich exterior, art display'd 
The triumphs of the power the car convey'd. 
Here, in celestial tints, surpassing life. 
Sate h>vely gentleness, disarming strife ; 
There, young affection, bom of tender thought. 
In rosy chains the fiercer passions caught : 
Ambition, with his sceptre snapt in twatn. 
And avarice, scorning what \^\s chests contain. 
Round the tame VMlture flies the fearless dove ; 
Soft innocence embraces play fal love ; 
And laughing sport, the frolic child of air. 
Buries in flowers the sinking form of care. 
* « « . « * 
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Tliat rosy che(*k, that lily hand, 
Would ^i\v thy fioct more delight 
Than all H<M*ara*8 vauiiti'd gold, 
Thaii all the gems of Saniarcand. 

Boy ! h»t yon liquid ruby flow. 
And bid thy* pensive heart \>e glail, 
\Vhat(»*er the frowning zealots say :- 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stn'ani so clear as Rocnabail, 
A liowcr so sweet as Moftellay. 



1 
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JONES. 

KwEKT mnid, if thou wouldst charm my gigiil ; 

Ami, bid these amu thy neck iufulU ; 

ThiU ruxy check, that lily hand, - ■ 

Wuulit givi- tliy poet more dctiphl 

Than all Bocara's vauiiKil g<it(l, 

Thaii all the gems of Samarcoriil. 

Boy ! Irt yon litjuid ruby flow. 
And bid thy' pensive heart be glad, 
Whnte'er the frowning ai'alots «ay :— 
Tell tliciii their Eden cannot show 
A Bin-am no clear as Kiimabail, 
A bower so sweet as MoRvllay. 
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O ! when these fair, perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display ; — 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest ; 
As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow ; 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs. 
New lustre to those charms impart ? 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrow'd gloss of art ? 

Speak not of fate : — ah I change the theme. 

And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flow'rs that round us bloom : — 

'Tis all a cloud, *tis all a dream : 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power. 
That ev*n the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh*d for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 
For her how fatal was the hour. 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy I 

But ah, jweet maid I my counsel hear, — 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience render sage,) 
While music charms the ravish'd ear; 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 
• 

What cruel answer have I heard I 
And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 
Yet say, how fell that i)itter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill. 
Which naught but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay. 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
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Like orient pearls at random stmng : 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 
But O ! far sweeter, if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 



SONG. 



Sweet as the rose that scents the gale. 
Bright as the lily of the vale, 
Yet with a heart like summer hail, 
Marring each beauty thou bearest 

Beauty like thine, all nature thrills ; 
And when the moon her circle fills. 
Pale she beholds those rounder hills. 
Which on the breast thou wearest. 

Where could those peerless flowerets blow ? 
Whence are the thorns that near them grow ? 
Wound me, but smile, O lovely foe, 
Smile on the heart thou tearest 

Sighing, I view that cypress waist, 
Doom*d to afflict me till embrac*d ; 
Sighing, I view that eye too chaste. 
Like the new blossom smiling. 

Spreading thy toils with hands divine. 
Softly thou wavest like a pine. 
Darting thy shafts at hearts like mine. 
Senses and soul beguiling. 

See at thy feet no vulgar slave, 
Frantic, with love's enchanting wave,^ 
Thee, ere he seek the gloomy grave. 
Thee, his blest idol styling. 
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JoHH TiOOAH, the son of a Scottish fiuincr. was bom tn the ptrlah of Fda» MM 
Lothian, in 1748. He was educated for the Church, at the University of BdiBlNU|{k, 
and was appointed one of the ministers of South Leith, in 177S, 1iatIii( already 
obtained some reputation as a poet, and by his edition of the. worka of hit frfaai 
and contemporary. Michael Bruce. In 1779 he delivered a terlM of leetnna «a 
the Philosophy of History; their merit was considered saffldent to JnatUy Mni la 
becoming a candidate for the Professorship of Universal History, in the Unlvenllj 
but the attempt imhappily fidled. In 1781 he collected and published hie 
their success was such as to encourage him to attempt the prodnetion of a 
he selected for his subject the Charter of Runnymede. and it was accepted at Cuiual 
Garden. The Lord Chamberlain, however, thought fit to prohibit the petftnaane^ 
under a groundless pretence that the Barons of King John were made to apeak tea 
fVeely of wrongs that still continued unredressed. Moreover, hia pariahkneia leak 
offence at his unclerical connexion with the stage. He resigned hia charge and ftnf 
himself into the great vortex, London. 

In London, he adopted literature as a profession ; existed, in exeeeding aulikui 
ness. during three years; and died in December, 1788. " He perished," Hqrs Mr. 
D'Israeli, in his Calamities of Authors, " not of penury, but a broken heart." He 
had been disappointed in his hopes of fame ; his ambition had led to naught; and he 
had become a prey to that melancholy which so frequently visits, in its eevereat tMwt, 
those who arc least fitted to contend againttt it. *' Logan," observes the writer «■ 
have quoted, " had the disposition of a poetic spirit not cast in a common nooM: 
with fancy he combined philosophy, and adorned philosophy with eloquence ; whBi 
no student had formed a loftier feeling of the character of a man ofletten:" — 
He found that his favourite objects and his fondest hopes were barren and ni 
after the failure of his schemes of literary ambition, his periods of depresai(m 
more frequent and less under his control, and he was unh^pily led to obtain 
porary relief by resorting to the bottle : — 

" And what was difficult, and what was dirr. 
Yields to your prowru and Miperlor ctart ; 
The happiest jron of all that m were mad. 
Or are. or shall be, eotitd tSu Jblig laM." 

The claims of Logan to be admitted among the acknowledged poets of Gieat 
Britain are by no means large, if they are estimated only by the number «tf his pndae- 
tions. It is, indeed, surprising that the encouragement his earlier eflbrta rece i ved 
did not lead to some of higher aim and more enduring character. A doaen mfsesl- 
laneous poems — a few hymns, written with a view to amend the psalmody of the 
Scottish Church — his tragedy of " Runnymede," a work of no veiy sterling merit— 
and a collection of unfinished fragments— comprise the list of his contributions to our 
store of national wealth. Among his poems, however, there are some of exceeding 
beauty; they are characterized by strength, vigour in conception, and elegance of 
diction; frequently indeed he compresses his ideas so as to give a volume in a 
sentence, and startles the reader by the immensity of thought that follows in its 
train. The few subjects upon which he occupied his pen »re well chosen: and 
whatever fliult the Scottish Presbyters could find with the eccentrielty of his conduct, 
they could urge none against the moral of his writings— they are worthy of the purest 
divine that ever undertook the sacred oflice. 

His " Ode to the Cuckoo" is one of the sweetest poems in the language. Logan 
has been charged wfth having stolen this composition flrom the posthumous manu- 
scripts of Bruce, the collecting and editing of which were committed to his caiv. .Hb 
claim to it, however, is not only supported by internal evidence, but the charge was 
never advanced against him while he was alive to repel it. Among his other poems 
may be named the Odes to Spring, to Women, and to Men of Letters, and his pathetic 
ballad of " The Braes of Yarrow." His " Hymns " were failures, like all attempU to 
convert into rhyme the noble language of the Psalmist. To say that he has stwceeded 
better than others have done, is saying very little. Those who are ikmiliar with the 
original can never \k satisfied with a copy. 





Thy br«M how dreary. Yarrow stream I 

When now thy waves his bndy cover ! 
For ever now, O Yarrow stream I 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 
For never on Iby banks ahaH I 

Behold my love, the flower of Y'arrow t 
He promised me a milk-white steed, 

To bear me to his father's bowers ; 
■He promi»ed me a little page. 

To 'aquire me to his father's towers;. 
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He promised me a wedding ring, — 

The wedding-day was fix'd to-morrow ; — 

Now he is wedded to his grave, 
Alas, his watery grave in Yarrow I 

'* Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion I as freely told him ! 
Clasp'd in his arms, I little thought 

That I should never more behold him I 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ; 

It vanish'd with a shriek of sorrow ; 
Thrice did the water-wraith ascend. 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow. 

*^ His mother from the window look'd. 

With all the longing of H mother ; 
His little sister weeping walk'd 

The green-wood path to meet her brother : 
They sought him east, they sought him west. 

They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow. 

" No longer from thy window look. 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother ! 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid I 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother I 
No longer seek him east or west. 

And search no more^thc forest thorough ; 
For, wandering in the night so dark. 

He fell a lifeless corse in Yarrow. 

" The tear shall never leave my cheek. 

No other youth shall be my marrow ; 
ril seek thy body in the stream. 

And then with thee I'll sleep in Yarrow.*' 
The tear did never leave her cheek. 

No other youth became her marrow ; 
She found his body in the stream. 

And now with him she sleeps jn Yarrow. 
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ODE TO THE CUCKOO. 



Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove I 

Thou messenger of Spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant I with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering through the wood 

To pull the primrose gay. 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale. 
An annual guest in other lands. 

Another Spring to hail. 

Sweet bird I thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year I 

O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We'd make, with Joyful wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the Spring. 
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260 LADY ANNE BARNARD. 

Lady Awhs Lindsat, the eldest daughter of Jamet Earl of Balcarras. was bora 
on the 8th of December, 1750. In 1793 she married Sir Asdrew Barnard, librarian 
to George the Third, and the person to nrhom Dr. Johnson addressed his celebrated 
Letter on the formation of a Library. Sir Andrew died 27th of October, 1807, and 
his Lady, on the 8th of May, 1825, without leaving any issue. 

Her celebrated song, ** Auld Robin Gray,** was written about the year 1772. lu 
origin is simply this :— Lady Anne Lindsay was, to use her own expression, ** passion- 
ately fond " of an ancient Scottish melody, called " The bridegroom grat when the 
sun gaed down." This air was sung to her by an aged person at Balcarras, with the 
old and rather ftee-spoken words. Her sister Margaret had just married, and left 
Balcarras with her husband for London ; she was melancholy on this occasion, and 
endeavoured to amuse herself by attempting a few poetical trifles. " I longed to sing 
old Sophy's air," Lady Barnard writes to Sir W. Scott, July 1823, " to dillerent words, 
and give its plaintive tones some little history of virtuous distress in humble life, 
such as might suit it." To do this, Lady Anne imagined a heroine, on>ressed her 
with many misfortunes, sent her Jamie to sea, broke her fiither's arm, made her 
mother fell sick, and gave her " Auld Robin Gray" (the name of a herd at Balcarras) 
for a lover. She wished then to load her (poor thing) with a fifth sorrow ; and while 
attempting to effect this in her closet, she called on her little sister, afterwards Lady 
Hardwicke, who was the only person near her, to help her to another misfortune. 
" Steal the cow, sister Anne," said the little girl; and Lady Anne immediately lifted 
the cow, and completed her song. '* Auld Robin Gray" became immediately popular. 
At the fireside of Balcarras, and amongst the neighbouring peasantry, the song was 
always called for. " I was pleased in secret," says Lady Barnard, *' with the appro- 
bation it met with ; but such was my dread of being suspected of writing any thing, 
perceiving the shyness it created in those who could write nothing, that I cmrefedly 
kept my own secret." The song now wanted the name of an author ; the worda wore 
an air of antiquity. Robin Gray was soon, therefore, attributed to David Riszio, 
the unfortunate minstrel of Mary Queen of Scots, and as such was considered as a 
great curicraity. Soon, however, this notion was thrown aside ; and some inquisitive 
person boldly offered in the public newspapers a rewaurd of twenty guineas to any per- 
son who would ascertain the authorship past a doubt. " I was persecuted," writes 
Lady Barnard, " to avow whether I had written it or not, or say where I had got it." 
In the mean time, an ambassador from the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, in the 
person of Mr. Jemingham, their Secretary, paid her a visit, and endeavoitred to entrap 
the truth tram her in a way she " took amiss." Nothing was gained from this visit ; — 
" had he asked the question obligingly," Lady Barnard writes, '* I should have told 
him the fiurt distinctly and confidentially." In July 1823, however, Lady Bamani 
acknowledged the authorship in a letter to Sir Walter Scott, and sent him two con- 
tinuations of the song, which she had written long after the song itself. In these, 
Auld Robin Gray falls sick, confessing that he stole the cow in order to force Jenny 
to marry him, and dying, leaves what he has to the young couple, who are, of course, 
immediately united. , One of these " Contlquations" we have given. 

The ballad, .with the continuations, and the letter acknowledging the authorship, 
were privately printed by Sir Walter Scott, as • contribution to the Bannatyne Qub. 

Sir Walter added to the ballad the following verse ; in which it will be perodTad ht 
has borrowed an idea f^om the Continuation : — 

** Nae langvr she wept, her tears wefea* spent. 
Despair It wm come, and she thonf ht it content ; 
She thought it content, but her cheek it grew pale. 
And she droop'd lilie a liljr broke down by the hail." 

Such is the interesting history of one of the inost pathetic and tSoctkag oompori- 
tions that has ever been penned. It is a most perfect picture ; the chancters of Um 
sad drama — for such it is— feem actually before us as we read ; it would be diflleult to 
peruse it without the ifiterruptions of sbbs and tears ; and perhaps it may be taken as 
the most entire triiunph of simple poetry which the English languaga prtaeiits. 
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Whin the sheep are in the fauld, when the covn come home, ^^^^| 
When a* the weary warld to quiet rest are gane ; ^^^H 
The woes of my heart fa' in powers frae my ee, i^^^^| 
UokcD'd by my gudeman, who soundly sleepn by me. ^^^^| 

Young Jamie loo'd me weel. and sought me for his bride . ^^^J 
But Aving ae crown piece, he'd naething else beside. _ ' '^ 
To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to«ea; j 
And the erown and the pound, O they we^ baith for wi- 7 

' Before he had been gane a twejvemoiith and a day. 
My father brak his arm, our eow was stown away ; 
My mother she fell nick— my Jamie wa« at sea— 
And Aiild Kobin Gray, oil I he came a-courling me. 




My father cou'dna work — niy mother cou'dim sjjin; 
1 toil'd diiy and night, but their bread 1 cou'dna win ; 
Auld Rob maintain 'd tlieni baith, and, wi' tears in his ee. 
Said, " Jenny, oh I fur their sakes, will you marry me !" 

My heart it said no, and I looii'd for Jamie back ; 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack : 
His ship it was a wrack I Why didna Jamie dee ? 
Or, wherefore am 1 apar'd to cry out. Woe is me ! 

My father argued aair — my mother didna speak, 
liut she look'd in my face till my heart was like to break { J 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea ; 
And so Auld Robin Gray, he vae gudeman to me. 

I hadna been his wife, a week but only four. 

When moumfu' as I sat on the atane at my door, 

I saw my Jamie's ghaist — 1 cou'dna think it he. 

Till he 8wd, " I'm come hame, my Jove, to marry thte I" 

sair, soir did we greet, and mickle say of a' ; 
Ac kiss we took, nae mair — I bad him gang awa. 

1 wish that I were dead, but I'm no like to dee ; 
For O, I am but young to cry out. Woe is me t 

I gang like a ghaist. and I carelia much to spin ; 
I darena think o' Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 
But I will do my best a gude wife aye to be. 
For Auld Robin Gray, oh 1 he is aae kind to me. 



The wintry days grew lang, tny tears they were a' spe 
May be it was despair I fancied waa content 
They said my check was wan ; I cou'd ua look to see* 
For, oh I the wee bit glass, my Jamie gaed it me. 

My father he was sad, my mother dull anil wae ; 
But that which griev'd me maist, il was Auld Robin Grayifl 
Though ne'er a word he said, his'cheek said moir than a'. 
It wasted tike a brae o'er which the torrents fa'. 

He gaed into his 'bed — nae physic wad he take ; 
And oft he moan'd and said, " It's better, for her sake." 
At length he look'd upon me,' and call'd me hts " uii dear," 
And beekon'd round the nfi^hhours. as if his hour drew near. 




'■ I've wrong'd her sair," he said, " but ken't the truth o'er late ; 

It's grief for that alone that hastens now my date; 

But a' is for the best, since death nnll shordy free 

A young and faithful heart that was ill match'd wi* me. 

" I loo'd, and sought to win her for mony a lang day ; 
1 had her parents' favour, but still she said me nay ; 
I knew na Jamie's lure ; and oh 1 it's sair to tell — 
To force her to be mine, I Hteal'd her cow mysel I 

" O what eared I for Crummiel I thought of nought but thee, 
I thought it was the cow stood 'twixt my luve and me. 
White she raaintain'd ye a', was you not heard to say. 
That you would never marry wi' Auld Robin Gray ? 

" But sickness in the house, and hunger at the door. 
My bairn gjed me her hand, although her heart was sore. 
I Haw her heart was sore — why did I take her hand? 
That was a sinfu' deed 1 to blast a bonnie land. 

■' It was na very lang ere a' did come to light ; 
Tor Jamie he came back, and Jenny's cheek grew white. 
My spouse's cheek grew white, but true she was to me ; 
Jenny I I saw it a' — and oh, I'm glad to dee I 

" Is Jamie come ?" he said ; and Jamie by us stood — 

" Ye loo each other wcel — oh, let me do some good I 

I gie you a', young man— my houses, cattle, kine, 

And the dear wife hersel, that ne'er should hae been mine." 

We kiss'd his clay-cold hands — a smile came o'er his face ; 
" He's pardoo'd," Jamie said, " before the throne o' grace. 
Oh. Jenny ! see that smile — foi^l'en I'm sure is he, 
Wha could withstand temptation when hoping to win thee ?" 

The days at first were dowie', but what was sad and sair, 
While tears were in my ee, I kent mysel nae mair; 
For, oh ! my he«rt was light as ony bird that Hew, 
And, wae ad a' thing was, it had a kindly hue. 

But Hweeler shines the sun than e'er he shone before, 
For now I'm Jamie's wife, and what need I say more? 
We hae a wep bit bairn — the auld folks by the fire — 
.\nd Jamie, oh t he loo's' me up to my heart's desire. 
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Thvir Eean fute iliyppeynge to the waterre cleere ; 
Ecchone bementynge for her abwntc mate. 
Who at Seyncte Alboons »houkc the luorthynge Bpeorr. 
The nottebrowiie Elinoure tojuga fayre 
Dydde speke acroole, wythe langui»hinet)t of «ynf - 
Lyche droppes ofpearlii' dew, lemed the qiiyvryng brine 

O gentle Jugs! heara mie demie pLainto, 
To fyghte for Yorle mte love ys dygble in atele; 
' O mai ne «anguen Mbiim the wh^e roue payncte. 
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• 

Mai ^ood Seyncte Cuthberte watche Syrre llobertc weir. 
Moke moe thanne deathe in phantasie I feele ; 
See I see I upon the ground he bleedynge lies 
Inhild SQme joiee of lyfFe, or else mie deare love dies. 

JUGA. 

Systers in sorrowe, on thys daise-ey'd banke, 
Where melancholych broods, we wylle lamente ; 
Be wette wythe mornynge dewe and evene dauke : 
Lyche levynde okes in eche the odher bente, 
Or lyche forlettenn halles of merrimente, 
Whose gastlie mitches holde the train of fryghte. 
Where lethale ravens bark, and owlets wake the nyghte. 

£LIMOU&B. 

No moe the myskynette shall wake the morhe, 
The minstrelle daunce, good cheerc, and niorryce plaie ; 
No more the amblynge palfrie and the home 
Shall from the lessel rouze the foxe awaie ; 
ril seeke the foreste all the lyve-longe daie ; 
All nete amonge the gravde chyrche glebe wyll goe. 
And to the passante Spryghtes lecture mie tale of woe. 

rvGA. 

a 

Whan mokie cloudis do hange upon the leme 
Of leden moon, ynn sylver mantels dyghte ; 
The tryppeygne faeries weve the golden dreme 
Of selyness, whyche flyethe wythe the nyghU? ; 
Then (botte the scynctes forbydde !) gif to a spryte 
Syrr Rychardes forme ys lyped, 1*11 hold dystraughte 
liys bledeynge claie colde corse, and die eche daie ynn 
thoughte. 



BLIMOUaS. 



Ah woe bementynge wordes ; what wordes can shewe I 
Thou limed ryver, on thie linche msie bleede * 
Champyons, whose blonde wylle wythe thie walerres flowe. 
And Rudb'orne streeme be Rudbome streeme indeede I 
Haste, gentle Juga, tryppe ytte oere the meade, 
To knowe, or wheder we muste waile agayne, 
Or wythe oure fallen kiiyghtes be menged onne the plain. 

• Soe sayingC;^ lyke twa levyn-blasted trees, 

Or twayne of cloudes that holdeth stormie rayne ; 

• Theie moved gentle oere the dewie mees. 

To where Seyncte All|pns holie shrynes remayne. 
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Thciu» (lyd thoye lynde that bothe their kuyghtcs were 

slaync, 
Distraughte theie wandered to swollen lludbocnes syde; 
Yelled tlieyre leathalle knelle, sonke ynn the waves, and dyde. 



TlIK MYNSTRELLKS SONGE, PKOM iF.LLA. 

() ! SYNGE untoe mie roundelaie, 
() I droppe the brynie teare wytlie uiee, 
Daunce ne nioe atte hallie daie, 
Lyeke a reynynge ry ver bee ; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Hlaeke hys cryne as the wyiitere nyghle, 
Whyte hys rode as the soninier snowe, 
Uodde hys face as the mornynge lyghti', 
Cald he lyes ynne the grave belowe ; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Swote hys tyngue as the throstles note*, 
Quycke ynn daunce as thought canne bee, 
Defe hys taboure, codgelle stote, 
O I liee lyes bie the wyllowe tree : 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathc-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Harke I the rayenile flap{)es hys wynge. 
In the briered delle belowe; 
Harke I the dcthe-owle loude dothe synge, , 
To tlie nyghte-niares as heic goe ; 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys. d^athc-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. ' 

See ! the whyte moonc sheenes onne hie ; 
Why tcrre ys mie true loves shroude ; * 
Whyterre yanpQ the mornynge «skie, 
Whytcrre yaune the <>venyngc cloude ; 
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Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Heere uponne mie true loves grave, 
Schalle the baren fleurs be layde, * 
Nee oh hallie seyncte to save 
Al the celness of a mayde. 
Mie love ys dedde. 
Gone to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Wythe mie hondes I'll dente the brieres 
Rounde his hallie corse to gre, 
Ouphante fairie, lyghte your fyres, 
Heere mie bodie still schalle be. 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe tree. 

Comme, wythe acorn e-coppe and thome> 
. Drayne mie hartys blodde awaie ; 

Lyfe and all ytts goode I scome, . 

Daunce bie nete, or feaste by daie. 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gon to hys death-bedde, 
Al under the wyllowe, tree. 

Waterre wythes, crownede wythe reytes 
Bere mee to yer leathalle tyde. 
I die ; I comme ; mie true love waytes. 
Thos the damselle spake, and dyed. 



7ELLA, AXTE WATCHETTE. 

CuRSB onne mie tardie woundes I brynge mee a stede I 
I wylle awaie to Birtha bie thys uyghte ; 
Albeytte fro mie woundes mie soul doe blede, 
I wylle awaie,* and die wythynne her sygfite. . 
Brynge mee a stede, wythe eagle wynges for flyghte, . 
Swefte as mie wyshe, and, as mie love ys stronge. 
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The Danes have wrought mee myd^le woe ynne fyghte> i 

Inne kepeynge mee from Birtha's armes. so longe. . i 

O I whatte a dome was myne, sythe masterie "* * 

Canne yeve ne pleasaunce, nor mie londes goode leme myne * 

eiel 

Yee goddes, howe ys a loverres temper formed ! ^ 

Some tymes the samme thynge wyll both bane and blesse? 
On tyme encalede, yaniie bie the same thynge warmed, 
Estroughted foorthe, and yanne ybroghten less. 
'Tys Birtha*s loss whyche doe mie thoughts possesse ; 
I wylle, I must awaie : whie stales mie stede ? ^ 

Mie huscarles, hyther haste ; prepare a dresse, 
Whyche couracyrs yn hastie journies nede. 
O heavens I I most awaie to Byrtha*s eyne, 
For yn her looks 1 fynde mie beynge doe entwync. • 



CHOIU'S. KUOM GC-bDVVYNN. 



Whan freedom, dreste yn blodde-steyned vcste, 

To cverie knyghte her warre-songe sunge, 
Uponne her hedde wykle wedes were spredde, 
A gorie anlace bye her honge. 
She daunced onne the heathe ; 
She hearde the voice of deathe ; 
Pale-eyned affr}'ghte, hys harte of sylver hue, 
In vayne assayled her bosommc to acale ; 
She hearde ouflemed the shriekynge voice of woe, 
And sadnesse ynne the owlette shake the dale. 
8\\e shooke the burled speere, 
On hie she jeste her sheelde. 
Her foemen all appere. 
And flizze alonge the feelde. 

Power, wythe his heafod straoght ynto the skyes, * 
Hys speere & sonne-beame, and hb sheelde a starre. 
Alyche'twaie brendeynge gronfyres rdlls hys eyes, 
Chaftes with hys yronne feete and soundes to war. 

She syttes upon' a rocke. 

She bendes before hys speere, 
' She ryses from the shocke, 

Wieldynge her owne yn ayre. 
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Harde as the thonder doth she drive ytte on,. 

Wytte ^cillye wyropled gies ytte to hys erowne, 

Hys longe sharpe speere, hys spreddynge sheelde ys goii, 

He falles, and fallynge rolleth thousandes -down. 

War, goafe-faced war, bie envie burld, arist, 
Hys feerie heaulme noddynge to the ayre, 
Tenne bloddie arrowes ynne hys streynynge fyste. 



AN EXCSLKNTfi BALAU£ OF CHARITE. 



In Virgyne the sweltrie sun gan sheeue, 
And hotte upon the mees did caste his raie ; 
The apple rodded from its palie greene. 
And the mole peare did bende the leafy spraie. 
The peeUe chelandri sunge the livelong dp,ie ; 
*Twas nowe the pride, the manhode of the yeare, 
And eke the grounde was dighte in its mose defte aumerce. 

The sun was glemeing in the middle of daie, 
Deadde still the aire, and eke the welken blue, 
When from the sea arist in dreare arraie 
A hepe of cloudes of sable sullen hue. 
The which full fast unto the woodlande drewe, 
Hiltring attenes the sunnis fetive face. 
And the blacke tempeste swolne and gatherd up apace. 

Beneathe an holme, faste by a pathwaie side. 
Which dide unto Seyncte Godwine's covente lede, 
A hapless pilgrim moneynge did abide, 

• Pore in his vieWe, ungentle in bis weede, 
Longe, bretfful of the miseries of neede, 
Where from the hailstone coulde the aimer Hie ? 

He had n6 houses theere, ne anie covont nie. 

• 

• Look in his glommed face, his sprighte there scaune ; 

• Howe woe-be-gone, how withered, forwynd, dcade I 
HiE^te to thie church-glebe-house ashrewed manne ! 
Haste to thie kiste, thie on lie dortoure bedde, . 
Cale, as the dale which will gre on thie hedde. 

Is charitie and .love aniinge highe elves; 
Kiiightis and barons live for pleasure and themselves. 
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Tbe gatherd storme is rypo ; the bigge drops falle ; 
The forswat meadowes smethe, and dreiichg the raine ; 
The corny ng ghastness do the cattle pall, 
And the full flockes are drivynge ore the plaine ; ' 
Dashdc from the cloudes tb^ waters flotte againe ; 
The welkin opes ; the yellow levynne flies ; 
And the hot flerie smothe in the wide lowings dies. 

Liste ; now the thunder's rattling clymmynge sound 
Sheves slowlie on, and then enibollen clangs, 
Shakes the high spy re, and losst, dispended, drow^n'd, 
Still on the gallard eare of terroure hanges ; 
The winds arc up ; the lofty elmen swanges ; 
Again the levynne and the thunder poures. 
And the full cloudes are braste attenes in stonen showers. 

. Spurreynge his palfrie oere thae watrie plaine. 
The abbatte of Seyncte Godwine's convente came ; 
His chapournette was drentcd with the reine. 
And his pencte gyrdle met with mickle shame ; 
He avnewarde tolde his bederoll at the same ; 
The storme encreasen, and he drew aside. 

With the mist almes craver neere to the holme to bide. 

His cope wbjb all of Lyncolne clothe so fyne, 
With a gold button fastened neere his chynne ; 
His autrcmetc was edged with golden twynne. 
And his shoone pyke a loverds mighte have binne ; 
Full well it shewn he thoughten coste no sinne : 
The trammels of the palfrye pleasde his sighte, • 
For the horse fnillanarc hb head with roses dightc. 

An almes, sir prieste ! the droppynge pilgrim saido, 
P let me waite within your covente dore, ■ 
l*ille the sutine sheneth hie above our heade, 
And the loude tempeste of the aire is oer ; 
Helpless and ould am I alass I and poor i 
Ne hojusc, ne friend^ ne moneie in my pouche I 

All yatte I call my owne is this my silver crouche. 

• 

' Varlet, reply'd the abbatte, cease your dinne ; 

This is no season almc%and prayers to give ; 

Mie porter never lets a faietour in ; 
** None louche mie rynge who not in honour live. 
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And now the sonne with the blacke eloudes did stryve, 
And sffiettynge on the grounde his glairie raie, 
The abbatte spurrde his steede, and eftsoones roadde awaie. 

Once moe the skie was blacke, the thounder rolde ; 
Paste reyneynge oer the plaine a prieste was seen ; 
Ne dighte full proude, ne buttoned up in golde ; 
His cope and jape were graie, and eke were clene ; 
A Limitoure he was of order scene ; 
And from the pathwaie side then turned hee. 
Where the pore aimer laie binethe the holmen tree. 

An almes, sir prieste I the droppynge pilgrim sayde, 
For Sweet Seyncte*Marie and your order sake. 
The limitoure then loosen'd his pouche threade. 
And did thereoute a groate of silver take ; 
The mister pilgrim dyd for halline shake. 
Here take this silver, it maie eathe thie care ; 
We are Goddes stewards all, nete of oure owne we bare. 

But ah I unhailie pilgrim, lerne of me. 
Scathe anie give a rentroUe to their Lorde, 
Here take my semecope, thou art bare I see^ 
Tis thyne ; the sey notes will give me mie rewarde. 
He left the pilgrim, and his waie aborde. 
Virgynne and hallie seyncte, who sitte yn gloure. 
Or giv^ the mittee will, or give the gode man powre. 



ON HAPPIENES8B, BY WILLIAM CANYNGB. 

Maie ^elynesse on erthes boundes bee hadde? 

Maie yt adyghte yn human shape bee founde ? 

Wote yee, ytt was wyth Edin's bower bestadde. 

Or quite eraced from the scaunce-layd grounde, 

Whan from the secret fontes the waterres dyd abounde ? 

Does yt agrosed shun the bodyed waulke, 

Lyve toytself, and to yttes ecchoe taulke ? 

Ail hayle, Contente, thou mayde of turtle-eyne, 
As thie behoulders.thynke thou arte iwreene, 
To. ope the dore to Selynesse ys thyne. 
And Chrystis glorie doth upponne thee sheene. 
Doer oflhe soule thynge ne hath thee scene; 
In caves, ynn wodes, ynnVoe, and dole distresse, 
^hoere hath thee hath gotten Selynesse. 
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RESIGNATION. 

O God, whose thunder shakes the sky ; 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys ; 
To thee, my only rock, I fly. 
Thy mercy in thy justice praise. 

The mystic mazes of thy will. 
The shadows of celestisj light. 
Are past the power of human skill, — 
But what th' Eternal acts is right. 

O teach me in the trying hour, 
When anguish swells the dewy tear. 
To still my sorrows, own thy pow*r. 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear. 

If in this bosom aught but thee 
Encroaching sought a boundless sway. 
Omniscience could the danger see. 
And mercy look the cause away. 

Then why, my soul, dost thou complain ? 
Why drooping seek the dark recess ? 
Shake off the melancholy chain. 
For God created all to bless. 

But ah ! my breast is human still ; 
The rising sigh, the falling tear. 
My languid vitals' feeble rill. 
The sickness of my soul declare. 

But yet, with fortitude resign*d, 
rU thank th* inflicter of the blow ; 
Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 
'Nor let the gush. of mis'ry flow. 

The gloomy mantle of the night. 
Which on my sinking spirit steals. 
Will vanish at the morning light, 
Which God, my Eai»t, my Sun, reveals. 
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Robert Burms, the son of William Burneu, a Scottish peasant, was bom «■ tbm 
25th of January, 1 759, in a clay built cottage, nSsed by his ftthex^s own haada, «■ th* 
. banks of the Doon, in the county of Ayr. Misfortunes thwarted his flrtt eflbcta to grt 
the means of subsistence in the world ; and, in 1786, after vainly trying tb* 
of flax-dressing in Irvine, and of fkrming at Mossgiel, he had resolved to 
himself abroad,— when the extraordinary reception given to a volaiiie of 
which he published by the aid of a subscription, and with the hope of its parolttt 
ing out sufficient to carry him over the Atlantic, arrested this intentioii. 
to Edinburgh poured in upon the peasant poet, and to Edinbiixgb ho went. Ho 
received with patronising enthusiasm. In the splendid parties of the O ogdeua, 



Montgomerys, and the Hamiltons, he was caressed and feasted; but at tho 

some brilliant day, after handing a Jewelled duchess to her cairiage, liad to 

way through dingy alleys to his own obscure lodging, with his ahan of a deal 

sanded floor, and a ehafT bed, at eighteen-pence a week. This was tlio 

mode adopted by the Scotch aristocracy, to impress upon Bums, with oroiy j 

advantage of contrast, the peculiarity of his social rank. It was a bitter I 

was never forgotten. Meanwhile, nothing could be mofe calm, 

unaffected, than had been the Poet's reception of the vulgar wonder ho 

With the profits of a second and very large edition of his poems he lent two 

pounds to his brother Gilbert, to enable him to mend himself in the world i 

his mother, and he then took the farm of Ellisland. He left behind 1 

cold ikces which had repelled him on his second visit to Edinburgh ; hot it ' 

out a saddened and rebuked spirit that he entered on his new toils. A •*fTirf!irH i 

Excise, of the value of thirty-five pounds a year, was sent after him, won Ij tte 

intercession of some nobleman firom that government, a principal membor of vUck 

had already expressed, in bad verses, what was meant to be an enthuaiaatie 

tion of the proposed exciseman's genius. Affldrs went badly vrith Bums at '. 

and he had soon little consolation left beyond the still surviving h<^pes of tho ( 

and virtuous girl whom he had nuirried, Jean Armour. He gave up the i 

moved to Dumfries, and from this to the close of his life, he quarrelled vrith ( 

gauged beer barrels, suffered all sorts of mortifications, and wrote immortal 

A final trial was reserved for bim. His political opinions having been 

represented to the authorities, he was driven to a hard struggle to retain hia 

situation in the Excise, and only kept it at last on the understanding that be 

strictly attend to an accompanying official instruction, that his busineaa was to act 

and not to think. The buHnen of Bum* to act and not to think! On tho Slattf 

July, 1796, after narrowly escaping a prison in the midst of his last illness, Bumadiod. 

The person of Bums, in his youth, was tall and sinevry. ** The man,** says his last 
and best biographer, Mr. Allan Cunningham, " differed little from the lad. ... Ho 
had a slight stoop of the neck, betokening a holder of the plough ; and a lock or so of 
his dark waving hair was tied carelessly behind with two casts of narrow bladE 
ribbon. His looks beamed with genius and intelligence .... his eyes were laifs, 
dark, and lustrous." " I never saw," said Sir Walter Scott, *' such another eye in a 
human head, though I have seen the most distinguished men of my time." 

There is nothing finer than the writing of Bum, except the writing Sf Shakqi^on. 
We do not in this allude to it in a poetical seijse mefely ; but, as t^e vrriting of a Mav, 
simple, firm, and true; as the indication of a feeling dt boimdless generoeity and of 
all-compreheuding love ; as the expression of sincerity, fervid enough to lift the lowest 
thing to the level of the highest; a^ a decisive yet most graceftil union of tendemeas 
with vehemence, of trembling pity with earnest and forcefUl passion ;— 'nothing is to be 
compared vdth the fragments of the genius of Bums (for the miaerable cinmmstanoes 
of hil life enabled him to leave (h^^nents only) except the far more widely extendiof 
genius of Shakspeare. ^urns wrote verses because hfe could not help it. His heart 
was too full to suffer him to be silent. This is the great distinc^on of all his productioBS.* 
His pulse beats in them still, as actively, as healthfully, and as vigorously, aa when 
he first stepped upon the world, light of foot and high in hope. Ais eye wsa as trac 
as his Jieart, and t4ie graphic pow^r oC his writing is consequently not exceeded by 
any one. His name and influence will eqduie ay long as there isa hill of a stream to 
8ootland.p ' • ' ' 
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All.tdr.Mi. . 
Af markt't-dnys arp wcariiif; lute. ■ ■ *. 

An' folk iM'gin to tok (lie f^utf ; 
Wfailr we sit boiiHing at the ria]>|')}'. 
. Aft" ppttin); fou and unco ha|i|o-. 
We tbiiik na on the lang ijrotn milcn. 
The mosi'C!', waters, ^sl a ps, and styles. 
That lie Ivetwecn us aiid our hiinie, 
Whare r\U our Rulky sullen dame. 
Gathering her hruuii like gathering htrtnu, 
Nuning her wrath to keep it warm. 
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This truth fand honest Tain o'Shanter, 
As he frac Ayr, ae night did canter, 
(Auld Ayr whom ne'er a town surpasses. 
For honest men and bonny lasses ) 

O Tani ! had*st thou but been sae wise, 
As ta*en thy ain wife Kate's advice ! 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blcllum ; 
That frae November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was nsLc sober, 
That ilka melder, wi* the miller. 
Thou Mt as lang as thou had siller ; 
That ev*ry naig was ca*d a shoe on, 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on. 
That at tlie L — d*8 house, ev*n on Sunday. 
Thou drank:wi' Kirton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesy *d, tliat late or sopn, 
^ Thou would be found deep drowq'd in Doon ; 
Or catch'd wi' warlocks in the mirk, 
By Alio way's old haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames I it gars me greet. 
To think how niony counsels sweet, 
How mony leiigthen'd sage adviees, 
The husband frae the wife (Ie>;])ises I 

l^ut to our tale : Ae market night, 
Tani luul got ])lantc{l unco right ; 
Fast by an ingle, ])leezing finely, 
Wi' reaming swaU, that drank <livinely ; 
And at his elbow, souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 
Tarn lo'ed him like a vera brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi' sangs an' clatter ; 
And ay the ^je was growing better: • 
The lan<llady and Tarn grew gracious ; 
Wi' favours, secret, sweet, and pn'cious : 
^ The souter tauld Jiis queerest stories ; 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus : 
The storm without might rair and rustic. 
Tarn did na mind the stonu a whistle, 
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Care, mad to sea a man sae happy, 
E'en drown'd himself amang the nappy ; 
Aft bees flee hamc wi* lades o* treasure, 
The minutes wingM their way wi* pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tarn was glorious, 
OVr a' the ills o* life victorious. 

But pleasures are likft poppies spread. 
You seize the flowV, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. — 
Nae man can tether time or tide ; 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; 
That hour, o' night's black arch the key-stan«s 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And sip a night he taks the road in, 
As ne*er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as *twad blawn its last ; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed ; 
,Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellowVI : 
That night, a child might understand, 
llie deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg, 
Tam skelpit on thro* dub and mire,' 
Despising wind, and raiti, and Are ; 
Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet ; 
Whiles, crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glow'ring round wi' prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. — 

By this time he wa9 cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd ; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak 's n^eck-bane ; 
And thro' the whins, and by the cairn, . 
Whare hunters fand the murder'd bairn ; 
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• 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Whare Mungo*8 mither hang*d hersel. — '■ 

Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 

The doubling storm roars thro* the woods ; 
' The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 

Near and more near the thunders roll ; 

When, glimmering thro' the groaning treen, 
. Kirk- Alloway seem'd in a bleeze ; 

Thro* ilka bore the beams were glancing.; 

And loud resounded ipirth and dancing. — 



Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 
Wi* tippenny, we fear nae evil ; 
Wi' usquabae well face the devil I — 
The swats sae reamM in Tammie*s noddle^ 
Fair play, he car*d na deils a boddle. 
But Maggie stood right sair astonished. 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish'd, 
She ventur'd forward on the light ; 
And, vow ! Tam saw an unco sight ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 
Nae cotilli?)n brent new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
A winnock-bunker in the east, 
There sat auld Nick, in shape o* beast ; 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large. 
To gie them music was his charge : 

^ He screw'd the pipe^ and gart them skirl, 

* Till roof and rafters a* did dirl. — 
Coflfins stood round*like open presses, 
That shaw*d the dead,ip their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantrip slight, 
Each in its cauld hand held a light, — 
By which heroic Tam was able 

' To note upon the haly table, 
A murderer's banes in gibbet aims ! 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen'd bairns : 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 

.Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks, wi' bluid red-rusted ; 
Five scimitars* wi' murder crusted ; 
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A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife, a father^s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o* life bei^ft. 
The grey hairs yet stack to the heft ; 
Wi* mair o* horrible and awfu', 
Which ev'n to name wad.be unlawfu*. 

As Tammie glowr*d, amaz'd, and curious, 
The mirth and fun .grew fast and furious : 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reeFd, they set, they crossed, they;cleekit, 
TjU ilka carlin swat and reekit. 
And coost her duddies to the wark. 
And linket at it in her sark! 

■ 

Now Tam, O Tam I had they been queains 
A* plump and strapping,' in their teens ; 
Their sarks, instead o* creeshie flanUen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen ! 
Thir breeks o* mine, my only pair. 
That ance were plush o' guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi*en them off my hurdies, ' 
For ae blink o* the bonnie burdies I 

But wither'd beldams, ould and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 
Lowping an' flinging on a crummock, • 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

• 
But Tam kenn'd what was whfit fu' brawlie, 
There was ae winsome wench and walie. 
That night inlisted in th^core, . 
(Lang after kenn'd op Carrick shore I ' 
For mony a b^ast to dead she shbt, 
And*perish'd mony a bonnie boat. 
And shdok baith meikle com and bear, .y. 
And kept the country-side in fear), 
lift" cut^y-slu'k o* Paisley ham. 
That while a lassie she had worn'* 
• In longitftde tho' sorely scanty, . , • 

It was her best, and she was vaUntie. — 
Ah ! little kenn'd thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for hf r wee Nannie, 
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Wi' twa pund Scots ('twas a* her riches), 
Wad ever graced a dance of witches I 

But here my -Muse her wing maun cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow'r ; 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 
(A souple jade she was and Strang) 
And how Tam stood, like ane bewitch*d. 
And thought his very een enrich'd ; 
Even SataiJ glowr'd, and fidg'd fu* faUi, 
And hotch*d and blew wi' might and main': ' 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tam tint his reason a' thegither^ 
And roars out, ". Weel done, Cutty-sark ! ** 
And in an instant all was dark : 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out-wi' angry, fyke, 
When plundering herds assail their byke ; 
As open pussie's mortal foes, 

.When, pop ! she starts before their nose ; 
As eager runs the jnarket-crowd. 
When, '< Catch the thief I " resound^ aloud ; 
So Maggie .runs, the witches follow, 

.Wi' mony an eldritch skreech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam I ah, Tam ! thou'U get thy fairio I 
In hell they'll roast thee like. a herrin I 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin I 
Kate soon will be a woefu' woman ! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stieine of the brig ;. 
There at theni thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dar^ na crqss. 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 
l^he fient a tail she had to shake I 
For Nannie, far before the rest. 
Hard upon noble. Maggie prest. 
And flew at TAm wi' furious et|le ; 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle — 
Ae spring brought off her master hale. 
But left behind her ain grey tail : 
The carKn claught her by the rump, • 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. * 
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Now» whii this tale o* tf uth shall read, 
Ilk man and mother's son, take heed : 
Whene'er to drink you are inclined, 
Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 
Think, ye may buy the joys o'er dear. 
Remember Tam o*Shanter*8 mare. 
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KPI8TLE TO A YOUNG FRIBND. 

I LANG hae thought, my youthfu* friend, 

A something to have sent you, 
Tho' it should serve nae other end 

Than just a kind memento ; 
But how the subject- theme may gang, 

Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang. 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

Ye'U try the world fu' soon, my lad. 

And, Andrew dear, believe me. 
Yell find mankind' an unco squad. 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 
For care and trouble set your thought, 

Ev'n when your end's attained ; 
* And a' your views may come to nought. 

Where ev'ry nerve is strained. 

« 

^ I'll no say, men are villains a* ; 
The real, harden'd wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law. 

Are to a few restricked : 
But, och I mankind are unco weak, 

An' little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 
It's rarely right adjusted I . 

• 
Yet they wha fa' in fortune's 8trife»« 

Their fate we should oa censure, 
For still th' important end of life. 
They equally may answer ; 

oo. 
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A man may hae an honest heart, 
Tho* poortith hourly stare him ; 

A man may tak a neebor*s part, 
Yet hae nae c^h to spare him. 

Ay free, aff han' your story tell. 

When wi' a bosom crony ; 
But still keep something to yoursel . 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel as weel s ye can ' 

Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro* ev'ry. other man, 

Wi* sharpen*d sly inspection. 

The sacred lowe o' weel-plac*d love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th* illicit rove, 

Th'o* naething should divulge it : 
I waive the quantum o* the sin, 

The hazard of concealing ; 
But och ! it hardens a* within, 

And petrifies the feeling I 

To catch dame Fortune's golden smile, 

, Assiduous wait upon her : 
• And gather gear by ev'ry wile 

That's justified by ^onour ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train -attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege ^ 

Of being independent 

• 

The fear o* hell *s a hangman's whip 

To hand tl\e wretch in order ; . 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that ay be your border; 
Its ^lightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a* side pretences ;. 
And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uq^»uring consjequences. * 

The great Creator to revere. 

Must sure become the creature ^ 

Blit still the preaching cant forbear, 
And eY*n the rigid feature : * 



• • 
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Yet ne'er with wits profane to range, 

Be complaisance extended ; 
An Atheist laugh 's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended I 

When ranting round in pleasure's ring, * 

Religion may be blinded ; 
Or if she gie a random sting, 

It may be little minded ; 
But when on life we're tempest-driv'n, 

A conscience but a canker — 
A correspondence fix'd wi* Heav'n 

Is sure a noble anchor I 

Adieu, dear amiable youth ! 

Your heart can ne'er be wanting I 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth 

Erect your brow undaunting I 
In ploughman phrase, ' God send you speed,' 

Still daily to grow wiser : 
And may you better reck the rede. 

Than ever did th' adviser I 
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Here's a. health to ane I lo'e dear; 

Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear ; 

Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 

And soft as their parting tear — Jessy I 

• • 

Altho' thou maun never.be mjLuef 

Altho' even hope is denied ; 
'Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 

Than aught in the world beside — Jessy I 

I mourn through the gay, gaudy dlty. 

As, hopeless, I muse on thy charms : 
But welcome the dream o' sweet slufciber, 
' For then I am lockt in thy arms — Jeasy I 
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I guess by the dear angel smile» 

I guess by the love-rolling e*e ; 
But why urge the tender confession 

'Gainst fortune^s fell cruel decree ? — Jessy I 

Here's a health to i^ie I lo'e dear ; 

Here's a health to ane I lo'e dear ; 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 

And soft as their parting tear — Jessy ! 



TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY,— ON TURNING ONB DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r. 

Thou bohnie gem. 

Alas I it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet I 

Wi' speckl'd breast. 
When .upward-springing, blythe, to greet 

The purpling east. . 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce' rear'd above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield. 
High shelt'ring woods and iva's maun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random bield 

O' clod or stane, 
.Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 
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There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies I 



Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betray'd, 

And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil'd, is laid 

Low i' the dust. 



Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd I 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er I 

Such fate to suffering worth is giv'n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven. 
By human pride or cunning driv*n. 

To misery's brink. 
Till wrench'd of ev*ry stay but Heav*n, 

He, ruin'd,'sink I 

• • 

£v*n thou who raoum'st the Daby's fate. 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crush*d beileath the ftirrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom I 
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The ught or Winter's superb ocean lefl. 
Me pleaaes much tbf buatle af the port; 
The toil and clainour of the pposp'roiw bark. 
Safe laniliug on tbc wfiarf with brisk dispatch 
Her sable cargo fFom the nortbem mini! : 
The nester vessel her capaciouB lap 
Filling with grain, or (stowage ponderous) 
The mealy sack of the contiguous nrill. 
Welcome supply to the far-distant camp. 
Orwinil-bouud fleet of wfir ; the slothful barge 
Slug'like conVeyiug from the sloop' her deals, 
■Another from the sloven ^rig her load 
Of nauseous grocery, abundant store 
For ev'ry village on the banks of OuseC 
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PROM THE VILLAGE CURATE. 



A TRUCE to thought, 
And come, Alcanor, Julia, Isabel, 
Eliza come, and let us o'er the fields, 
Across the down, or through the shelving wi>od. 
Wind our uncertain way. Let fancy lead, 
And be it ours to follow, and admire, 
As well we may, the graces infinite^ 
Of nature. Lay aside the sweet resource 
Which winter needs, and may at will 'obtain. 
Of authors chaste and good, and let us read 
The living page, whose ev'ry character 
DeligEts and gives us wisdom. Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, . 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct. 
E'en in the noisome weed. See, ere we pass 
Alcanor's threshold, to the curious eye 
A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction, with her snowy bells. 
The lily of the vale. She nor afiects 
The public walk, nor gazfe of mid-day sun. 
, She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit. 
And sheds her lasting perftime, but for which 
We had not known there was a thing so swdet 
Hid in ^e gloomy shade. 'So when the blast 
Her sister bribes confounds, and to the earth 
Stoop their high heads that vainly were expos'^T, 
She feels it hot, 6ut flourishes anew, ^ 

Siill shelter'd and sebure. And so the storm. 
That makes the high elm i^ouch, and reflds the oak, 
The humbielily spares. A thousand blows, 
Which shake the lofty monarch on his throne. 
We lesser folk feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure. 
Be humble ; to be happy, be content 

Away, we. loiter. Without notice pass 
The sleepy croitus, and the staring daisy, 
The courtier of the sun. What find we theife ? 



The love-sick cowslip, which her head incline* 

To bide a bleeding; heart And bere'a tht: meek 

And soft-ey'd primrose. Danilelion this, 

A college youth who flashes for a day 

All gold ; anon he dollii liis gaudy suit, 

Touch'd by the magic hand of jome grave lii.sliop. 

And all at once, by commutation strange, 

Bceomps a Reverend Divine. How sleek ! 

How full of grace I and in that globouB wig, 

So nicely trimm'd, unfathomahle etores. 

No donbt, of erudition most profound. 

Each hair is learned, and his awful phiz, 

A weli'drawn title-page, gives la:^G account 

Of matters strangely complicate within. 

Place the two doctors each by each, my friendit, 

Which is the better ? say. I blame not yon. 

Ye powdor'd periwigs, which hardly hide. 

With glossy suit and well-fed paunch to boot. 

The understanding lean and beggarly. 

But let me tell you, in tlie pompous globe. 

Which rounds the dandelion's head, is couch 'd 

Divinity most rare. 1 never pass 

Dut he instructs inc with a still discoursei 

That more persuades than all the vacant noioe 

Of pulpit rhetoric ; for vacant 'tis. 

And vacant must it be, by vacant heads 

Supported. 

Leave we them to mend, and mark 
The melancholy hyacinth, that weeps 
All night, and never lifts an ey« all day. 

How gay this meadow I — IJke a gamesome boy 
New cloth 'd, his locks fresh comb'<l and powder d, lie 
All health and spirits. Scarce bo many stan 
Shine in the azure canopy of heav'n. 
As king-cupi here ore scatter'd, interspers'd 
With silver daisies. 

Sec, the toiling hind 
With many a sturdy stroke cuts up at la/tt 
The tough and sinewy furze. How hard he fought 
To fell the glory of the barren waste! 
For what more noble than the vernal fune 
With golden baskets hung? Approach it not. 
For ev'ry blossom ha." a troop of swords 



nd it. 



Tis the t; 



(H'Fajs and Fairies. Here lliey nightly mrct, 
l-Lacii with a bumish'd king-cup in liis hand. 
Anil quotrthe subtil ether. Here they rlancc 
Or ti) the village chimes, or moody song 
Of midnight Philomel. The ringlet stw 
Fantastically trod. There Oberon 
Mis gallant train leads out, tlic while his torch 
The glow-worm lights, and dusky night illumes : 
And there they foot it featly round and laugh- 
Tlie sacred spot the superstitious ewe 
Regards, and bites it not in reverence. 
Anon tlie drowsy clock tolls one — the cock 
His claiion sounds, the dance breaks off, the ligliia 
Are (jucnch'd, the music hush'd, they sfwcd nwaj 
Swifter than thought, and still the break of morn 
Outnin, and chasing midnight as she flies 
Puritue her round the globe. 

But mark with how peculiar grace you wooil, 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the Iireeze 
Her sea of leaves : thither we turn our str|M, 
And as we pass attend the cheerful sound 
or woodland harmony, which ever fills 
Tlu' merry vale between. How sweet the song 
Day's harbiuger performs I 1 have not heard 
Sucli elegant divisions drawn from art. 
Anil what is he that wins our admiration ? 
A little speck which floats upon the s«n-beajn. 
Wliat vast perfection cannot nature crowd 
Into a puny point 1 The nightingale. 
Her solo anthem sung, and all who heard 
Content, joins in the chorus of the day. 
She, gentle heart, thinks it no pain to please, 
Nor, like the moody songsters of the world. 
Displays her talent, pleases, takes affront. 
And locks it up in envy. 

1 love to see the little goldfinch pluck 
The groundsel's featlier'd seed, and twit and Iwi 
And soon in bower of apple blossoms perch 'd. 
Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song. 
I would not hold him pris'ner for the world. 

The cliiraney-haunting swallow too, my eye 
And ear well pleas**. 1 delight to see 
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How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and with a bullet's speed 
Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear* 
His morning song twitter d to dawning day. 
But most of all it wins my admiration. 
To view the structure of this little work, 
A bird's nest. Mark it well, within, without 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No i\ail to fix, no bodkin to insert, . 

No glue to join ; his little beak was all. 
And yet how neatly finish'd ! What nice hand. 
With ev'ry implement and means of art. 
And t>venty years' apprenticeship to boot. 
Could make me such another ? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils. 

The bee observe ; 
She too an artist is, and laughs at man. 
Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon 
With truth tb form ; a cunning architect^ 
Whx) at the roof begins her golden work, 
Ani\ builds without foui^dation. How she toils. 
And still from bud to bud, from flow'r to flow*!*, 
Travels the live-long day. Ye idle drones, • 

Who rather pilfer than your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, behold and learn 
How good, how fair, how honourable 'tis 

To live by industry. 

* ♦ ♦ * * 

How peaceable and siolemn a retreat . 
This wood affords I I lov^e to quit the'glare 
.Of Bultry day for shadows cool as these : ' 
The, sober dt^ilight of this winding way* - 
Lets fall a serious gloom upon th^ mind. 
Which checks, but not appals. Such is the haunt 
Religion loves, a meek and humble maid, 
Whose tender eye bears not the blaze of day. 
And here ^ith Meditation* hand in hand . ' 

She walks, and feels her often- woqjided heart • • 
Renew'd and heal'd. Speak softly. We presume. 
A whisper* is too loud for solitude 
So mute and still. 
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PROM ADRIANO, OR THB FIRST OP JUN] 



He said, and led her to the cottage door, 
Disposed the basket, comforted and kiss'd her. 
. Then to the garden bow'r together both, * 
Link'd. arm in arm, proceeded. There they sat. 
And he his. melancholy tale rehears'd. 
And she was all attention. He began, 
And tpld her of his yputh and boyish days 
Till manhood came, his aged parents died. 
And he, a sighing lover, sought a wife. 
Twice was he wedded, and his former love 
Bore him a son, the cause of all his woe. 
He train'd him, as he thought, to deeds of praise ; 
He taught him virtue, and he taugi^t him truth. 
And sent him early to a public schooL 
Here, as it seem'd, (but he had none to blame,) 
Virtue forsook him, and habitual Vice 
Grew in her stead. He laugh'd at honesty. 
Became a sceptic, and could raise a doubt 
E'ien of his father's truth. 'Twas idly done 
To tell him of another world, for wits 
Knew better ; and the only good on earth 
Was pleasure ; not to follow that was sin. 
' Sure he that made us, made us to epjoy ; 
And why,' said he, ' should my fond father prate 
Of virtue and religion ? They afford 
No joys, and would abridge the scanty few 
Of nature. Nature be my deity, 
Her let me worship, as herself enjoins. 
At the full board of plenty.' Thoughtless boy ! 
So to a libertine he grew, a wit, 
A man of honour ; boastful empty names 
That dignify the villain. Seldom seen, 
And when at. home, under a cautious mask 
Concealing the lewd soul, his father thought • 
He grew in wisdom as he grew in years. 
He fondly deem'd he could perceive the growth 
Of goodness and of learning shooting up. 
Like the young offspring of the shelter'd hop. 
Unusual progress in a summer's night. 
He call'd him home, with great applause dismiss'd 
By his glad tutors-r-gave him good advice? — 
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B1ess*d him, and bade him prosper. With warm heart 
He drew his purse-strings, and the utmost doit 
Pour'd in the youngster's palm. * Away,' he cries, 

* Go to the seat of learning, boy. Be good. 
Be wise, be frugal, for 'tis all I can,* 

* I will,' said Toby, as he bang'd the door, 

And wink'd, and snapp'd his finger, * Sir, I will.' 

So joyful he to Alma Mater went 
A sturdy fresh-man. See him just arriv'd, * 
Receiv'd, matriculated, and resolv'd 
To drown his freshness in a pipe of port. 

* Quick, Mr. Vintner, twenty dozen more ; 
Some claret too. Here 's to our friends at home. 
There let *em doze. Be it our nobler aim 

To live — where stands the bottle I* Then to town 
Hies the gay spark for futile purposes, 
And deeds my bashful muse disdains to name. 
From town to college, till a fresh supply 
Sends him again from college up to town. 
The tedious interval the mace and cue, 
The tennis-court and racket, the slow lounge 
From street to street, the badger-hunt, the race, 
' The raffle, the excursion, and the dance, 
Ices and soups, dice, and* the bet at whist. 

Serve well enough to fill. * 

• « • • • 

So Toby fares, nor heeds. 
Till terms are wasted, and the proud degree. 
Soon purchas'd, comes his learned toils to crown. 
He swears, and swears he knows not what, nor caies ; 
Becomes a perjur'd graduate, and thinks soon 
To be .a eandidate for Orders. Ah I 
Vain was the hope. Though many a wolf as fell 
Deceive the shepherd and devour the flock, . • 

Thou none shalt injure. Qn a luckiest day. 
Withdrawn to taste the pleasures of the town, 
Tleated with wine, a ;^e^ement dispute 
With a detested rival shook the roof. 
He penn'd a challenge, sent it, fought, and fell ; 
And, if there be for such delinquent room . 
In God's eternal mansions, went to heav'n. * 



294 ROBERT BLOOM FIELD. 

RoBKRT Bloom ri^LD was bom in 1766, at Ilonington, near Buy St. Edmnnda. 
where hli father wa« a tailor, and hia mother, who Waa left a widow daring hia 
infancy, laboured to support her family by keeping a village schooL Having learned 
to read, he was placed with his uncle, a farmer. His employment as "a fknner's 
boy" was too laborious for his naturally delicate fhune, and he went to live In 
Ijondon with his elder brother, a shoemaker. He learnt the trade, aad contlnoed 
during several years to work at it as a Jonmeyman in the Metropolis. While residing 
with his brother in "a light garret fit for a mechanic to work in," he occaaionally 
procured books, and among others the London Magazine, to "the Feet's Comer'* of 
which he " always looked." " One day, having repeated a song wUch he coiup o i ed 
to an old tune," he was persuaded to try whether the editor oif a newspaper would 
print it : ttie attempt succeeded, and Robert Bloon field became a poet. In 1790, he 
married, but " like most poor men, he got a wife first, and had to get household stufl* 
afterwards." He hired a room at 14, Bell-alley, Coleman-strcet, and laboured to 
mend shoes and compose the Fanner's Boy — "celeteating the Httle events of his 
boyhood ;" " nine-tenths of it," according to his own most interesting aecount, "were 
put together while he sat at work.** His desire to see it published led to applieationa 
to booksellers, and consequent rebuffs : — by one he was told he was not to expect an 
opinion f^om a stranger — by another, that poetry was ont of his line, and by another, 
that it would not do for publication. He was, however, ardent In his hope " to send 
his mother a paixTEO copt :" — the patronage of Cape] LofR prepared it for the press, 
with notes, and some account of the author. The Journeyman shoemaker — who 
had long lived "in sickness and trouble" — at once became an object d universal 
attraction. The sunshine of his life, however, lasted but a very little whOe ; the 
curse of patronage was upon him; a few dinners at the tables of the great, and a 
few grudged guineas Arom their purses, led him to imagine that care and sorrow were 
to be thenceforward banished fh)m the Poet's home. The wonder excited by a shoe- 
nuker writing verses soon subsided, and the name of Robert Bloomfield waa added 
to the long list of unhappy men who have been lured to ruin by the Muae. The 
natural consequences followed ;— poverty, despondency, disease and death. In 18IJ, 
ho died ; and there had been Just grounds for qni'cl^cllQg that if his life had been 
prolonftcd the mind would have perished before the body. 

Yet the character of Bloomfield is almost without spot or blemish. Celebrity did 
not make him arrogant, nor did want lead him Into meanness. When ivpuiatioo 
failed to procure him bread, he returned to his trade ; and might have found the awl 
more profitable than the lyre, if his health, always precarious, had not sunk during 
the trial. His brother describes his person : — " He is of a slender make, of about 
five feet four inches high, very dark complexion." He finishes the picture by a 
powerful touch:—** I never knew his fellow for mildness of temper and goodnc»« of 
disposition."— Those who read the poetry of Robert Bloomfield will be satisfied of the 
accuracy of the portrait. 

"Uneducated poets" have been less rare since "the Farmer's Boy" wms ushered 
into the world : some whose destiny was not more fortunate than that of Bloomfield,. 
have possessed genius far )iigher than his ;. but he was byname.ins of a common 
order, and little deserved the neglect and iadiflercnce which fbllowo<l hiit brief 
]iopularity. One of the keys to his succoss, perhaps, is the fact that he never 
attempted any thing to which his simple and natural mind was uivequal. He wrote 
only of what he had seen or felt :— and as his opportunities were Jimited. so are liii 
subjects. In the treatment of topics familiar to persgns of his clan — the humble 
labourers in our fields or alleys — he is, we think, even now unequalled. Peasants and 
mechanics have in our day written more vigorous and more corrt>ct verse;— the mea- 
dows of Northamptonshire, and the factories of Sheffield, have heard finer and bolder 
strains from those who live by toil among them;— «nc of the mightiest minds of the 
age produced his poems while working at the anvil, and still, apart fh>m patronage, 
j)ur(iues his worldly calling. But the themes of his sefeclion are not of a lowly 
character; or if he walks through green lanes and looks upon ihe reaper or the 
ploughman, it Is with loftier thohghtf and feelings than those wliich led the gentle . 
Bloomfield to seek fume among the poets. 
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Here, 'midst tht; boldert u-iuni|)hs of hi-r wunh, 

Nature beiwir invites die reapers furth ; 

Dari's the kirn siokle fniiii iu twclveinuiilli'n n.-t. 

AihI gives that ardour which in every breast 

From infancy tu age alike appean. 

When the fimt sheuf its plumy top iiprearH. 

No rake takes here what Heaven Iu all bi'^tows— 

Children of want, fur you the bounty down I 

And every eottage from the pteiitt^iun sturv 

Receives B burden ni|.>liUy at its duor. 




Hark! where the sweeping; «cytlie now rips along: 
Eai'li sturdy mower, emulous and strong. 
Whose writhing form nieridian heat detiea, 
Bends o'er his work, and every siiiew triea; 
I^rostrates the waving treasure at his feet, 
I)ut spares the rising clover, short and sweet. 
Come, Health ! come. Jollity I light footed, come ; 
Here hold your revels, and make this your home : 
Eneh heart awaits and hails you as its own ; 
Each nioisten'd brow, that scorns to wear a frown 
Th' unpeopled dwelling mourns its tenants stray 'd ; 
E'en the domestic laughing dairy-maid 
Hies to the Held, the general toil to share. 
Meanwhile the Farmer quits his elbow-chair. 
His cool brick floor, his pitcher, and Ins ease, 
And braves the sultry beams and gladly sees 
f lis gates thrown Apen, and bis team abroad. 
The ready group attendant on his word. 
To turn the swarth, the quiv'ring load to rear, 
Or ])ly the busy rake, the land to clear. 
Summer's light garb itself now cumb'roiis grown. 
Each his thin doublet in the shade throws down ; 
Where oft the mastifi' sculks with half-shut eye. 
And muses at the stranger passing by; 
Whilst unrestrain'd the social converae flows. 
And every breast Love's powerful impulse knows, 
And rival wits with more than rustic grace 
Confess the presence of a pretty face. 



Now, ere sweet Summer bids its long adieu. 
And winds blow keen where late the blossom grew. 
The bustling day and jovial night must come. 
The long-accustomed fea^t of Harvest-home. 
No blood-stain'd victory, in story bright. 
Can give the philosophic mind delight; 
No triumph please, while rage and death destroy: 
Reflection sickens at the monstrous joy. 
And where the joy, if rightly understood. 
Like cheerful praise for universal good i* 
The soul nor check nor doubtful anguish knows. 
But free and pure the grateful current flows. 

Behold the sound oak table's massy fram^ 
Bestride the kitchen floor ! the careful dame 
And gcn'rouB host invite their friends around. 



t 




For all tliBt clear'd the crop, or till'il the ground, 
Are guesW by right of cuatom:— old and young; 
And many a neighbouring yeomaD join the throngi 
With artizaifs that lent their dext'rous aid. 
When o'er each field the flaming sunbeams play'd. 

Yet Plenty reigns, and from her boundlesH hoaril, 
Though not one jelly trembles on the board. 
Supplies the feast with all that sense can crave ; 
With all that made our great forefathera brave, 
Ere the ctoy'd palate countless flavours tried, 
And coolu had Nature's judgment* set saide. 
With thanks to Heaven, and tales of rustic lore, 
The mansion echoes when the banquet's o'er; 
A wider circle xpreada, and smiles abound, 
Aa quick the frothing horn perfonoB its round ; 
Care's mortal foe ; that sprightly joys imparts 
To cheer the frame and elevate their hearts. 
Here, fresh and brown, the hazel's produce lies 
In tempting heaps, and peals of laughter rise, 
And crackling music, with the frequent song, 
Unheeded bear the midnight hour along. 

Here once a year Distinction low'rs its crest. 
The master, servant, and the merry guest. 
Are equiJ all ; and round the happy ring 
The reaper's eyes exulting gliuices tiing. 
And, warn'd with gratitude, he quits his place. 
With sun-burnt hands and ale-enliven 'd face. 
Refills the jug hb honour'd host (o tend, 
I'n serve at once the master and the friend ; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, aud his ale. 

Such were the days — of days long past I sing, 
When pride gave place to mirth without a sting j 
Ere tyrant custonu strength sufficient bore 
To violate the feelings of the |>oor ; 
To leave them distanc'd ip the mad'ning race, . 
W'here'er refinement shows its hated face: 
Nor causeless hatred ; — 'tis the peasant's curse, , _ 
That hourly makes his wretched station worse ; 
Destroys life's intercourse ; the social plan 
That rank to rank cements, as man to man : 
W'eallh Hows around hint, Fanhion lordly reigns. 
Yet poverty is his, and mental pains. 
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E'en Giles, for all his cares and watchings past. 
And all his contests, with the wintry blast. 
Claims a full share of that sweet praise bestow'd 
By gazing neighbours, when along the road, 
Or village green, his curly-coated throng 
Suspends the chorus of the spinner's song ; 
* When admiration's unaffected grace 
Lisps from the tongue, and beams in ev'ry (ace : 
Delightful moments ! — sunshine, health, and joy. 
Play round, and cheer the elevated boy I 
'' Another spring I " his heart exulting cries ; 
'' Another year I with promis'd blessings rise ! '* 



THE WIDOW Tt) HER H0UR-GLA88. 

Come, friend, I'll turn thee up again : 
Companion of the lonely hour I 
Spring thirty times hath fed with rain 
And cloth 'd with leaves my humble bower. 

Since thou hast stood 

In frame of wood, 
On chest or window by my side : 
At every birth still thou wert near, 
Still spoke thine admonitions clear — 

And, when my husband died. 

I've often watch'd thy streaming sand 
And seen the growing mountain rise, 
And often found life's hopes to stand 
On props as weak in Wisdom's eyes : 

Its conic crown 

Still sliding down, 
Again heap'd up, then down again ; 
The sand above more hollQW grew, 
Like days and years still filt'ring through, 

And mingling joy and pain. 

While thus I spin and sometimes sing 
(For now and ihen mv heart will glow) 
Thou measur'st Time s expanding wing : 
By thee the noontide hour I know : 
- Though silent thou, 
Still shalt thou flow. 
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And jog aloDg thy destin'd way : 
But when I glean the sultry fields, 
When earth her yellow harvest yields, 
Thou get*st a holiday. 

Steady as truth, on either end 
Thy daily task performing well, 
Thou'rt Meditation's constant friend, 
And strik'st the heart without a bell : 

Come, lovely May ! 

Thy lengthened day 
Shall gild once more my native plain ; 
Curl inward here, sweet Woodbine flower ; — 
Companion of the lonely hour, 

ril turn thee up again. 



ROSY HANNAH. 



A Spring, o'erhung with many a flower, 

The grey sand dancing in its bed, 
Embank'd beneath a hawthorn bower. 

Sent forth its waters near my head : 
A rosy lass approach'd my view ; 

I caught her blue eye's modest beam : 
The stranger nodded " how d'ye do I " 

And leap'd across the infant stream. 

The water heedless pass'd away : 

With me her glowing image stay'd : 
I strove, from that auspicious day, 

To meet and bless the lovely maid. 
I met her where beneath our feet 

Through downy moss the wild thyme grew ; 
Nor moss elastic, flow'rs though sweet, 

Match'd Hannah's cheek of rosy hue. 

I met her where the dark woods wave, 

And shaded verdure skirts the plain ;• 
And when the pale moon rising gave 

New glories to her clouded train. 
From her sweet cot upon the moor 

Our plighted tows to heaven are flown ; 
Truth made me wdcome at her door. 

And rosy Hannah is my own. 
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LUCY. 



Thy favourite bird is soaring still : 

My Lucy, hast^ l^ee o*er the dale ; 
The stream's let loose, and from the mill. 
All silent comes the balmy gale ; 
Yet, so lightly on its way, 
^ Seems to whisper, " Holiday." 

The pathway flowers that bending meet, 
And give the meads their yellow hue, 
The may-bush and the meadow-sweet 
Reserve their fragrance all for you*. 
Why then, Lucy, why delay ? 
Let us share the Holiday. 

Since there thy smiles, my charming maid. 

Are with unfeigned rapture seen. 
To beauty be the homage paid ; 

Come, claim the triumph of the Green. 
Here's my hand, come, come away ; 
Share the merry Holiday. 

A promise too my Lucy made, 

(And shall my heart its claim resign ?) 
That ere May-flowers again should fade. 
Her heart and hand should both be mine. 
Hark ye, Lucy, this is May ; 
Love shall crown our Holiday. 



WOODLAND HALLO. 



In our cottage, that peeps from the skirts of the wood, 

I am mistress, no mother have I ; 
Yet blithe are my days, for my father is good, 

And kind is my lover hard by ; 
They both work together beneath the green shade, 

Botli woodmen, my father and Joe ; 
Where I've listen 'd whole hours to the echo that made 

So much of a laugh or — Hallo. 
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From my basket at noon they expect their supply, 

And with joy from my threshold I spring ; 
For the woodlands I love, and the oaks waving high, 

And echo that sings as I sing. 
Though deep shades delight me, yet love is my food. 

As I call the dear name of my Joe ; 
His musical shout is the pride of the wood. 

And my heart leaps to hear the— 'Hallo. 

Simple flowers of the grove, little birds live at ease, 

I wish not to wander from you ; 
rU still dwell beneath the deep roar of your trees. 

For I know that my Joe will be true. 
The trill of the robin, the coo of the dove. 

Are charms that I'll never forego ; 
But resting through life on the bosom of love, 

Will remember the Woodland Hallo. 



l.OVB OF THE COUNTRY. 



Welcome silence I welcome peace I 

O most welcome, holy shade ! 
Thus I prove, as years increase, 

My heart and soul for quiet made. 
Thus I fix my firm belief 

While rapture's gushing tears descend. 
That every flower and every leaf 

Is moral Truth's unerring friend. 

I would not for a world of gold 

That Nature's lovely face should tire ; 
Fountain of blesBings yet untold ; 

I^lre source of intellectual fire ! 
.Fancy's fair budsy the germs of song, 

Unquicken'd midst the world's rude strifcy 
Shall sweet retirement render strong, 

And morning silence bring to life. 



Then tell me not that I Bhall grow 

Forioni) that fields and wooda will cloy ; 
From Natare and her changes flow 

An everlasting tide of joy. 
I grant that summer heats will bunt. 

That keen will come the frosty night ; 
But both shall please : and each in turn 

Yield reason's most supreme delight. 

Build me a shrinei and I could kneel 

To rural goda, or prostrate fall ; 
Did I not see, did I not feel. 

That one Great Spihit governs all. 
O Heaven permit that I may lie 

Where o'er my corse green branches wttm 
And thiisi; wjia from ]\iVj< tuiiiult ti^ 
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** Captain Marryat is the man who has contrived to give lu all the humour of SmoDett witlMot one 
particle of his indelicacy, and has consummated that which has hitherto been thoo^t onattalnahle; his 
works have reached the hi^iest pitch of popularity."— /oAit BuU. 

** Crotain Marryat appears to us to stand alone among the writers of his country in the power of dspkClM 
lilb as it iMr—SpeekOor, ' 

" He that imagtoed ' PtUr Simpie* is a Sea Fidding.**— Bteciwoocl. 

ZXI. 

Second Edition enUvged, in OiH Vohime, ilhiatrBted by Cnilkihank, 

THE ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH 

OF A HORSE. 

By Caveat Emptob, Gent. 

Every 090 concerned in the purchase or tale of horses should posassi this book.**-*^ 



M 



MR. LODGE'S PEERAGE, WITH THE ARMS. 

FiPTH Edition, to which are now fint added, 

THE ARMS OF THE PEERS, BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED, 

AND INCORPORATED WITH THE TEXT, 

THE 

PEERAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

FOR 1837, 

CORRECTED TO THE DATE OF PUBLICATION, 
FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY. 

By EDMUND LODGE, ESQ. 

NORROY KINO OF ARMS. F.8.A., ftc. 



** Tliii work derivea great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan 
is excellent ; and the work ia brought down to the last creation of peers." — Liierarif 
Gazette, 

" A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a 
Herald — we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profeesion and studies — Mr. 
Lodge, the Norroy King of Arms. It is a roost useful publicatioii.'' — Times, 

** Mr. Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind for two reasons-* 
first, it is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can nhij pro- 
nounce it to be the readiest, the most useful, and ezaetest of modem woilu on dM 
subject" — Spectator, 



** The production of Edmund Lodge, Esq^ Norroy King of Armi, whose 
Biography of Illustrious Personages stands an unrivalled specimen of hiatorieal litera- 
ture and magnificent illustration. Of Mr. Lodge*s talents and ijualifieations for dio 
task he has undertaken, we need only appeal to his former prodnctiotti. It contains 
the exact state of the Peerage as it now exists, with all the Coflateral Branches, tbeb 
Children, with aU the Marriages of the different individuals oonneeled with each 
famfly."— /oAn Aifl. 

'* This work should form a portion of every gentleman's Ubrary. At all times dio 
information which it contains, derired from official sources, tzdniivelj at die eomnwnd 
of the author, is of impoctanoe to most classes of the conmnmity ; to dio anti<|naiy it 
must be invaluable, fisr implicit relianet mi^ be placed on its contents."-— (MoAe. 



MESSRa SAUNDERS & 0TLEY*8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



XI. 

NEW WORK BY MR. BULWER. 

In Three Volomet, PMt OcUto, 

R I E N Z I, 

The Last of the Tribunes. 

By the Author of " Eugene Aram," " The Last Days op Pompeii," &c. 

** Mr. Bulwer has, in * Riend/ prodaoed hia as yet greatest work. Its present popularity is the prophecy 
of its ftituie fiune."— 2ir(0w Monthlf/. 

XII. 

POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVEL. 

In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, *' 

ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 

Illustrative of the Poetry and Philosophy of Travel, 
By Edward Wilson Landor, Esq. 

'* Than is, unquestionably, a great store of raried and useftil information, blended with entertainment, in 
these Tolames. we heartily recommend them to an attentive perusal."— ^vatfay Tim«M. 

XIII. 

CHEVY CHASE ILLUSTRATED. 
In One Volume, Quarto, Cloth Boards, 

THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF CHEVY CHASE, 

Illustrated in Twelve Plates, 
By John Franklin, Esq. 

'* The old ballad of ' Chevw Cluut* is a capital subject ; and it is illustrated in a ven* striking and charac- 
teristic style by John Franklin, a young artist, whose designs show promising talent.*^— ^pectetor. 

XIV. 

MRS. Jameson's works. 

FEMALE CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. 

In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, with Fifty-Two Etchings by the Author, 

A NSW AND BXAUTIFUL SBITION, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 

By Mrs. Jameson, Author of <* The Diary of an Ennuy&e," &c. 

** A beautiftil and touching commentary on the heart and mind of woman." — LMerarjf OuzetU. 

** Two truly delightful volumes— the most charming of all the works of a charm|Ag writer."— B{acihroo«r. 



XV. 

Second Edition, in Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 

FEMALE POETICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

XVI. 
Second Edition, in Three Volumes, Post Octavo, 

VISITS AND SKETCHES ABROAD AND 

AT HOME. 

By Mrs. Jameson, Author of *' Characteristics of Women." 

" These graceftd and delichtfUl volumes aflbrd a vivid instance of the ftiengtb and reach of Ue female 
talent of the present day ; they are tixM of woman's keenness of obsenratkm, and anthuaiastk warmth of 
feeling, ai.d of the rich elegance of her imagination."— ^MtfUtfiiai. 
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